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To  the  Right  Honourable 


The  Lord  PFALPOLE. 


My  Lord, 

SHOULD  not  have  dared  to  ap- 
proach Tour  Lord/hip  ivith  a  lefs  Poet 
in  my  Hand  than  S  h  a  k  e  s  p  e  a  r  ;  the 
dead  Ornament  of  the  Enghfli  Nation, 
being  the  mofi  proper  7rcjent  to  its 
Living  Glory,  He,  My  Lord,  has  Jhared  the 
Fate  common  to  every  great  Genius^  receiving  very 
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ill  Returns  for  all  his  Beauties  ani  Benefits-^  in 
amends  for  'which,  my  prefent  Endeavour  is  to  wipe 
off  the  Dufi  of  Age,  Error  and  Ignorance,  and  fere  en 
his  valuable  Remains  under  Tour  Lordfhip^s  "Pro- 
teuton, 

TOUR  Lordfhip  knowing  his  Excellencies,  can 
happily  compare  them  with  the  Jntients,  and  have 
thereby  a  peculiar  Right  to  this  Offering,  That 
Nurfe  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  Builder  and  Refi* 
ner  of  Mankind,  (with  what  Pride  I  fay  our  com- 
mon Mother,  Eton!)  has  furnifhed  Tou  with  a 
true  Tajie  of  Letters ;  fo  that  tho  Shakespear 
might  fear  Tou,  as  a  Judge,  yet  he  now  prides  himfelf 
in  courting  Tou,  as  a  Patron. 

IN  Tour  Travels,  Tour  Name,  the  heft  Harbinger^ 
prepared  for  Tou  at  every  Court  a  Reception  fuitable 
to  the  Son  of  Mr,  Walpole.  Tou  was  then  the 
Reprefentative  of  the  Englifli  Genius  Abroad,  dif- 
playing  that  Probity,  Integrity,  and  Opennefs  of  Soulj 
that  diflinguifhes  this  Nation  from  all  others. 

IN  the  Situation  Tou  are  now  in,  A/yLoRD, 
Tou  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  imitate  the  Great 

Pattern 
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Pattern  before  Tou,  to  the  Joy  of  Tour  Friends,  and 
the  T>ifappointment  not  of  Tours  ^fo  much  as  oj  Tour 
Country's  Enemies.  Tou  have  the  noblefi  Incentives : 
For  it  is  with  Tou  as  with  young  ACc^nius, 

Te  pater  ^  n  e  a  s  &  Avunculus  excitat  Hector. 


I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfliip's  moft  obedient 

humble  Servant, 


G.  Sew  ELL 


(  vii  ) 


T  H  E 

PREFACE. 

E  N  of  Learning  and  Leifiire  have  iifually  bii- 
fied  themfelves  in  reprinting  the  Works  of  the 
celebrated  antient  Authors  in  the  Greek  and  Lathi 
Languages :  By  which  means  it  happens,  that 
of  many  of  thefe  we  have  more  than  we  need, 
and  Numbers  of  no  Ufe  at  all ,  the  Ed'ttorsht- 
ing  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as  to  drive  Gentlemen  of  Tafte  back 
to  the  earUeft  Impreffions  of  Books,  where  the  genuine  Senfe 
appears  in  a  truer  Light  than  in  the  idle  Comments  of  our  mo- 
dern Publifliers.  Firft  Editions  are  rarely  to  be  feen,  but  like 
Jewels  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  richly  Curious  5  and  many  new 
ones  bear  little  Value,  either  from  their  Commonnefs,  or  Coarfe- 
nefs.  What  then  has  been  done  by  the  really  Learned  to  the 
dead  Languages,  by  treading  backwards  into  the  Paths  of  An- 
tiquity, and  reviving  and  correcting  good  old  Authors,  we  in 
Juftice  owe  to  our  own  great  Writers,  both  in  Profe,  and  Poetry. 
They  are  in  fome  degree  our  ClaJJics  5  on  their  Foundation  we 
muft  build,  as  the  Formers  and  Refiners  of  our  Language. 

I  N  reforming  old  Palaces,  we  find  that  Time  and  Carelef- 
nefs  have  kept  equal  Pace  in  fpreading  Ruin  5  and  fo  it  fares 

with 
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with  Authors,  who  cany  with  the  Ruft  of  Antiquity,  the  Ble- 
miriies  of  Neglect  and  ill  Ufage.  Of  this,  Shakespear 
is  a  very  remarkable  Inftance,  who  has  been  handed  down  from 
Age  to  Age  very  incorrect,  his  Errors  increafing  by  Time,  and  be- 
ing almoil  conftantly  republifh'd  to  his  Difgrace.  Whatever  w^ere 
the  Faults  of  this  great  Poet,  the  Printers  have  been  hitherto  as 
careful  to  multiply  them,  as  if  they  had  been  real  Beauties  3 
thinking  perhaps  with  the  Indians  that  the  disfiguring  a  good 
Face  with  Scars  of  artificial  Brutes,  had  improved  the  Form  and 
Dignity  of  the  Perfon.  A  fine  Writer  thus  treated  looks  like 
De  'iphohis  among  the  Shades,  fo  maim'd  by  his  pretended  Friend, 
that  the  good  ji^ncas  hardly  knew  him  again  5  and  with  him  we 
may  cry  out, 

Quts  tarn  crudeles  optamt  fumere  ^cenas  f 

The  Anfwer  is  eafy,  the  Tribe  of  Editors,  Correctors,  and 
Printers,  who  have  ufually  as  little  Pity  for  a  He/en,  as  flie  had 
for  her  Htishand. 

THESE  Abominations  of  the  Prefs,  with  feveral  others, 
Ave  fliall  no  doubt  find  remov'd  in  the  new  Edition  of  his 
Tlays.  When  a  Genius  of  fimilar  Fire  and  Fancy,  temper 'd  with  a 
learned  Patience,  fits  down  to  confider  what  Shakespear 
would  T'hmkj  as  well  as  what  he  could  JVrite,  we  may  then 
expert  to  fee  his  Works  anfwer  our  Idea  of  the  Man. 

FAR  be  it  from  any  Hopes  of  m.ine,  that  this  Edition  of 
his  Poems  fhould  equal  his  curious  Correctnefs :  a  lefs  faulty 
one  than  the  former  is  all  the  Reader  is  to  expe(5t.  A  fhorc 
Hiftory,  and  fome  few  occafional  Remarks  will  be  added,  to 
give  Light  to  fome  Paflages,  as  well  of  the  Author,  as  of 
Mr.  Gtldon. 

THIS  Gentleman  rcpublifli'd  thefe  Poems  from  an  old 
Impreflion,  in  the  Year  i/io.  at  the  fame  time  with  Mr.  RoiU'e's 

Publi- 
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Publication  of  his  Plays.  He  ufes  many  Arguments  to  prove 
them  genuine,  but  the  beil  is  the  Style,  Spirit,  and  Fancy  of 
ShaKespear,  which  are  not  to  be  miftaken  by  any  tolerable 
Judge  in  thefe  Matters.  Venus  and  Adonis^  T^arqtnn  and  L?/- 
crece,  are  out  of  Difpute,  they  being  put  to  the  Prels,  and 
dedicated  by  the  Author  himieli:  to  the  Earl  of  Sotithampton  his 
great  Patron.  So  that  Mr.  Rowe  is  evidently  millaken  when 
he  fays,  ^hat  his  Venus  and  Adonis  lam  the  only  Tiece  of 
Poetry  he puhlijh  d  htmfelf  5  there  being  the  fame  Authority  for 
his  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  as  for  the  other. 

^  I  F  we  allow  the  reft  of  thefe  Poems  to  be  genuine  (as  I  think 
Mr.  Gildon  has  prov'd  them)  the  Occafiorial  ones  will  appear  to 
be  the  firft  of  his  Works.  A  young  Mufe  muft  have  a  Miftrefs 
to  play  off  the  beginnings  of  Fancy,  nothing  being  fo  apt  to  raife 
and  elevate  the  Soul  to  a  pitch  of  Poetry,  as  the  Palfion  of  Love. 
We  find,  to  wander  no  farther,  that  Spenfer^  Cowley,  and  ma- 
ny others  paid  their  Firft-fruits  of  Poetry  to  a  real,  or  an  imagi- 
nary Lady.  Upon  this  occafion  I  conjecture,  that  Shake- 
spear  took  fire  on  reading  our  admirable  Spenfer,  who  went 
but  juft  before  him  in  the  Line  of  Life,  and  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  Poet  moft  in  Vogue  at  that  time.  To  make  this  Argu- 
ment the  ftronger,  Spenfer  is  taken  notice  of  in  one  of  thefe  little 
Pieces  as  a  Favourite  of  our  Author's.  He  alludes  certainly  to  the 
Fatry  ^j'^^^^^when  he  mentions  his  Deep  Conceit  3  that  Poem  being 
entirely  Allegorical.  It  has  been  remark'd,  that  tnorc  Poets  have 
fprung  from  Spenfer  than  all  our  other  Enghfjj  Writers  5  to  which 
let  me  add  an  Obfervation  of  the  late  Dr.  Garth,  That  moft  of 
our  late  ones  have  been  fpoil'd  by  too  early  an  Admiration  of 
Jidilton.    Be  it  to  Spenfer  then  that  we  owe  S  h  a  k  e  s  p  e  a  r  1 

^he  Fatreft  Scyon  of  the  Fairejl  T'ree, 

In  Metaphor,  Allufion,  Defcription,  and  all  the  ftrongeft  and 
higheft  Colourings  of  Poetry,  they  both  are  certainly  without 
Equals.    Spenfer  indeed  trod  more  in  the  Paths  of  Learning, 

a  borrow'd, 
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borrowed,  improv'd,  and  heighten'd  all  he  imitated:  But 
Shakespear's  Field  is  Mature^  and  there  he  undoubtedly 
triumphs  without  a  Rival.  His  Imagination  is  a  perpetual 
Fountain  of  Delight,  and  all  drawn  from  the  fame  Source  :  even 
his  WildnefTes  are  the  Wildnefles  of  Jslature.  So  that  Milton 
ieems  to  have  hit  his  Chara(5ter  beft,  when  he  fays, 

 Shakefpear,  Fancy's  fweeteft^  Ch'tld^ 

Warbles  his  native  Wood-notes jwllX^  " ''^  ' 

The  Child  of  Fancy,  with  the  additional  Epithet  of  fweetejl,  is  an 
Expre/Iion  perfectly  fine,  becoming  both  the  Praifer,  and  the 
Praifed,  and  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  antient  Poetsl  } 

AND  yet  I  cannot  place  his  Learning  fo  low  as  others 
have  done,  there  being  evident  Marks  thra  all  his  \(^fitings  of 
his  Knowledge  in  the  Latin  Language,  and  the  Roman  Hiftory. 
The  Tranflation  of  O^vid  s  two  Epiftles,  Taris  to  Helen,  and  her 
Anfwer,  gives  a  fufficient  Proof  of  his  Acquaintance  with  thai! 
Poet.  Nor  are  thefe  Letters  fo  very  eafy  for  a  common  Tranf^ 
lator :  For  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  and 
Poetical  Fidions,  of  which  S  h  A  K  e  s  i»  e  a  r  miflles  nohe^ 
but  is  ever  faithful  to  the  Original.  How  they  may  be  received 
in  thefe  Days  of  flowing  Vernfication  I  know  not  5  but  I  have  i 
Tranflation  of  the  Metamorphofes  of  the  fame  Age,  far  infefibr 
to  thefe  Epiftles. 

BUT  to  return  to  Mr.  GiUon,  the  Republifher  of  thefe 
Poems.  He  has  prefixed  to  them  an  Ejfay  on  the  Rife  and  Pro-' 
grefs  of  the  Stage,  and  added  Remarks  on  all  his  Plays,  in  or- 
der to  let  the  Reader  into  the  Beauties,  and  Defe(5ts  of  S  h  a  k  e- 
SPEAR.  As  to  the  Eflay,  tho  there  have  been  many  Things 
wrote  in  a  loofe  unconne(5led  manner  on  the  fame  Subjed:,  yet  I 
have  feen  nothing  in  '  our  Tongue  fo  regular,  fo  fully  expla- 
natory, or  fo  well  fupported  by  Inftances  from  the  antient 
Tragic  Poets.    One  may  fafely  fay,  that  this  was  the  Study  of 
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his  whole  Life,  the  darling  and  over-ruling  Paffion  of  his  Soul, 
which  work'd  ofll^  and  fliew'd  it  felf  on  all  Occafions  both  in  Dit- 
courfe  andCompofition.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  his  Idols, 
whom  he  look  d  upon  with  a  fort  of  rehgious  Veneration,  and 
took  a  Pride  in  making  Converts  to  his  Opinion,  by  difplaying 
their  hidden  Glories  to  the  reft  of  Mankind.  This  intimate  Ac- 
quaintance with  thefe  great  Originals,  made  him  an  excellent 
Judge  of  what  deviated  from  their  Standard.  Great  modern 
Names  and  Authorities  were  never  his  Guides,  but  a  Confor- 
mity to  the  juft  Rules  of  the  beft  antient  Critics^  and  the  firft 
Writers.  For  this  Reafon  the  Reader  will  find  him  in  the  Courfe 
of  the  Remarks,  bearing  very  hard  on  Mr.  Dryden^  tho  at  the 
iame  time  that  he  coridemh*d  the  Crific,  he  admir'd  the  Poec. 

T  H  fi  fame  cannbt  be"  faid  of  his  Style,  as  his  Senfe  j  his 
Expre/Tion  being  often  dark,  his  Sentences  long,  une(]ual,  and 
crouded  with  Words  of  the  fame  Signification.  A  depreflion  of 
Fortune,  want  of  Health  and  Leilure,  allowed  him  no  Time 
for  the  Filings,  and  Polifhings  of  a  correct  Writer.  And  yec 
with  all  his  Impcrfedlions,  there  is  great  Matter  of  Improve- 
ment to  be  pick'd  out  of  his  Eflay,  and  Remarks. 

Cumjlueret  LutuknUis^  erat  quod  toller e  voiles. 

I  muft  not  here  leave  Mr.  Gildon  without  taking  notice  of  an 
Argument  he  has  brought  to  prove  thefe  Poems  genuine 3  which 
is  the  Ufe  of  the  Compound  and  Decompound  Epithets,  as  if 
this  was  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Shakesprar.  Others 
have  carried  the  matter  further,  and  from  thence  argu'd  Shake- 
spear  into  an  Underftanding  of  the  Greek  Language,  from 
whence  they  are  deriv'd.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  old 
Englijlj  Books,  may  fee  they  were  in  ule  before  our  Author's 
Time  .  and  as  for  their  being  taken  from  the  Greeks^  that  will 
appear  ridiculous,  when  we  confider  how  eafily  thofe  Epithets 
are  form'd.  For  allow  but  any  Number  adopted  into  our 
Tongue,  and  a  hundred  may  be  coin'd  in  as  many  Minutes.  For 
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Inftance,  if  I  read  far-fiooting  from  the  Greek^  could  not  I  pre» 
fently  compound  f  tre- darting^  and  twenty  others  ? 

BUT  fince  we  are  upon  this  Subjecfi:,  let  us  examine  it  a 
little  more  clofely.  I  wifli  the  Patrons  of  this  Practice  would 
give  us  any  Realon  for  flinging  in  this  unnatural  foreign  Mix- 
ture into  our  Language,  when  we  have  Words  of  Signihcation, 
and  Sound  fufficient  to  anfwer  our  Ideas.  "What  occafion  is  there 
for  Adulteration,  when  we  have  current  Coin  enough  of  our 
own  ?  All  our  beft  and  modeft  Writers  have  ftretch  d  no  far- 
ther than  the  Compound,  and  thofe  fparingly,  and  in  Tran- 
flation,  where  they  will  beft  bear.  If  the  Compounds  may  be 
bore  with  Patience,  the  Decompounds  are  mere  Monfters  3  as 
thefe  of  our  Author,  the  MoUfcenUfmelltng  Hounds,  the  Deisj' 
he-dahled  Morn,  &c.  They  offend  the  Ear,  and  cannot  be  re- 
peated without  uneafinefs.  The  Genius  of  every  Tongue  is 
different  3  and  tho  the  Greek  abounds  with  thele  beautifully 
extravagant  Liberties,  neither  the  fevere  Chaftity  of  the  Lattriy 
nor  our  own  will  allow  of  them.  J^ida  an  excellent  Critic  is 
of  the  fame  Opinion  as  to  the  Latin  5  and  as  his  Words  may 
have  fome  Influence,  I  fliall  give  a  Tranflation  of  a  Paflage  or 
two  to  this  Purpofe. 

"  Multa  tamen  Graiac  fert  Indulgentia  Lingux, 
"  Qux  noftros  minus  addeceant  graviora  iequentes. 

TJnmmher  d  Liberties  may  Greece  become. 
Which  fiiit  not  the  fe'verer  tongue  of  Rome. 

But  he  is  fuller  foon  after  3  as  here, 

"  Verba  etiam  tum  Bina  juvat  conjungere  in  unum, 
"  Molliter  inter  fe  vinclo  fociata  jugali : 
"  Verum  Plura  nefas  vulgo  congefta  coire, 

"  Ipfaque 
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"  Ipfaque  Quadrifidis  lubniti  corpora  membris. 
"  Jtala  nec  pa/Hm  fere  Monftra  Tricorpora  Tellus. 
"  Horrefco  diros  lonitus,  ac  levia  fundo 
"  Invicus  per-terricrepas  per  Carmina  Voces. 

Tisoo  Single  Words  in  pleajing  Union  join, 

ently  wedded  in  a  Social  Line: 
'But  more  nor  Rule,  nor  Decency  afford^ 
Verfe  hohhles  on  a  long-four-jointed  Word. 
The  Decompounds  of  Three,  are  very  rare, 
^nd  Monjiers  foreign  to  our  Latian  ^ir. 
Harjh  jarring  Sounds  Jlrike  grating  on  the  Senfe, 
jindgive  my  Reajbn,  as  my  Ear,  Offence. 
XJn'wiUingly  1  force  in  gliding  Song 
^  grumhhng  n^hrice^re-gurgling  IVord  along. 

OUR  Language,  as  it  now  ftands,  bears  a  near  Affinity  to 
the  Latin,  and  moft  of  its  Rules  are  become  our  own.  Writers 
fliould  therefore  confider  firft  what  our  Tongue  will  bear,  know 
its  Original,  how  it  has  been  improved,  and  from  whence  it  has 
borrowed,  before  they  begin  with  fuch  bold  Innovations.  A 
fingle  Authority  is  neither  a  Rule,  nor  a  Guide.  Cafauhon  de 
Lingua  ^nglica  vetere  will  fl:iow  them  the  Excellence,  Force, 
Power  and  Compafs  of  our  Mother  Englifh  3  after  which  they  will 
hardly  feek  out  for  harfh  and  unnatural  Imitations  of  a  Dead 
Language. 

BUT  enough  of  this.    It  is  not  my  Province  to  fpeak  of 
Shakespear's  Plays  3  only  I  cannot  but  obferve  that  fome  of 
them  do  not  anfwer  their  Titles.    In  Julius  Cafar  for  Inftance, 
there  is  little  of  the  Man,  or  his  memorable  Exploits,  unlefs 
what  is  faid  after  his  Death  3  and  if  any  one  were  to  form  an 
Idea  of  him  from  what  Shakespear  makes  him  fpeak,  he 

would 
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would  make  but  an  indifferent  Figure  for  the  Foremojt  of  J^ankmd, 
Hear  only  his  Character  from  T^ully^  an  Enemy — —  "  Fuit  in 
"  illo  Ingenium,  Ratio,  Memoria,  Litterar,  Cura,  Cogitatio, 
"  Dihgentia  :  res  bello  gelTerat,  quamvis  ReipubUcx  calamitofas, 
"  attamen  Magnas.  Multos  annos  regnare  elt  meditatus :  mag- 
"  no  labore,  magnis  pericuHs,  quod  cogitaverat,  effecerat  :  mune- 
"  ribus,  monumentis,  congiariis,  epulis  multitudinem  impe- 
"  ritam  deUniebat :  fuos  proemiis,  adverfarios  Clementiae  Specie 
"  devinxerat.  Quid  raulta  ?  attulerat  jam  libera^  Civitati,  par- 
"  tim  metu,  partim  patienti'^,  Gonfuetudinem  Serviendi." 

A  Cafar  thus  qualified,  and  fliown  in  all  thefe  Lights,  were 
fit  for  the  Pen  of  an  jiddtfon^  or  a  Congreve  3  and  then  we  might 
cry  out  with  Anthony, 

Here  was  a  C^efar —  when  comes  fuch  Another  ? 

I  THOUGHT  to  fay  no  more  to  his  Plays  5  but  the  Cha- 
rader  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  gives  them  is  too  confiderable  to  be 
omitted.    He  was  himfelf  a  fine  Writer,  and  an  excellent  Judge  of 
Nature,  fo  that  his  Teftimony  will  bear  a  juft  fway  with  the  Rea-" 
der.  His  words  are,  "  Our  old  Dramatic  Poet,  Shakespeaf, 
may  witnefs  for  our  good  Ear  and  manly  Relifh.  Notwithftand- 
"  inghis  natural  Rudenefs,  his  unpolifh'd  Style,  his  antiquated 
"  Phrale  and  Wit,  his  want  of  Method  and  Coherence,  and  his  De-'. 
"  ficiency  in  almoft  all  the  Graces  and  Ornaments  of  this  kind  of 
"  Writings  yet  by  the  Juftnels  of  his  Mora  l,  the  Aptncls  of 
"  many  of  his  Defcriptwiis,  and  the  plain  and  natural  Turn  of 
feveral  of  his  Characters^  he  pleafes  his  Audience,  and  often 
"  gains  their  Ear,  without  a  fingle  Bribe  from  Luxury  or  Vice. 
"  That  Piece  of  his,  (the  Tragedy  of  H.\mlet)  which  ap- 
"  pears  to  have  moft  aflfedled  Bnglijh  Hearts,  and  has  perhaps 
been  oftneft  a6led  of  any  which  have  come  upon  our  Stage, 
"  is  almoft  one  continu'd  Moral :  a  Series  of  deep  Reflev5iions, 
"  drawn  from  o//^"  Mouth,  upon  the  SubjecSl  of  one  lingle  Acci- 
dent and  Calamity,  naturally  fitted  to  move  Horror  and  Com- 
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"  pafHon.  It  may  be  properly  faid  of  this  Play,  if  I  miHake 
"  not,  that  it  has  only  One  Chara6ier  or  pr  'thcipal  T^art.  It 
"  contains  no  Adoration  or  Flattery  of  the  Se>^ :  no  ranting  at 
"  the  Gods  :  no  bluftering  Hero'ifm  :  nor  any  thing  of  that  cu- 
rious  mixture  of  the  fierce  and  Tender,  which  makes  the 
"  hinge  of  modern  Tragedy,  and  nicely  varies  it  between  the 
"  Points  of  Love^  and  Honour*" 

I  HAVE  already  run  this  Preface  to  a  great  length,  other- 
wife  I  fhould  have  taken  notice  of  fome  beautiful  Paflages  in  the 
Poems  5  but  a  Reader  of  Tafte  cannot  mifs  them. 

FOR  my  own  part,  as  this  Revifal  of  his  "^^orks  obliged  me 
to  look  over  Shakespear's  Plays,  I  can't  but  think  the  Pains 
I  have  taken  in  corre(5ling,  well  recompenfed  by  the  Pleafure  I 
have  receiv'd  in  reading:  And  if  after  this,  1  fhould  attempt  any 
thing  Dramatic  in  his  Vein  and  Spirit,  be  it  owing  to  the  flame 
borrow'd  from  his  own  Altar! 

Humpjlead 
Nov.  24. 
17*4. 
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^EFORE  I  come  to  the  Art  and  Rife  of  the  Stage, 
,j  I  fhall  fay  a  Word  or  two  of  Shakefpear,  the  EngliJJj 


ui  Ornament  of  it,  and  of  his  Works.  I  confefs  that  I 
'^^ '  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  Life,  written  by  Mr^Rowcy 
who  has  perfe£lly  exhaufied  that  Subject  ;  yet 
he  has,  by  decHning  a  general  and  full  Criticifm,  left  me  room 
enough  to  difcourfe  both  of  the  Author's  Genius,  and  his  Writings. 
As  1  fliall  give  many  more  Examples  of  his  Beauties,  than  thofe 
tew  which  his  Editor  has  but  ilightly  glanc'd  on  in  his  Life ;  fo  (ball 
I  lay  down  fuch  Rules  of  Art,  as  that  the  Reader  may  be  able 
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to  diftinguifh  his  Errors  from  his  PerfeSlions,  now  too  much,  and 
too  unjuftly  confounded  by  the  foolifh  Bigotry  of  his  blind  and 
partial  Adorers.  For  there  are  a  fort  of  Men,  who  deal  by 
him,  as  fome  of  our  modem  Dedicators  do  by  their  Patrons ; 
denying  them  all  Defe£ls,  and  at  the  fame  time  dawbing  them 
with  fliining  Qiialities,  which  they  do  not  only  not  poITefs,  but 
have  no  need  of,  to  compleat  their  Chara£ler  :  By  fo  childifh  a 
Condudl  not  only  bringing  into  queftion  thofe  which  are  really 
their  Due,  but  making  their  Patrons  as  ridiculous,  as  themfelves. 
For  an  unjuft  or  ill-grounded  Praife  of  the  Living,  is  no  better 
than  fulfom  Flattery  ;  and  of  the  Dead,  only  a  mere  alTuming 
Compliment  to  ourfelves,  as  Men  of  greater  Genius,  Difcem- 
menr,  and  Penetration  than  others,  in  the  Difcovery  of  Beau- 
ties, which  they  are  not  able  to  find  out.  This  is  the  very 
Fault  which  thofe  Modernifts  lay  to  the  Charge  of  the  Admirers 
of  the  Antients :  For  while  they  would  perfuade  us,  that  thefe 
have  given  Beauties  to  Homer,  Firgil,  Horace,  iffc,  which  thofe 
Poets  never  thought  of,  or  defign'd,  they  have  advanced  fo  un- 
leafonable  a  Bigotry  to  our  Poet,  that  if  a  Man,  by  Art  and 
Reafon,  but  queftion  the  grcateft  and  moft  abfurd  of  his  Faults, 
with  the  Romans  of  old,  on  the  fame  occafion— — -C/^m^w^  periijjc 
Pudorem, 

'Tis  my  Opinion,  that  if  Shake/pear  had  had  thofe  Advan- 
tages of  Learning,  which  the  perfeft  Knowledge  of  the  Antients 
would  have  given  him ;  fo  great  a  Genius  as  his  would  have 
made  him  a  very  dangerous  Rival  in  Fame  to  the  greateft  Poets 
of  Antiquity :  So  far  am  I  from  feeing,  how  this  Knowledge 
could  either  have  curb'd,  confin'd,  or  fpoii'd  the  natural  Excel- 
lence of  his  Writings.  For  tho  I  muft  always  think  our  Author 
a  Miracle,  for  the  Age  he  liv'd  in,  yet  I  am  oblig'd,  in  Juftice 
to  Reafon  and  Art,  to  confefs  that  he  does  not  come  up  to  the 
Antients,  in  all  the  Beauties  of  the  Drama ;  yet  it  is  no  fmall 
Honour  to  him,  that  he  has  furpafs'd  them  in  the  Topicks  or 
Common  Places. 

But  to  put  his  Errors  and  his  Excellencies  on  the  fame  Bot- 
tcm,  is  to  injure  the  latter,  and  give  the  Enemies  of  our  Poet 
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an  Advantage  againft  him,  of  doing  the  fame ;  that  is,  of  re- 
jecting his  Beauties,  as  all  of  a  piece  with  his  Faults.  This  un- 
accountable Bigotry  of  the  Town  to  the  very  Errors  of  Shake' 
fpear  was  the  Occalion  of  Mr.  Rymer^s  Criticifms,  and  drove 
him  as  far  into  the  contrary  Extreme.  I  am  far  from  approving 
his  Manner  of  treating  our  Poet ;  Tho  Mr.  Dryden  owns  that 
all,  or  moft  of  the  Faults  he  has  found,  are  juft ;  yet  he  adds 
this  odd  Refle£lion :  "  And  yet,  fays  he,  who  minds  the  Cri- 
"  tick,  and  who  admires  Shakefpear  lefs  ? "  That  was  as  much  as 
to  fay,  "  Mr.  Rymer  has  indeed  made  good  his  Charge,  and  yet 
"  the  Town  admir'd  his  Errors  ftill :  "  Which  I  take  to  be  a 
greater  Proof  of  the  Folly  and  abandon'd  Tafte  of  the  Town, 
than  of  any  Imperfe£lions  in  the  Cririck.  And  this,  in  my 
Opinion,  exposed  the  Ignorance  of  the  Age  he  liv*d  in  ;  to  which, 
Mr.  Rowe  very  juftly  afcribes  moft  of  his  Faults.  It  muft  be 
ownM,  that  Mr.  Rymer  carry 'd  the  Matter  too  far,  lince  no 
Man,  who  has  the  leaft  Relifh  of  Poetry,  can  queftion  his 
Genius :  For,  in  fpite  of  his  known  and  vifible  Errors,  when  I 
read  Shakefpear,  even  in  fome  of  his  moft  irregular  Plays,  I  am 
furpriz'd  into  a  Pleafure  fo  great,  that  my  Judgment  is  no 
longer  free  to  fee  the  Faults,  tho  they  are  ever  fo  grofs  and 
evident.  There  is  fuch  a  Witchery  in  him,  that  all  the  Rules 
of  Art,  which  he  does  not  obferve,  tho  built  on  an  equally 
folid  and  infallible  Reafon,  as  intirely  vanifti  away  in  the  Tranf- 
ports  of  thofe  that  he  does  obferve,  as  if  I  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  the  Matter.  The  Pleafure,  I  confefs,  is  as  pecu- 
liar as  ftrong ;  for  it  comes  from  the  admirable  Draughts  of  the 
Manners,  viUble  in  the  Diftin£lion  of  his  Chara£lers,  and  his 
furprizing  RefleCllons  and  Topicks,  which  are  often  extremely 
heighten'd  by  the  Expreilion  and  Harmony  of  Numbers :  For  in 
thefe  no  Man  ever  excell'd  him,  and  very  few  ever  came  up  to 
his  Merit.  Nor  is  his  nice  touching  the  Paffion  of  J^y,  the 
leaft  Source  of  this  Satisfa6lion ;  for  he  frequently  moves  tlra, 
in  fome  of  the  moft  indifferent  of  his  Plays,  fo  ftrongly,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  quell  the  Emotion.  There  is  llkewife  ever 
a  Sprightlinefs  in  his  Dialogue,   and  often  a  Gcnteeinefs,  efpe- 
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dally  in  his  Much  ado  ahom  Nothing,  which  is  very  furprizing  for 
that  Age,  and  what  the  Learned  BEN  could  not  attain  by 
all  his  Induftry :  And  I  confefs,  if  we  make  fome  fmall  Allow- 
ance for  a  few  Words  and  ExprelTions,  I  queftion  whether  any 
one  has  fince  exccll'd  him  in  that  Particular, 

The  all  thefe  Beauties  were  owing  chiefly  to  a  natural 
Strengtli  of  Genius  in  him,  yet  I  can  never  give  up  his  Acquain- 
tance with  the  Antients,  fo  intirely  as  Mr.  Rorpe  has  done  ;  be» 
caufe  I  think  there  are  many  Arguments  to  prove,  that  he  knew 
at  leafl:  fome  of  the  Latin  Poets,  particularly  Ovid ;  two  of  his 
Epiftles  being  tranflated  by  him  :  His  Motto  to  Fenus  and  Adonis 
is  another  Proof.  But  that  he  had  read  Plautus  himfelf,  is  plain 
from  his  Comedy  of  Errors,  which  is  taken  vilibly  from  the  Me- 
noechmi  of  that  Poet ;  as  will  be  evident,  when  we  come  to  con- 
fider  that  Play.  The  Charadters  he  has  in  his  Plays  drawn  of 
the  Romans,  is  a  Proof,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  Hi- 
ftorians ;  and  Ben  himfelf,  in  his  commendatory  Verfes  before 
the  firft  Folio  Edition  of  Shakefpears  Works,  allows  him  to  have 
a  little  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek ;  that  is,  he  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  as  perfe£l  a  Critick  in  the  Latin,  as  he  himfelf  was  but 
yet  that  he  was  capable  of  reading  at  leafl  the  Latin  Poets ;  as 
is,  I  think,  plainly  prov'd.  For  1  can  fee  no  manner,  of  Weight 
in  that  Conje£lure,  which  fuppofes  that  he  never  read  the  An^ 
iients,  becaufe  he  has  not  any  where  imitated  them ;  fo  fertile 
a  Genius  as  his,  having  no  need  to  borrow  Images  from  others, 
which  had  fuch  Plenty  of  his  own.  Belides,  we  find  by  Expe- 
rience, that  fome  of  our  modem  Authors,  nay,  thofe  who  have 
made  great  Figures  in  the  Univerlity  for  their  Wit  and  Learning,, 
have  fo  little  follow 'd  the  Antients  in  their  Performances,,  that  by 
them  a  Man  could  never  guefs  that  they  had  read,  a  Word  of 
them ;  and  yet  they  would  take  it  amifs,  not  to  be  allow'd  to 
be  very  well  read  both  in  the  Latin,  and  Greek  Poets.  If  they 
do  this  in  their  Writings  out  of  Pride,  or  want  of  Capacity  ; 
may  we  not  as  juftrly  fuppofe,  that  Shake/pear  did  it  out  of  an 
Abundance  of  his  own  natural  Stock  ?  I  contend  not  here  to 
prove,  that  he  was  a  perfedl  Mailer  of  either  the  Latin,  or  Greek 
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Authors ;  but  all  that  I  aim  at,  is  to  fhew,  that  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  reading  feme  of  the  Romans,  fo  he  had  adlually  read 
Ovid,  and  Plautus,  without  fpoiling  or  confining  his  Fancy,  or 
Genius. 

"  Whether  his  Ignorance  of  the  Antients  were  a  Difadvan- 
*  tage  to  him  or  no,  may  admit  of  a  Difpute."    I  am  furpriz'd 
at  the  Allertion  ;   unlefs  Mr.  Rorve  means.  That  all  things  may 
be  argu'd  upon ;   and  that  the  Problems  of  Euclid,  fo  long  ad- 
mitted as  indifputable,   may,  by  a  new  fort  of  Scepticifm^  be 
caird  in  queftion.    The  Reafon  he  afligns  for  this,  is  thus : 
"  For  tho  the  Knowledge  of  them  might  have  made  him  more 
"  correal,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  Regularity  and 
"  Deference  for  them,  which  would  have  attended  that  Corrc6l:- 
ncfs,  might  have  reftrain'd  fome  of  that  Fire,  Impetuofity, 
and  even  beautiful  Extravagance,  which  we  admire  in  Shake- 
"  fpearJ'    I  muft  own,  that  I  am  not  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing his  Proof,  or  indeed  of  finding  that  it  is  any  Proof  at  all  ; 
For  if  the  Knowledge  of  the  Antients  would  have  made  him 
correal:,  it  would  have  given  him  the  only  Perfection  he  wanted  ; 
and  that  is  certainly  an  Advantage  not  to  be  difputed.  But 
then  this  "  CorreClnefs  might  have  reftrain'd  fome  of  that  Fire, 
"  Impetuofity,  and  even  Beautiful  Extravagance,  S^c"    We  do 
not  find,  that  CorreBnefs  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
8zc.   reftrain'd  any  Fire  that  was  truly  celeft;ial :  And  why  we 
fhould  think,   that  it  would  have  had  a  worfe  EfFe6l  on  Shake- 
fpear,   I  cannot  imagine;  nor  do  I  underftand  what  is  meant 
by  Beautiful  Extravagance :  For  if  it  be  fomething  beyond  Na- 
ture, it  is  fo  far  from  being  admir'd  by  Men  of  Senfe,  that  it 
is  contemn'd  and  laugh 'd  at.    For  what  there  is  in  any  Poem, 
which  is  out  of  Nature,  and  contrary  to  Veriiimilitude  and  Pro- 
bability, can  never  be  beautiful,  but  abominable.    The  Buiinefs 
of  Poetry  is  to  copy  Nature  truly^  and  obferve  Probability  and 
Verifimiiimde  juftly  ;  and  the  Rules  of  Art  are  to  iliew  us  what 
Nature  is,  and  how  to  diftinguilh  its  Lineaments  from  the  unruly 
and  prepofterous  Sallies  and  Flights  of  an  irregular,  and  uninftru- 
ded  Fancy.    So  that  as  1  think  it  is  plain,  that  Shakefpear  wa^ 
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not  intlrely  ignorant  of  the  Antients ;  fo,  I  believe,  it  is  as  evi- 
dent, that  he  would  have  been  much  more,  not  Icfs,  perfedl  than 
he  is,  had  his  Ignorance  of  them  been  much  lefs,  than  it  really  was. 
A  judicious  Reader  of  our  Author  will  ealily  difcover  thofe  De- 
fefls,  that  his  Beauties  would  make  him  wlm  had  been  corre£led 
by  a  Knowledge  of  the  whole  Art  of  the  Drama,  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  the  Force  of  his  own  Judgment,  or  the  Strength 
of  his  Imagination,  he  has  follow'd  the  Rules  of  Art  in  all  thofe 
Particulars  in  which  he  pleafes.  I  know,  that  the  Rules  of  Art 
have  been  fufficiently  clamour'd  againft  by  an  ignorant  and 
thoughtlefs  fort  of  Men  of  our  Age  ;  but  it  was  becaufe  they 
knew  nothing  of  them,  and  never  conlider  d,  that  without  fome 
Standard  of  Excellence,  there  could  be  no  Juftice  done  to  Merit, 
to  which  Poetafters,  and  Poets  muft  elfe  have  an  equal  Claim, 
which  is  the  higheft  Degree  of  Barbarifm.  Nay,  without  an  Ap- 
peal to  thefe  very  Rules,  Shake/pear  himfelf  is  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifh'd  from  the  moft  worthlefs  Pretenders,  who  have  often  met 
with  an  undeferv'd  Applaufe,  and  challeng'd  the  Title  of  great 
Poets  from  their  Succefs. 

Nature,  Nature  is  the  great  Cry  againft  the  Rules.    We  muft 
be  judg'd  by  Nature,  fay  they  ;   not  at  all  conlidering,  that  Na' 
ture  is  an  equivocal  Word,  whofe  Senfe  is  too  various  and  exten- 
flve  ever  to  be  able  to  appeal  to ;  fince  it  leaves  it  to  the  Fancy 
and  Capacity  of  every  one,   to  decide  what  is  according  to  Na- 
ture, and  what  not.    Befides,  there  may  be  a  great  many  things 
natural,   which  Dramatick- Poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with.  To 
do  the  Needs  of  Life,  is  as  natural  as  any  A61:Ion  of  it ;   but  to 
bring  fuch  a  thing  into  a  Piece  of  Hiftory-Paintlng,  or  Draniatick- 
Poetry,  would  be  monftrous  and  abfurd,  tho  natural ;  for  there 
may  be  many  things  natural  in  their  proper  Places,  which  are  not 
fo  in  others.    It  is  therefore  neceffary,  there  ihould  be  Rules  to 
let  the  Poet  know  not  only  what  is  natural,  but  when  it  is  proper 
to  be  introdac'd,  and  when  not.    The  Droll-Pieces  of  the  Dutch 
are  all  very  natural ;  yet  I  dare  believe  there  is  no  Man  fo  very 
ignorant  of  the  Decorum  of  Hiftory-Painting,  as  to  think,  that 
in  the  Tent  of  Darius,  by  Monlieur  Le  Bnm,  or  the  Jepbthas 
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Sacrifice^  it  wou'd  be  natural  or  proper  to  introduce  one  of  thofe 
Droll-Pieces,  either  of  drinking,  dancing,  fnick-or-fnee,  or  the 
like.  For  tho  both  the  Painters  have  propos'd  Nature  for  their 
Copy,  and  have  drawn  her  perfe£Hy  well ;  yet  Grief  and  Laugh' 
ter  are  fo  very  incompatible,  that  to  join  thefe  two  Copies  of 
Nature  together,  wou'd  be  monftrous,  and  fhocklng  to  any  judi- 
cious Eye.  And  yet  this  Abfurdlty  is  what  is  done  fo  common- 
ly among  us  in  our  Tragi-Comedies ;  this  is  what  our  Shakefpear 
himfelf  has  frequently  been  guilty  of,  not  only  in  thofe  Mix- 
tures which  he  has  given  us  of  that  kind,  but  in  many  other 
Particulars,  for  want  of  a  thorow  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of 
the  Stage. 

After  this,  I  hope  no  Man  will  alFert,  that  Criticifm  is  an  ill- 
,  natur'd  Work,  unlefs  he  will  declare  for  all  the  Extravagancies  of 
Ignorance,  and  that  Abfurdities  ought  to  be  indulged  for  the  fake 
of  a  great  Name.  For  if  Truth  and  Reafon  may  be  of  any  Ac- 
count, to  point  out  the  real  Errors  of  any  Man,  muft  be  thought 
a  good-natur'd  Office ;  fince  it  is  to  bring  Men  to  a  juft  Senfe 
of  things,  and  a  true  Knowledge  and  Tafte  of  Nature,  and  Art. 
Did  ever  any  Man  think  it  an  ill-natur'd  thing  to  tell  a  Friend  of 
his  Miftakes  in  Condu£l  ?  Much  lefs  muft  it  be  thought  fo  in  the 
Difcoveries  of  the  Errors  of  writing  ;  becaufe  by  the  Corredlion 
many  are  informed  how  to  dire£l  themfelves  juftly,  and  not  to 
follow  the  Ignes  Fatuos  of  a  diftemper'd  Fancy,  without  ever 
confulring  Judgment;  which  muft  make  its  Decifion  by  the 
Rules  of  Art.  1  confefs,  that  there  is  a  Decency  in  doing  this, 
which  to  forfake,  is  to  become  liable  to  this  Cenfure,  as  Mr.  Rjy 
mer  has  done ;  who  was  not  content  to  point  out  the  Faults  of 
Shakefpear,  but  would  deny  him  all  manner  of  Excellence  ;  The 
like  has  been  done  by  the  Remarker  on  Cato,  This  indeed  fa- 
vours of  Ill-nature  and  Envy;  But  fure  no  body  will  accufe  Ari' 
ftotle  of  the  fame  Crime,  for  thofe  he  difcovers  in  Sophocles,  Eu' 
ripides,  and  fome  other  Greek  Poet?,  whofe  Beauties  and  Perfe- 
ftions  he  recommends  to  our  Imitation.  Notwithftanding  that 
he  forms  from  thefe  his  Poeticks,  and  tho  they  were  of  fuch  great 
Authoiity  and  Efteem  3   yet  this  Father  of  all  Criticks  makes  no 

Difficulty 
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Difficulty  of  fliowing  in  what  they  tranfgrefs'd  the  Rules,  which 
he  founds  on  Reafon,  and  Nature :  Which  the  Athenians  rightly 
look'd  on,  as  a  piece  of  Juflice^  not  Ill-nature.  For  if,  as  he  ai- 
low'd  them  their  Excellencies,  he  had  not  pointed  out  their  De- 
fers ;  he  had  left  room  for  a  Bigotry  to  a  Name,  to  have  made 
their  Vices  pafs  for  Virtues,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  juft  Improve- 
ment of  fo  noble  an  Art.  Thus  I  Ihall  all  along  recommend  the 
Beauties  of  Shake/pear;  but  muft  beg  leave  to  lay  down  the  Rules 
of  the  Drama,  left  we  fall  into  an  erroneous  Imitation  of  his 
Faults.    The  Anfwer  of  Dionyfius  to  Pompey  the  Great,  will  be 

juft,   to  all  who  lliall  be  of  his  mind,  Pompey  complain'd, 

that  he  had  found  fault  with  Plata,  to  which  he  replies  in  this 

manner,  "  Your  Veneration  for  Plato  is  juft,  but  your  Ac- 

"  cufation  of  me  unjuft.     When  a  Man  writes  to  fliow  what  is 
good  or  bad  in  a  Subje£l:,  he  ought,  with  the  utmoft  Exadlnefs, 
to  point  out  its  Virtues,  and  Vices,  becaufe  that  is  a  certain  way 
to  come  at  the  Truth,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  things. 
FLad  I  wrote  againft  Plato,   with  a  Defign  to  decry  his  Works, 
"  I  ought  to  have  been  accounted  as  envious  as  Zoilm ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  my  Defign  was  to  praife  him  :   Yet  if  in  doing 
"  this,  I  have  difcover'd  and  improved  any  of  his  Errors  or  De- 
fe61s,  I  have  done  nothing  that  merits  a  Complaint,  ijfc* 
This,    I  hope,   is  fufficient  to  clear  juft  Criticifm  from  the 
Imputation  of  Ill-nature :    And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  lince  Poe- 
try has  always  been  efteem'd,   in  all  civiliz'd  and  polite  Coun- 
tries, a  noble  Art ;   there  is  a  Necellity  to  free  it  from  that  Bar- 
bar  ifm  it  has  hitherto  lain  under  in  this  Nation,  efpecially  in  its 
moft  valuable  and  ufeful  Part,  the  Drama ;   to  lay  down  thofe 
Rules  which  may  form  our  Judgment,  and  bring  it  to  a  Perfe- 
£llon,  that  it  has  not  yet  known  among  us. 

There  is  indeed  a  very  formidable  Party  among  us,  who  are 
fuch  Libertines  in  all  manner  of  Poetry,  efpecially  in  the 
Drama,  that  they  think  all  regular  Principles  of  Art  an  Impoli- 
tjon  not  to' be  born  ;  yet,  while  they  refafe  in  Poetry  juft  Rules, 
as  a  Teft  of  their  Performance,  they  will  allow  no  Man  a  Ma- 
fter  in  any  other,  that  follows  not  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  be  it 

Painting, 
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Painting,  Statuary^  ArchiteHure,  &c.  tho  the  Precepts  of  Poetry 
are  not  lefs  founded  on  Nature,  and  Reafon,  and  muft  indeed  be 
the  only  Dlftin£lion  betwixt  an  Artifl-,  and  a  Pretender.  This  falfe 
Notion  has  open'd  a  Door  to  all  the  abominable  Scrlhlers,  who 
have  fo  often  won  a  Reputation  from  the  Ignorance  of  the  Town 
( to  the  Scandal  of  the  Nation)  nay,  who  have  pafs'd  for  Authors 
of  the  firfl:  Rank ;  tho  their  Writings,  as  Ben  Johnfon,  in  his  Dif- 
coveries^  has  it,  A  Man  would  not  wrap  up  my  wholefome  Drug  in, 
Szc,  For  if  Poetry  have  no  certain  Standard  of  Excellence,  no 
fix'd  Rules  to  go  by  ;  then  it  muft  of  confequence  be  an  arbitrary 
Licence  of  writing  what  extravagant  thing  foever  one  pleafes ; 
and  that  Mefs  of  Madnefs,  that  is  moft  plaufibly  cook'd  up  by 
the  Players,  and  goes  beft  down  with  tlie  Mol^,  that  is,  the  Igno- 
rant of  all  Degrees  and  Stations,  is  the  beft  Poetry  :  A  Notion 
fo  very  whimfical,  that  it  was  never  entertaln'd  in  any  City  in 
the  Univerfe,  but  London  (and  perhaps  Madrid,)  for  it  levels  all 
Men,  makes  Settle  and  Durfey  as  good  Poets  as  Otway,  and  Addifon  : 
Which  is  to  deter  Men  of  Learning  and  Genius  from  writing, 
iince  they  are  liable  to  Cenfures,  almoft  as  fcandalous  as  thofe 
the  Poets  of  Madrid  are  fubje6l  to ;  as  we  have  the  Account 
from  The  Ladys  Travels  into  Spain ;  Which,  becaufe  it  bears  feme 
Proportion  to  the  State  of  our  Stage,  I  ftiall  tranfcribe. 

 «  The  fineft  Comedy  in  the  World,  (fays  flie)   I  mean 

'  thofe  a^led  in  the  Cities,   very  often  receive  their  Fate  from 

*  the  weak  Fancy  of  fome  ignorant  Wretch  or  other.     But  there 
is  one  particularly,  a  Shoe-maker,  who  decides  the  Matter,  and 

'  who  has  gain'd  fo  abfolute  an  Authority  fo  to  do,  that  when 
'  the  Poets  have  made  their  Plays,  they  go  to  him,  and  as  it 
'  were,  fue  to  him  for  his  Approbation:  They  read  to  him  their 

*  Plays;  and  the  Shoe-maker,  with  grave  Looks  thereupon,  utters 
^  abundance  of  Nonfence  ;  which  neverthelefs  the  poor  Poet  is 
'  forc'd  to  put  up.     After  al],    if  he  happens  to  be  at  the  iirit 

*  a£ling  of  it,  every  body  has  his  Eyes  upon  the  Behaviour  acd 
\  Action  of  this  pitiful  Fellow  :   The  young  People,   of  what 

*  Qiiality  foever,  imitate  him  ;  if  he  yawns,  they  yawn  ;  if  he 

*  laughs,  fo  do  they.    In  a  word,  fometimes  he  grows  angry  or 

VOL.VIIL  b  '  weary. 
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*  weary,  and  then  takes  a  little  Whiftle,  and  falls  a  whiftling  ; 
'  at  the  fame  time  you  hear  an  hundred  Whiftles,   which  make 

*  fo  llirill  a  noife  that  'tis  enough  to  confound  the  Heads  of  all  the 
^  Spe6lators.  By  this  time,  our  poor  Poet  is  quite  ruin'd  ;  all  his 
'  Study  and  Pains  having  been  at  the  Mercy  of  a  Blockhead,  accord- 
'  ing  as  he  was  in  good  or  bad  Humour/ 

This  perhaps  may  feem  a  harder  Fate,  than  what  our  Poets 
here  are  liable  to  :  But  whilft  Ignorance  is  to  be  Judge  of  Art, 
and  the  Direction  of  the  Theatre  is  in  fuch  Hands,  it  is  certain, 
the  Cafe  is  much  the  fame.  For  the  Fate  of  a  Play  depends  on 
thefe  Gentlemen's  Opinion  of  it,  who  have  nothing  to  guide  them 
but  Fancy,  which  leads  them  ten  times  into  an  Error,  for  once 
that  it  hits  right ;  and  then  it  is  by  wondrous  chance.  Nay, 
it  is  no  new  Defe6l  of  the  Stage ;  for  when  the  Poets,  that  is, 
the  Mafters  of  the  Art,  left  off  ordering  the  Stage,  and  directing 
the  A£lors,  as  the  admirable  Critick  Monfieur  Dacier  obferves  in 
his  Notes  on  the  laft  Chapter  of  Ariflotles  Art  of  Poetry,  the 
Players  being  left  to  themfelves,  immediately  fpoil'd  the  a£ling, 
and  degenerated  from  that  Wifdom  and  Simplicity,  by  which 
they  had  been  maintain'd. 

Thefe  are  the  Gentlemen  particularly  that  bring  their  Argu- 
ments againft  regular  Plays,  which  had  been  as  falfly  urg'd  before 
the  Reformation  of  the  French  Stage  ;  as  is  plain  from  the  Aca- 
demy's Animadverfions  on  the  Cid  of  Corneillej  p.  22  :  Let  their 

Words  juftify  my  AlTertion         ^ie  fi  au  contraire^  quelques  Pieces 

regulaires  doment  pen  de  SatisfaBion  il  ne  faut  pas  croire,  que  ce 
foit  la  Fame  des  Regies,  maif  bien  celles  des  Auteurs ;  dont  le  Sterile 
Genie  na  pu  fournir  a  l^Art,  me  que  fiifl  ajfe^  Riche  :  i.  e.  '  If,  on 
'  the  contrary,  fome  regular  Pieces  give  but  little  Satisfaction, 

*  you  ought  not  to  believe,  that  this  is  the  Fault  of  the  Rules, 
'  but  of  the  Authors  ;  whofe  barren  Genius  cannot  fupply  Art 
'  with  what  is  rich  and  noble.'  The  Rules  of  Art  indeed  are 
not  for  any  Man,  to  whom  Nature  has  not  given  a  Genius  j 
without  which  it  is  impollible  to  obferve,  or  indeed  perfectly  to 
underftand  them. 

The 
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The  ingenious  Michael  Cervantes,  the  celebrated  Author  of 
Don  ^dxot,  tells  us,  that  the  fame  Obje6lion  was  made  to 
him  in  Defence  of  irregular  Plays,  that  had  ufurp'd  the  6^^- 
mJJj  Stage  under  the  Direction  of  the  A6lors.  Which  I  lhall 
tranfcribe,  becaufe  it  Ihows  that  Stage  to  be  like  ours ;  that 
the  Opinion  of  a  Man  of  his  Wit  and  Judgment,  may  have 
a  juft  Influence  on  thofe,  who  look  more  on  Authority,  than 
Reafon. 

In  the  50th  Chapter  of  his  firfl:  Part,  the  Canon  and  the  Cu' 

rate  are  difcourfing  to  this  purpofe,  '  If  thefe  Plays,  that 

'  are  now  in  vogue,  as  well  thofe  that  are  mere  Fiction,  as 
'  thofe  that  are  taken  out  of  Hiftory,  are  all  or  the  greateft  part 
'  of  them,  plain  vilible  Fopperies,  and  things  without  Head  or 
'  Tail ;    yet  the  Multitude  delights  in,  and  thinks  them  good, 

*  tho  they  are  fo  far  from  it.  And  if  the  Poets  who  write,  and 
'  the  Players  who  a£l-,  fay  they  mufi:  be  fuch,  becaufe  the  Mul- 
'  titude  will  have  them  fo,  and  no  otherwife  ;  and  that  thofe 
'  which  are  regular,  and  carry  on  the  Plot  according  to  Art,  are 

*  only  of  ufe  to  a  few  wife  Men,  who  underftand  them,  and  all 
'  the  reft  make  nothing  of  them ;  and  that  it  is  better  for  them 

*  to  get  their  Bread  by  Many^  than  to  be  look'd  on  by  a  Ferv  

'  If  this  be  fo,  I  fay,  the  fame  will  be  the  Fate  of  my  Book ; 
'  after  I  have  crark'd  my  Brain  to  obferve  the  Rules  I  have  fpo- 
'  ken  of,  I  fliall  lofe  my  Labour.  And  tho  I  have  fometimes 
'  endeavour'd  to  perfuade  the  Actors,  that  they  are  in  the  wrong 

*  in  following  that  Opinion ;  and  that  they  would  draw  more 
'  People,  and  gain  more  Reputation  by  acting  Plays,  that  are 
'  according  to  the  Rules  of  Art,  than  by  thofe  Mad  ones :  They 
'  are  fo  fond  of  their  own  Opinion,  that  there  is  no  bearing 
'  them  out  of  it.  I  remember  I  once  faii  to  one  of  thefe  obfti- 
'  nate  Men-  Tell  me,  don't  you  remember  that  a  few  Years 

*  ago,   there  were  three  Plays  allied  in  Spain,   vv^itten  by  a  fa- 

*  mous  Poet  of  this  Kingdom,   which  were  fo  excellent,  that 

*  they  aftonifli'd,  pleas'd,  apd  furpriz'd  all  that  faw  them,  as 
'  well  ignorant,  as  wife  ;  the  Multitude,  as  better  Sort  ?  And 

*  thofe  three  alone  yielded  the  Actors  more  Money  than  tliirty 

b  2  'of 
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'  of  the  beft  that  have  been  made  lince.    Doubtlefs,  Sir,  faid 

^  the  Poet  1  fpeak  of,  you  mean  the  Ifabella,  Phillif,  and  Alexari'^ 

'  der  ?  I  mean  the  fame,  quoth  I,  and  fee  whether  thofe  did  not 

'  obferve  the  Rules  of  Art ;  and  did  not  pleafe  all  People  ?  So 

*  that  the  Fault  is  not  in  the  Multitude^  who  require  Follies  ; 
'  but  in  thofe,  who  know  not  how  to  lliow  them  any  thing  elfe. 
^  Nor  was  the  Play  of  Ingratitude  Revengd  a  Foppery  ;  nor  was 
'  there  any  in  that  of  Niimantia ;   nor  the  Amorous  Merchant ; 

*  much  lefs  in  the  Favourable  She-Enemy ;   nor  in  fome  others, 

*  that  have  been  written  by  judicious  Poets,  to  their  great  Re- 
'  putation  and  Renown,  and  to  the  Advantage  of  thofe  that  a£led 
*■  them.  Much  more  I  urg'd  J  which,  in  my  Opinion,  confounded^ 
'  but  did  not  convince  him,  fo  as  to  make  him  recede  from  his 
'  erroneous  Conceit.' 

'  You  have  hit  on  a  thing,  Mafter  Canon^  (anfwer'd  the  Curate) 
'  that  has  ftir'd  up  the  old  Grudge  I  bear  the  Plays  now  in  ufe  ; 
'  which  is  not  inferior  to  my  Averlion  to  Books  of  Knight-Err  an- 
'  try.  For  whereas  the  Drama,  according  to  Tully,  ought  to  be 
'  a  Mirror  of  human  Life,  a  Pattern  of  Manners,  and  a  lively 
'  Image  of  Truth ;  thofe,  that  are  a£led  now-a-days,  are  Mirrors 
'  of  Extravagancies ;  Patterns  of  Follies  ;  and  lively  Images  of 
*■  Lewdnefs.    For  what  greater  Extravagancies  can  there  be,  than 

*  to  bring  on  a  Child  in  its  Swadling-bands,  in  the  firft  Scene  of 
'  the  firft  A61  ;  and  in  the  fecond  to  have  him  walk  in,  as  grown 
'  up  to  a  ftout  Man  ?   And  what  greater  Folly  than  to  reprefent 
'  to  us  a  fighting  old  Fellow,  and  a  cowardly  young  Man ;  an 
'  haranguing  Footman  ;   a  Page  taking  on  him  to  be  a  Privy- 

*  Counfellor;  a  King  a  mere  Clown;  a  Princ^fs  an  errant  Cook- 
'  -AVench  ?  What  lliall  I  fay  to  the  Time  and  Place,  that  thefe 
'  Accidents  may  or  might  have  happen'd  in  }  For  I  have  feen  a 

*  Play,  whofe  firft  A61  began  in  Europe,   the  fecond  in  Afia,  and 

*  the  third  in  Africa ;  and  had  it  held  out  four  A^ls,  the  fourth 

*  would  have  ended  in  America  ;  and  fo  it  would  have  been  a£led 
t  in  all  the  four  Qiiarters  of  the  Workl. 

'  And  if  Imitation  be  the  principal  Part  of  the  Drama,  how 
^  is  it  poflible  that  any  tolerable  Underftanding  ftaould  be  pleas'd 
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'  to  fee,  that  when  they  are  a6iing  a  PafTage,   that  happen'd  in 

*  the  Days  of  King  Pepin,  or  Charlemagne ;  the  fame  Man,  who 
'  ads  the  Hero  of  the  Play,  Ihould  be  made  the  Emperor  Hera^ 
'  cliusy  who  carry 'd  the  Crofs  to  Jerufalem,  in  order  to  recover  the 
'  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  Godfrey  of  Bulloin  did,  when  there  are  many 
'  Years  diftance  betwixt  thofe  Actions  ?  Or  when  the  Play  is 
'  grounded  on  Fi£lion,  to  apply  it  to  Truths  out  of  Hiftory ;  or 
'  patch  it  up  with  Accidents,  that  happen'd  to  federal  Perfons, 
'  and  at  feveral  Times ;   and  this  not  with  any  Contrivance  to 

*  make  it  appear  probable,  but  with  manifeft  Errors  altogether  in- 
'  excufable  ?  And  the  worft  of  it  is,  there  are  fome  Blockheads 
'  who  call  this  PerfeSlion,  and  all  the  reft  Notion  and  Pe- 
'  dantry,  SccJ 

And  after  fome  Refle^lions  on  the  monftrous  Miracles  forg'd  for 
their  religious  Plays,  he  proceeds  

 <  All  this  is  an  Affront  to  Truth,  a  Difcredit  to  Hiftory, 

'  and  a  Shame  to  the  Spanijh  Wits.    Becaufe  Foreigners,  who  are 

'  very  ftri61:  in  obferving  the  Laws  of  the  Drama,  look  on  us  as 

'  ignorant  and  barbarous,    when  they  fee  the  Abfurdity,  and 

'  enormous  Folly  of  thefe  we  write.    And  that  is  not  excus'd  by 

'  faying,  that  the  chief  Defign  of  well-govern'd  Commonwealths, 

*  in  permitting  Plays  to  be  a6led,  is  to  divert  the  Commonalty 
'  with  fome  lawful  Recreation,    to  difperfe  the  ill  Humours 

*  that  Idlenefs  often  breeds ;  and  that  lince  this  is  done  by  any 
'  Play  good,  or  bad,  there  is  no  Occafion  to  prefcribe  Laws,  or 
'  confine  thofe  that  write,    or  thofe  that  a£l:  them,  to  make 

*  them  fuch  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  For,  as  I  faid,  any  of  them 
'  ferve  to  compafs  the  End  delign'd  by  them.  To  this  I  would 
'  anfwer,  that  the  End  would  be  infinitely  better  attain'd  by 
'  good  Plays,  than  thefe  that  are  not  fo.    For  a  Man^  after  fee- 

*  ing  a  good  and  well-contriv'd  Play,  would  go  away  pleas'd  with 
'  the  Comedy,  inftru£led  by  the  ferious  Part,,  furpriz'd  at  the 
'  Plot,  improv'd  by  the  Language,  warn'd  by  the  Frauds,  in- 
'  form'd  by  the  Examples,  difgufted  at  Vice,  and  in  love  with 

Virtue:   For  a  good  Play  muft  work  all  thefe  Eftefts  upon  him 

'  tliat  fees  it,,  tho  he  be  never  fo  rude,  and  unthinking.  And 
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'  it  is  abfolutely  impollible,  but  that  a  Play,  that  has  all  thefe 

*  Qiialifications,  muft  pleafe,  divert,  fatisfy,  and  content  be- 
'  yond  that  which  wants  them ;   as  for  the  moft  part  thofe  do 

*  that  are  now  a£led.  And  the  Poets  that  write  them  are  not  in 
'  the  Fault ;  for  fome  of  them  are  very  fenfible  of  the  Errors 
'  tliey  commit,  and  know  what  they  ought  to  do.  But  Plays 
'  being  become  v^enal,  they  fay,  and  are  in  the  right  on't,  that 
'  the  xlclors  would  give  nothing  for  them,  if  they  were  not  of 
'  that  Stamp.  And  therefore  the  Poet  endeavours  to  fuit  himfelf 
'  to  what  the  A^lor,  who  is  to  pay  for  it,  requires,  <^r.' 

This  is  fo  near  an  Image  of  our  Dramatick  State,  in  this  Na- 
tion, that  I  hope  the  Obfervation  of  fo  receiv'd  a  Wit  as  Michael 
Cervantes^  will  have  fome  weight  with  our  Men  of  Figure,  who 
are,  or  would  be  thought  Men  of  Senfe  and  Politenefs.  Yet,  if 
they  ftiould  think  Authority  infufficient,  becaufe  againft  their 
wretched  Goufl ;  I  fhall  fhew,  that  Reafon  is  as  much  againft  them : 
and  then  fhew  the  Source  of  our  ill  Tafte,  and  the  Corruption 
of  our  Stage,  by  giving  a  View  of  the  Original  and  Rife  of  the 
Drama,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  in  this  Nation. 

To  come  therefore  to  Reafon,  againft  thofe  blind  Enemies  to 
•Regularity,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  Harmony,  we 
muft  prove  that  Poetry  is  an  Art. 

As  the  Injuftice  of  Men  was  the  Caufe  of  Laws,  fo  the  De- 
cay of  Arts,  and  the  Faults  committed  in  them  (as  Dacier  ob- 
ferves)  oblig'd  Men  firft  to  make  Rules,  and  afterwards  to  revive 
them.  The  Laws  of  Legiftators  place  all  their  Reafon  in  their 
Will,  or  the  prefent  Occurrences ;  but  the  Rules  of  Poetry  ad- 
vance nothing  but  what  is  accompany'd  with  Reafon,  and  drawn 
from  the  common  Sentiments  of  Mankind :  fo  that  Alen  them- 
felves  become  the  Rule  and  Meafure  of  what  thefe  prefcribe. 

All  Arts  are  certain  Rules  or  Means  of  arriving  at,  or  doing 
fcmething  that  is  good  and  beneficial  to  Mankind  ;  new  Poetry 
aiming  at  the  Inftru^lion  of  Men  by  Pleafure,  it  propofes  a  cer- 
tain End  for  the  Good  of  Men  ;  it  muft  therefore  have  certain 
Rules  or  Means  of  obtaining  that  End ;  and  is  therefore  an  Art. 

Poetry 
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Voetry  is  not  only  an  Art,  but  its  Rules  are  known,  and  it  is 
impoffible  to  fucceed  without  them.  The  certain  Confequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  Riiles^  and  n>hat  pleafes,  are  never  contrary  to 
each  other,  and  that  you  can  never  obtain  the  latter,  without 
the  former.  Secondly,  That  Poefy  being  an  Art,  can  never  be 
prejudicial  to  Mankind :  for  when  any  Verfcs  are  fo,  they  devi- 
ate from  the  Rules,  and  are  no  longer  Poetry,  which  was  invent- 
ed, and  improv'd  for  their  advantage  only.  Poefy  owes  its  Rife  to 
Religion  :  Hymns  in  the  praife  of,  and  Thankfgiving  to  Heaven 
for  Bleflings  receiv'd,  was  the  original  Poetry ;  for  Men,  natural- 
ly inclin'd  to  Imitation,  employ 'd  their  native  Tendence  to  Mu- 
fick  and  Song,  to  the  Praifes  of  their  Gods :  And  had  Man  con* 
tinu'd  in  his  primitive  Simplicity,  Hymns  and  Divine  Songs,  as 
among  the  Hebrews,  had  been  all  our  Poetry,  But  in  the  Hea- 
then Syftem,  Men  foon  deviated  from  this  Purity ;  admitting 
firft  the  Praife  of  Men,  and  then  Satire,  or  Raillery  on  one  ano- 
ther at  their  drunken  Meetings,  at  Harveft-home,  or  the  like. 
Thus  Poetry  being  corrupted  foon,  fcarce  retain'd  any  Footfteps 
of  Religion,  whence  it  firft  fprung. 

The  fucceeding  Poets,  being  the  Divines  and  Philofophers  of 
thofe  times,  obferving  the  invincible  Bent  of  the  People  to  thefe 
Feafts  and  Shows,  and  that  it  would  be  a  fruitlefs  Labour  and 
Endeavour  to  reftore  their  primitive  Simplicity  ;  took  an  admi- 
rable and  wife  care  to  turn  this  Inclination  of  theirs  to  Pleafure, 
to  their  advantage  ;  by  making  that  Pleafure  convey  Inftru61:ion 
to  them,  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner. 

To  pafs  over  the  various  Changes  of  Poetry,  we  muft  remem- 
ber that  we  owe  to  Homer  the  Epick  Poem ;  and  in  that,  the  Ori- 
gin of  Tragedy^  more  excellent  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Paffions, 
than  the  Epopee,  which  only  reach'd  to  Cuftoms.  The  Invention 
of  Comedy  fome  attribute  to  the  Corruption  and  degenerate  Lux- 
ury of  the  People,  feme  to  the  Margites  of  Homer ;  but  both 
thefe  Opinions  are  eafily  reconcil'd :  for  the  Opprobria  Rufiica,  as 
Horace  calls  them,  the  lewd  Railleries  of  the  Country-People  at 
their  drunken  rural  Feftivals,  gave  the  Ground-work,  which  the 
Margites  of  Homer  reduc'd  into  a  more  decent  Form  and  Order, 

and 
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and  gave  the  Idea,  whence  afcer-Poets  derived  the  antient 
Comedy, 

But  hence  it  is  plain,  as  I  have  laid,  that  Vocfy  is  an  Art,  he- 
caufe  we  fee  from  its  Rife  it  has  propose!  a  certain  End,  and 
mini:  necelTariiy  have  certain  Means  to  be  conducted  to  that  End. 
For  where  there  is  a  Right  and  a  Wrongs  there  muft  be  fome  Art 
or  Rules  to  avoid  the  one,  and  arrive  at  the  other.  But  then 
perhaps  it  may  ftill  be  queftion'd,  whether  thefe  Rules  are  fix'd 
and  known,  and  whether  they  are  thofe  prefcrib'd  by  Ariflotle  f 
That  they  are  known,  will  be  plain  from  what  follows ;  and 
that  they  are  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  at  leaft  in  the  Drama  (which  I 
lhall  chiefly  inlift  on  in  this  Effay)  will  be  as  plain,  if  we  conli- 
der,  ly?,  Who  gives  the  Rules:  idly^  When  he  gave  them:  and 
^dly^  The  Manner  in  which  he  gave  them.  Ariflotle  s  Character 
for  Knowledge  in  all  the  politer  Arts,  will  be  of  fome  Force  ;  for 
his  Genius  and  Capacity  are  fufficiently  known  to  the  Learned. 

The  Age  he  liv'd  in,  was  in  almoil  the  firfl:  Regulation,  if 
not  Rife  of  Tragedy  ;  learning  the  Art  with  Sophocles^  and  Euripides^ 
who  brought  it  to  Perfection,  and  feeing  the  efFe6l  it  had  on  the 
moft  polite  and  knowing  People  of  the  World,  ^dly^  The  Man- 
ner in  which  they  are  deliver'd,  is  fo  evident  and  conformable  to 
Nature,  as  that  I  cannot  but  be  fenfible  of  their  truth.  To  con- 
firm this,  I  conlider  the  efFe6ls  they  have  had  in  all  Nations 
wdiere  they  were  known  ;  for  all  the  Beauties  of  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  the  other  Greek  Poets  of  any  note,  are  perfectly 
conformable  to  them  :  and  thefe  being  five  hundred  years  after 
reviv'd,  in  the  time  of  Augiiftus,  at  Rome,  we  find  the  Beauties 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Latins  owing  to  them.  Nay,  two  thoufand 
Years  after  they  were  written,  we  obferve  that  by  them  the  befl: 
Tragedies  of  France  and  Spain,  nay,  I  may  fay  of  England  too,  are 
thofe  in  which  they  are  perfectly  follow'd:  in  which  all  that 
pleafes,  is  according  to  the  Rules  and  all  that  difgufts,  or  is  in- 
iipid,  wild,  or  extravagant,  contrary  to  them  :  for  good  Senfe 
and  right  Reafon  are  of  all  Countries.  Human  Laws  indeed 
which  regard  the  State,  alter  according  to  the  Circumftances  and 
Iflterefts  of  the  Men  for  which  they  were  made ;   but  thefe  are 

always 
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always  the  fame,  and  ever  fupport  their  Vigour,  becaufe  they 
are  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  always  aiSs  uniformly,  revives 
them  continually,  and  gives  them  a  perpetual  Exiftence. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  Rules  are  known,  and 
that  they  are  thofe  deliver'd  by  Jrifiotle,  and  that  they  are  ne- 
ver oppolite  to  what  pleafes ;  lince  they  were  made  to  lliew  us 
the  Path  we  ought  to  tread,  that  we  may  arrive  at  what  pleafes. 
Were  the  Rules  and  what  pleafes  oppolite,  we  could  nev^er  pleafe 
but  by  chance  ;  which  is  abfurd.  As  there  are  certain  Rules, 
therefore,  that  teach  us  to  pleafe,  fo  we  ought  to  make  it  our 
bulinefs  to  ftudy  and  learn  them,  both  for  the  reading  and  judg- 
ing part :  for  thefe  Rules  are  drawn  from  the  Pleafam  and  the 
Profitable,  and  lead  us  to  their  Source.  The  Pleafant  and  the 
Profitable  are  what  naturally  pleafe  ;  and  that,  in  all  Arts,  is 
what  we  always  confult.  In  this  mofi:  perfe^l  and  fure  Model 
of  Imitation,  we  find  perfect  UNITY,  and  ORDER;  for  it 
is  it  felf  the  EfFe£l:  of  Order,  and  the  Rule  to  conduct  us  to  it : 
while  there  is  only  one  way  to  find  Order,  but  many  to  fall  into 
Confufion. 

*  There  would  be  nothing  bad  (fays  Dacier  very  jnftly)  in  the 
'  World,  if  all  that  pleas'd  were  good ;  for  there's  nothing  fo  ab- 
'  furd,  but  will  have  fome  Admirers.     You  may  fay  indeed, 

*  that  it  is  not  true  that  what  is  Good  pleafes,  becaufe  we  daily 

*  fee  Difputes  about  the  Good  and  the  Pleafant ;  that  the  fame 
'  thing  pleafes  fome,  and  dilpleafes  others  ;  nay,  it  pleafes  and 
'  difpleafes  the  very  fame  Man  at  diflerent  times.  From 
'  whence  then  proceeds  this  difference  ?    It  comes  either  from 

*  an  abfolute  Ignorance  of  the  Rule,  or  that  the  Paffions  alter  it. 

*  Rightly  to  clear  this  Truth,  I  believe,  I  may  lay  down  this 
'  Maxim,  That  all  fenfible  ObjeSis  are  of  trvo  forts  ;  fome  may  be 
'  judgd  of  by  the  Senfe  independently  of  Re af on  ( I  call  Senfe  that  Im- 

prejjion  -which  the  animal  Spirits  make  on  the  Soul)  and  others  cant 

*  be  jtidg'dof,  but  by  Reafon  exercised  in  Science.    Things  fimply  a- 

*  greeable  or  difagreeable,   are  of  the  firft  Sort ;    all  the  World 

*  may  judge  alike  of  thefe.    For  example,  the  moft  Ignorant  in 

*  Mufick  perceives  very  well  when  a  Player  on  the  Lute  ftrikes 

Vol  VII.         '  c  ^  one 
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*  one  String  for  another ;  becaufe  he  judges  by  his  Senfe,  and 
'  his  Senfe  is  the  Rule.  On  fuch  occalions  we  may,  therefore, 
'  very  well  fay,    That  all  that  pleafes,  is  good ;    becaufe  that 

*  which  is  good  does  pleafe,  or  that  which  is  ill  never  fails  to 
^  dlfpleaie  :    for  neither  Pallion,  nor  Ignorance  dull  the  Senfes, 

*  but  lliarpen  them.  It  is  not  thus  in  things  that  fpring  from 
'  Reafon  :  Paflion  and  Ignorance  work  very  ftrongly  in  them, 
'  and  choke  the  Judgment and  for  this  caufe  we  ordinarily 

*  judge  fo  illy  and  differently  in  thofe  things  of  which  Reafon  is 
* '  the  Rule,  and  the  Caufe,    Why  what  is  had  ofren  pleafes,  and 

*  that  which  is  good  does  not  always  do  fo,  is  not  the  Fault  of 

*  the  Obje£l,  but  of  the  Judge  ;  But  what  is  good  will  infallibly 

*  pleafe  thofe  who       j^idge,   and  that's  fufficient.    By  this  we 

*  may  fee,  that  a  Play,  that  fhall  bring  thofe  things  which  are 

*  to  be  judg'd  by  Reafon  within  the  Rules,  and  alfo  that  which 
^  is  to  be  judg'd  by  Senfe,   ihall  never  fail  to  pleafe  both  the 

*  Learned,  and  the  Ignorant.  Now  this  Conformity  of  Suffra- 
'  ges  is  the  moft  fure,  or,  according  to  Ariflotle,  the  only  mark 
'  of  the  Good  and  Pleafant,    But  thefe  Suffrages  are  not  to  be  ob- 

*  tain'd  but  by  the  obferving  of  the  Rules,   and  confequently 

*  thefe  Rules  are  the  only  caufe  of  the  Good  and  the  Pleafant ; 
'  whether  they  are  follow'd  methodicaly  and  with  deiign,  or 
'  only  by  hazard  or  chance.  For  'tis  certain,  there  are  many 
^  Perfons  who  are  intirely  ignorant  of  thefe  Rules,  and  yet  do 
'  not  mifs  of  Succefs  in  many  things.    But  this  is  far  from  de- 

*  ftroying  the  Rules,  lince  it  only  ferves  to  fhew  their  Beauty, 
'  and  proves  how  far  they  are  conformable  to  Nature,  lince  thofe 
'  often  follow  them,  who  know  nothing  of  them. 

The  latter  end  of  this  is  perfe£lly  prov'd  by  our  Shakefpear, who 
in  all  that  pleafes  is  exa£l:ly  conformable  to  the  Rules,  tho  'tis 
evident  by  his  Defe£l:s,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them.  I  hope 
this  is  enough  to  fatisfy  any  reafonable  Man,  not  only  that  as 
Foefy  is  an  Art,  it  propofes  certain  Means  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
End  ;  but  that  thefe  Rules  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  judg- 
ing, and  writing  juftly.  If  any  one  delire  to  fee  this  Argument 
bandied  more  at  large,  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  read  Mon- 
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ileur  Dacier's  admirable  Preface  to  his  Remarks  on  the  Poeticks 
of  Ariflotle;  from  which,  what  I  have  faidon  this  Head  is  but 
an  Abridgment. 

Since  therefore  the  Neceflity  of  Rules  is  thus  evident,  I  think 
I  cannot  be  more  juft  to  the  Art,  and  to  thofe  Poets  who  may 
hereafter  arife  worthy  the  Name,  than  to  lay  down,  in  as  few 
Words  as  poflible,  the  Rules  of  the  Drama  :  to  which  I  lhall  fub- 
join  fome  relating  to  the  Epigram,  under  which  laft  Head  moft  of 
the  Mifcellanies  of  Shake/pear  will  fall ;  that  by  this  means  the  in- 
genious Reader  may  diftinguifh  betwixt  his  Errors,  and  Beauties, 
and  fo  fix  his  Praife  on  a  jufter  ground,  than  the  blind  Caprice 
of  every  ignorant  Fancy.  And  if  by  this  he  will  not  appear  fo 
praife-worthy  in  many  things,  as  he  may  now  be  thought,  yet 
his  Praife  will  be  greater  and  more  valuable  when  it  is  founded 
on  Reafon  and  Truth,  and  the  Judgment  of  Men  of  Senfe  and 
Underftanding. 

Before  I  come  to  the  particular  Rules  of  the  Stage,  as  Ariflotle 
has  laid  them  down,  I  fhall  fet  down  what  an  Englilh  Nobleman 
has  given  us  on  this  SubjeB  in  Ferfe ;  becaufe  there  are  fome 
Things  relating  efpecially  to  the  Di£lion,  which  Ariflotle  has  not 
meddled  with  ;  and  others,  which  tho  conformable  to  him,  yet 
being  in  Verfe,  fink  eafier  into  the  Memory,  and  will  lead  the 
Reader  better  to  the  Apprehenfion  and  retaining  the  particular 
Rules  in  Profe,  and  perhaps  give  him  a  better  relifh  of  them. 
For  when  by  Pleafure  we  are  firfl:  let  into  the  View  of  Truth,  it 
has  fuch  Charms,  as  to  engage  our  Purfuit  after  it,  thro  ways 
not  altogether  fo  fmooth  and  delightful.  The  Verfes  I  take 
out  of  the  Ejfay  on  Poetry  written  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buc' 
kingham^  at  a  Time  when  the  Town  run  away  with  as  ftrange 
Monfters  as  have  pleas'd  fince  ;  tho  thofe  were  drefs'd  a  little 
more  gayly,  and  went  by  there  Chime  a  little  more  glibly  off 
the  Tongue. 

On  then,  my  Mufe,  advent'roufly  engage. 
To  give  Inftrudions  that  concern  the  Stage. 


The 
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The  Unities  of  A^llon,  Time,  and  Place, 
Which  if  obferv'd  give  Plays  fo  great  a  Grace, 
Are,  tho  but  little  pra£lis'd,  too  well  known. 
To  be  taught  here,  where  we  pretend  alone 
From  nicer  Faults  to  purge  the  prefent  Age, 
Lefs  obvious  Errors  of  the  EngliJJj  Stage. 

Firft  then  Soliloquies  had  need  be  few. 
Extremely  fhort,  and  fpoke  in  Pailion  too. 
Our  Lovers  talking  to  themfelves,  for  want 
Of  others,  make  the  Pit  their  Confident. 
Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yet,  if  thus 
They  truft  a  Friend,  only  to  tell  it  us : 
Th'  Occafion  fhould  as  naturally  fall. 

As  when  ^  Bellario  confefTes  all.  In  Philafler] 

Figures  of  Speech,  which  Poets  think  fo  fine. 

Art's  needlefs  Varnifh  to  make  Nature  fhine, 

Are  all  but  Paint  upon  a  beauteous  Face, 

And  in  Defcriptions  only  can  have  place. 

But  to  make  Ra^e  declaim,  and  Grief  difcourfe^ 

From  Lovers  in  Defpair  fine  things  to  force, 

Muft  needs  fucceed  :  for  who  can  chufe  but  pity 

A  dying  Hero  miferably  witty  ? 

But  O  !  the  Dialogue,  where  Jeft  and  Mock 

Are  held  up  like  a  Reft  at  ftiut tie- cock  I 

Or  elfe  like  Bells  eternally  they  chime. 

They  figh  in  Simile,  and  die  in  Rhime. 

What  Things  are  thefe,  who  would  be  Poets  thought  ? 

By  Nature  not  infpir'd,  nor  Learning  taught  ? 

Some  Wit  they  have,  and  therefore  may  deferVt 

A  better  Courfe,  than  this  by  which  they  ftarve. 

But  to  write  Plays !  Why  'tis  a  bold  Pretence 

To  Judgment,  Breeding,  Wit,  and  Eloquence. 

Nay  more,  for  they  muft  look  within,  to  find 

Thefe  fecret  Turns  of  Nature  in  the  Mind. 

Without  this  Part,  in  vain  would  be  the  Whole,. 

And  but  a  Body  all,  without  a  Soul* 

All 
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All  this  together  yet  is  but  a  Part 

Of     Dialogue,  that  great  and  powerful  Art 

Now  almoft  loft,  which  the  old  Grecians  knew,  ^ 

From  which  the  Romans  fainter  Copies  drew,  > 

Scarce  comprehended  iince,  but  by  a  few:  j 

Plato  and  Lucian  are  the  beft  Remains 

Of  all  the  Wonders  which  this  Art  contains : 

Yet  to  our  felves  we  muft  fome  juftice  do, 

Shake/pear,  and  Fletcher  are  our  Wonders  now. 

Confider  them,  and  read  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

Go  fee  them  play'd,  then  read  them  as  before  : 

For  tho  in  many  things  they  often  fail. 

Over  our  Paflions  flill  they  fo  prevail, 

That  our  own  Grief  by  theirs  is  rock'd  afleep, 

The  Dull  are  forc'd  to  feel,  the  Wife  to  weep. 

Their  Beauties  imitate^  avoid  their  Faults, 

j"  Firft  on  a  Plot  employ  thy  careful  Thoughts ; 

Turn  it  with  Time  a  thoufand  feveral  ways. 

This  oft  alone  has  given  Succefs  to  Plays. 

Reje£l  that  vulgar  Error,  which  appears  ^  . 

So  fair,  of  making  perfe6i  Characters : 

There's  no  fuch  thing  in  Nature,  and  you'll  draw 

A  faultlefs  Monfter,  which  the  World  ne'er  faw. 

J  Some  Faults  muft  be,  that  his  Misfortunes  drew. 

But  fuch  as  may  deferve  Compaffion  too^ 

Befides  the  main  Defign  compos'd  with  Arty 

^Each  moving  Scene  muft  be  a  Plot  apart. 


*  His  Grace  here  refers  to  Comedy,  as  the  Inftances  of  ^lato  and  Liician  /how  ;  for  the  Art 
of  Tragick  Dialogue  is  to  exprefs  the  Sentiments  naturally  in  proper  Words :  elfe  his  Grace 
had  miftaken  ;  for  certainly  in  the  Tragick  Dialogue,  Sophocles  and  Eurifidei,  n^y,  even 
JEfchylui,  muft  have  been  preferr'd.  Nay,  it  will  not  hold  of  Tragedy;  for  Bietcher'i 
Dialogue  is  intolerable  in  that,  and  could  not  be  othcrwife,  becaufe  he  feldom  draws  either 
his  Manners  or  Sentiments  from  Nature. 

j-  Exactly  conformable  to  Ariftotlc. 

:f  Involuntary  Faults,  that  is,  the  EflTecls  of  violent  Paflions,  not  fuch  as  are  voluntary  and 
fcandalous  j  as  will  appear  in  our  Rules. 

^  His  Grace  means  not,  that  the  Scenes  fliould  not  be  a  Part  of  the  Plot  j  but  that  the 
Poet  fhould,  befides  the  main  Defign,  confider  well  the. working  up  of  every  particular  Scene 
which  is  juft. 

Contrive 
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Contrive  each  little  Turn,  mark  every  Place, 
As  Painters  firft  chalk  out  the  future  Face. 
Yet  be  not  fondly  your  own  Slave  for  this. 
But  change  hereafter  what  appears  amifs. 

Think  not  fo  much  where  ftiining  Thoughts  to  place, 
As  what  a  Man  Ihould  fay  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
Neither  in  Comedy  will  this  fuffice. 
The  Player  too  muft  be  before  your  Eyes : 
And  tho  'tis  Drudgery  to  ftoop  fo  low, 
To  him  you  muft  your  utmoft  Meaning  fhow. 

Expofe  no  fingle  Fop,  but  lay  the  Load 
More  equally,  and  fpread  the  Folly  broad. 
The  other  way  is  vulgar  ;  oft  we  fee 
A  Fool  derided  by  as  bad  as  he. 
Hawks  fly  at  nobler  Game ;  in  this  low  way 
A  very  Owl  may  prove  a  Bird  of  Prey. 
Ill  Poets  fo  will  one  poor  Fop  devour  ; 
But  to  colIe6l,  like  Bees,  from  every  Flower, 
Ingredients  to  compofe  that  precious  Juice, 
Which  ferves  the  World  for  Pleafure,  and  for  Ufe ; 
In  fpite  of  Faction  this  would  Favour  get ; 
But  Falftaff  feems  inimitable  yet,  ^c. 

In  what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  Rules,  I  lliall  confine  my  felf  to 
them,  without  going  into  the  Controverfy,  yet  I  lhall  fometimes 
add  the  Reafon  and  Foundation,  that  being  the  Extremity  my 
Bounds  will  admit. 

To  begin  therefore  with  the  Definition  of  Tragedy  (for  the 
Rules  of  that  I  lhall  firft  iniift  on,  much  of  Comedy  depending 

on  them)  it  is  this  '  Tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  one  grave  and 

'  entire  Action  of  a  juft  Length,  and  which,  without  the  Alli- 

*  ftance  of  Narration,  by  the  means  of  Terror  and  Compaffion, 

*  perfe£]:ly  refines  in  us  all  forts  of  Pallions,  and  whatever  is  like 
'  them/ 

This  is  explaln'd  by  a  Piece  of  Hiftory-Painting  (which  is  very 
near  a-kin  to  Tragedy)  for  the  Painter  takes  one  grave  and  en- 
tire 
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tire  A£l:ion,  and  mingles  nothing  elfe  with  it.  For  example, 
Raphael  painted  the  Battel  of  Confiantine,  but  he  brought  not  into 
that  one  A61:ion  of  Conflantine,  all  that  he  had  done  in  his  Life ; 
for  that  had  been  monftrous,  and  contrary  to  Nature  and  Art. 
Thus  a  Tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  fome  one  grave  A£Hon,  but 
not  all  the  Actions  of  a  Man's  Life. 

From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  place  in  Tragedy  for 
any  thing  but  grave  and  ferious  Actions.  Comedy  imitates  the 
witty,  and  the  pleafant,  and  the  ridiculous  Actions  of  Mankind. 
Next,  this  Adion  muft  be  entire ;  that  is,  it  muft  have  a  Begin- 
nings Middle,  and  End,  and  be  of  a  juft  Length :  not  fo  long  as 
that  of  the  Epopee,  nor  fo  fhort  as  a  fingle  Fable.  The  excluding 
Narration,  and  the  confining  its  Aim  to  Terror,  and  Compajjion, 
diftinguifhes  it  from  the  Epick  Poem,  which  may  be  perfect  with- 
out them,  and  employs  Admiration. 

By  the  refining  the  PaiTions,  I  mean  not  their  Extirpation, 
which  is  impoffible  ;  but  the  reducing  them  to  juft  Bounds  and 
Moderation,  which  renders  them  as  ufeful  as  they  are  necelTary ; 
for  by  reprefenting  to  us  the  Miferies  of  thofe  who  have  yielded 
too  much  to  them,  it  teaches  Us  to  have  a  ftriiter  guard  over 
them  ;  and  by  beholding  the  great  Misfortunes  of  others,  ic 
lelTens  thofe  that  we  either  do,  or  may  feel  our  felves. 

This  Imitation  mention'd  in  xht  Definition  being  made  by  the 
ABorSj  or  Perfons  reprefenting,  the  Scenes  are  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Poet :  For  the  Decoration  is  not  only  for  Pomp  and  Show, 
as  it  is  generally  delign'd,  but  to  exprefs  the  Nature  of  the 
things  reprefented,  and  the  Place  where  ;  fince  there  is  no  A£lion 
that  does  not  fuppofe  a  Place,  and  A6lors  drefs'd  in  one  Habit 
or  other  proper  to  that  Place. 

As  Tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  an  JBion,  not  Inclinations  or 
Habits ;  fo  there  is  no  Aftion,  that  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Manners  and  the  Sentiments :  therefore  the  Manners  and  Sen* 
timents  are  elTential  Parts  of  Tragedy.  For  nothing  but  the 
Manners  and  Sentiments  can  diftinguifh  and  chara£l:erize  an  JSlion: 
the  Manners  form,  and  the  Sentiments  explain  it,  expofmg  its 

Caufes 
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Caiifes  and  Motives ;  and  thofe  being  the  Producers  of  ASiionSy 
are  tiie  Caufes  of  Good  and  Evil  to  Mankind. 

The  Imitation  of  an  A£lion  is  properly  call'd  the  Fable  ;  that 
is,  the  Compolition  of  all  the  Parts  and  Incidents  of  this  A6lion 
is  the  Fable.  The  Manners  diftinguifh  the  Qiialities  of  the  Per- 
fons  reprefented  ;  that  is,  characterize  Men,  denote  their  Incli- 
nations either  good  or  bad.  The  Manners  of  Achilles  were  Chaler, 
and  Temerity  ;  thofe  of  Mneds  fweet  Temper^  and  Viety.  The  Sen- 
timents  are  the  Difcourfes  or  Speeches  of  the  Dramatick  Perfons, 
difcovering  their  Thoughts,  and  making  known  their  Actions  : 
by  which  they  fpeak  agreeably  to  their  Manners  or  CharaClers, 
that  the  Auditors  may  know  their  Manners  before  they  fee  their 
Actions. 

There  is  no  Subje<£l:  of  a  Tragedy  where  thefe  following  five 
Parts  are  not  found,  r/^.  The  Fable,  the  Manners,  the  Sentiments, 
the  DiBion,  and  the  Decoration,    Ariftotle  adds  the  Mufick,  be* 
caufe  the  Greek  Poets  directed  that  too.     But  the  chief  and  moft 
conliderable  is  the  Fable,  or  the  Compofition  of  the  Incidents, 
which  form  the  Subje£l  of  the  Tragedy ;  both  in  the  Opinion  of 
Ariftotle,  and  of  all  thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  the  Reafon  of 
Things.    For  Tragedy  is  in  imitation  of  an  A6tion,  not  of  Men ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  Action  conftitutes  the  Tragedy,  and  thap 
th^re  can  be  no  Tragedy  where  there  is  no  Action.    The  good  or 
evil  Fortune  of  Men  depends  on  their  Anions,  and  the  End  that 
every  Man  propofes  to  himfelf,    is  an  Aftion,   not  a  Quality : 
what  Qiialities  Men  purfue,  are  only  as  Mediums  to  fom.e  A61ion. 
Thus  the  general  End  that  Mankind  propofe,  is  to  live  happily  ; 
but  to  live  happily,  is  an  A^lion,  not  a  Quality.    Man  being 
therefore  happy  or  miferable  by  his  Actions,  not  Manners  or  ^ta- 
lities;  Tragedy  propofes  not  to  imitate  the  Manners,  but  adds 
them  for  the  Frodu61ion  of  A(9:Ions.    So  that  the  Fable  (which 
13  the  Imitation  of  the  A^lionJ  being  the  End  of  Tragedy,  it 
rnuft  be  of  the  moil:  importance,  and  chiefly  to  be  conlider'd ; 
for  fo  the  End  in  all  things  is.    Another  Proof,  which  Ariftotle 
brings  for  the  Preference  of  the  Fable  to  all  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Play,  is,  Tlaat  the  bsft  and  moil  taking  Tragedies  (of  his 

Time) 
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Time)  are  thofe  which  have  their  Peripeties,  Revolutions,  or 
Changes  of  Fortune,  and  Difcoveries,  as  in  the  Oedipw  of  So- 
phocles  :  But  thefe  Difcoveries  are  infeparable  from  the  Subje6l:, 
and  confift  intirely  in  ABion,  The  Faille  therefore  furnilhing  the 
moft  efficacious  Means  of  arriving  at  the  End,  muft  necelTarily  in 
Reafon  be  the  moft  important  part  of  Tragedy. 

Ariflotk  indeed,  and  his  befl  Commentators,  are  very  large  on 
this  Head,    to  prove  that  all  the  fine  DiSlion,    the  Manners  well 
exprefs'd,  and  the  Sentiments  natural  and  juft,   are  of  no  manner 
of  value,  if  the  Fable  be  faulty,   or  the  Action  maim'd.     This  is^ 
I  fuppofe,   fufficient  to  let  the  Reader  fee,   that  this  is  not  only 
the  firft  Thing  that  comes  under  our  Confideration,    as  fome 
would  without  any  ground  in  Reafon  infinuate  ;   but  the  moft 
noble  and  moft  important  thing  that  he  is  to  ftudy,   if  he  wou'd 
ever  hope  to  deferve  the  Name  of  a  Tragic  Poet:    to  which  in- 
deed we  have  very  few  of  thofe,   who  have  made  a  confiderable 
noife  in  the  World  for  a  little  time,    who  have  any  Pretence. 
Befides,  it  is  much  ealier  to  fucceed  in  the  Stile,  or  what  the 
leading  Fools  call  fine  Diftion  (which  is  deriv'd,  by  the  way, 
from  Grammar  and  Rhetorick,  not  Poetry )  than  the  forming  of 
the  SuhjeBy  or  Fai?k  juftly,  and  with  Art.     Nature  enabled  Shake' 
fpear  to  fucceed  in  the  Manners  and  DiElion  often  to  perfection ; 
but  he  could  never  by  his  Force  of  Genius,  or  Nature,  vanquilh 
the  barbarous  Mode  of  the  Times,  and  come  to  any  Excellence  in 
the  Fable ;  except  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  and  the  Tern* 
pefi. 

Next  to  the  Fabie^  the  Manners  are  the  moft  confiderable  (and  in 
thefe  Shakefpear  has  generally  exceli'd,  as  will  be  feen  when  we 
come  to  his  Plays ; )  for  as  Tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  an  ABi' 
on,  fo  there  are  no  ASlions  without  the  Manners,  fince  the  Man- 
ners are  the  Caufe  of  Actions.  By  the  Manners  we  difcover  the 
Inclinations  of  the  Speaker,  what  Part,  Side,  or  Courfe  he  will 
take  on  any  important  and  difficult  Emergence  ;  and  know  how 
he  will  behave  himfelf,  before  we  fee  his  AClions.  I'hus  we 
know  from  the  Manners  of  Achilles,  what  Anfwer  he  will  give 
the  x^mbafTadors  of  Agamemnon,    by  what  the  Poet  has  told  us  of 
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his  Hero.  And  when  Mercurybnngs  Joves  Orders  to^neaSy^'eknow 
that  the  Piety  of  the  Hero  will  prevail  over  his  Love,  And  the 
Character  of  Oedipw  makes  us  expert  his  extravagant  Paffions,  and 
the  ExcefTes  he  will  commit  by  his  Obftinacy.  Thefe  Difcourfes 
therefore  that  do  not  do  this,  are  without  the  Manners.  The 
Chara£ler  of  Coriolanm,  in  Shakefpear,  prepares  us  to  expert  the 
Refolution  he  will  take  to  difoblige  the  People  ;  for  Pride  natural- 
ly contemns  Inferiors,  and  over-values  icfelf.  The  fame  may  be 
fa  id  of  Tybalt,  in  Romeo  and  jfuliet ;  and  moft  of  the  Characters 
of  this  Poet. 

The  Sentiments  are  the  next  in  degree  of  Excellence  to  the 
Fable,  and  the  Manners,  and  juftly  demand  the  third  place  in  our 
Care  and  Study  ;  for  thofe  are  for  the  Manners,  as  the  Manners  for 
the  SubjeSl  or  Fable.  The  Aftion  can't  be  juftly  imitated  without 
the  Manners,  nor  the  Manners  exprefs'd  without  the  Sentiments. 
In  thefe  we  muft  regard  Truth  and  Verifimilitude  ;  as  when  the 
Poet  makes  a  Madman  fpeak  exa£lly  as  a  Madman  does,  or  as  'tis 
probable  he  would  do.  This  Shakefpear  has  admirably  perform'd 
in  the  Madnefs  of  King  Lear ;  where  the  Caufe  of  his  Frenzy  is 
ever  uppermoft,  and  mingles  with  all  he  fays  or  does.  But  Beau" 
mom  and  Fletcher  have  perform'd  abominably  in  their  Mad-houfe, 
in  the  V'llgrim,  and  our  modern  Alterer  of  that  Play,  has  increas'd 
the  Abfurdities. 

The  DiSlion,  or  Language,  obtains  but  the  fourth  Place  of  the 
efTential  Parts  of  a  Tragedy,  and  is  of  the  leaft  importance  of  any 
of  them,  in  the  Opinion  of  Ariftotle,  the  beft  of  Criticks,  and  Rea- 
fon :  tho  our  modern  Poetafters,  or  vile  Pretenders  to  this  noble 
Poem,  have  plac'd  their  chief  Excellence  in  it.  But  the  Reafon 
of  it  is,  becaufe  this  was  what  they  thought  they  could  in  fome 
meafure  obtain,  while  the  reft  were  intirely  above  their  Reach 
and  Capacity.  For  the  Subjefl  may  be  well  condu£led,  the  Man- 
ners well  mark'd,  and  the  Sentiments  fine,  tho  ill  exprefs'd.  It 
is  indeed,  as  Dryden  obferves,  the  firft  Beauty  that  ftrrkes  the  Ear, 
and  enhances  the  Value  of  the  Piece,  but  comes  not  into  Compe- 
tition with  any  of  the  other  three. 

The- 
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The  Decoration  I  have  already  mention'd,  and  how  far  that  is  to 
be  regarded  by  the  Poet. 

Having  thus  feen  the  feveral  Parts  of  Tragedy,  and  their  Ex- 
cellence in  regard  of  each  other,  I  come  to  give  the  Directions  ne- 
cejOfary  for  the  making  each  of  'em  perfeft. 

The  firft  and  chief  of  them  I  have  prov'd  to  be  the  Fable  or 
SubjeB  \  or,  as  we  generally  call  it  in  EngUJhy  the  Plot,  I  {hall 
begin  with  that,  in  the  forming  of  which,  the  Poet  s  principal  Care 
ought  to  be  employ'd. 

Every  A6lion  that  is  fit  for  a  Tragick  Imitation,  or  that  can  be 
made  ufe  of  in  Tragedy,  ought  not  only  to  be  intire,  but  of  a  juft 
length ;  that  is,  it  muft  have  a  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End, 
This  diftinguilhes  it  from  momentaneous  Actions,  or  thofe  that 
happen  in  an  inftant,  without  Preparation,  or  Sequel ;  which 
wanting  Extenfion,  may  come  into  the  Incidents,  not  the  Fable. 
The  Caufe  or  Defign  of  undertaking  an  Adlion,  is  the  Beginning  ; 
and  the  Effe£ls  of  that  Caufe,  and  the  Difficulties  we  find  in  the 
Execution,  are  the  Middle  ;  the  unravelling  and  difTolving  thefe 
Difficulties,  is  the  End. 

The  Anger  of  Achilles  is  the  A£lion  proposed  by  Homer  in  the  two 
firft  Verfes  of  the  Ilicu,  The  Quarrel  betwixt  him  and  Agameni' 
non  is  the  Beginning ;  the  Evils  this  Quarrel  produc'd,  are  the 
Middle  ;  and  the  Death  of  HeSlor,  giving  perfect  Satisfaction  to 
Achilles,  leads  to  the  unravelling  the  AClIon,  and  difpofing  Achilles  to 
relent  at  the  Tears  and  Prayers  of  Priam,  and  rettores  him  to  his 
firft  Tranquillity,  which  is  the  End,  The  Departure  of  Ulyjjfes 
from  Troy,  begins  the  ASlion  of  the  Odyffes ;  the  Hardfliips  and 
Obftacles  of  his  Voyage  make  the  Middle  j  and  his  Arrival  and 
Eftabliftiment  in  Ithaca  the  End. 

The  true  Beginning  to  an  Adion,  is  that  which  does  not  ne- 
cefTarily  require  or  fuppofe  any  thing  before  it,  as  part  of  that 
Action.  Thus  the  Beginning  of  an  Epic,  or  Dramatic  Po- 
em may  be  the  Sequel  of  another  Adlion  :  for  the  Qiiarrel  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles^  which  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Adion  of  the 
iJias,  is  Agamemnon  %  Injuftice,  which  provok'd  the  Anger  of  Achil- 
ks,  when  all  was  quiet  before  in  the  Camp  ;  fo  we  may  confider 
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this  Affair  the  Sequel  of,  but  not  depending  neceffarily  on  any 
thing  precedent,  tho  it  come  not  to  pafs  without  it,  and  requires 
fomething  elfe  to  follow  it,  depending  on  it,  prefent  or  remote. 
The  Retreat  of  Achilles  to  the  Ships,  the  Trojans  routing  the  Greeks 
on  that  Retreat,  were  the  prefent  Effects  of  his  Anger  ;  the  re- 
mote, the  Death  of  Patroclus,  Reconcilement  of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles^  and  the  Death  of  Hefcor,  which  fatisfies  and  reftores 
Tranquillity  by  the  Tears  of  Priam.  The  End  is  jiift  oppolite  to 
the  Beginning  ;  for  it  neceffarily  fuppofes  fomething  to  have  gone 
before,  but  nothing  to  follow  it  :  .  as  the  End  of  the  Anger  of 
Achilles  naturally  fuppofes  a  Beginning  of  it,  but  nothing  to  come 
after.  The  Tranquillity  of  Achilles  is  reftor'd  by  the  Death  of 
HeBor,  for  then  the  Action  is  compleat ;  and  to  add  any  thing 
farther,  would  be  to  begin  a  new  Aftion. 

To  inftance  in  a  Dramatic  as  well  as  Epic  A^ion,  tho  they 
perfe6lly  agree  in  this,  let  us  confider  the  A^lion  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles.  The  Beginning  of  this  Adlion  has  no  necefTary  De- 
pendence on  the  Death  of  her  Brother  Palynices ;  for  tho  as  to 
that,  the  Decree  of  Creon  might  have  been  or  not  have  been, 
yet  it  follow 'd  that  Death,  nor  could  it  have  happen'd  without 
it.  The  A<£l:ion  begins  with  the  impious  and  partial  Decree  of 
Creon  agalnft  the  burying  the  Body  of  Polynices ;  the  Middle  is  the 
EfFe£ls  produc'd  by  that  Decree  in  Antigone^  Punifliment,  the 
Death  of  Mmon  and  Enridice  ;  which  produce  the  End,  in  break- 
ing the  Obftinacy  of  Creon,  and  making  him  penitent,  and  mi- 
ferable. 

The  Middle  is  that  which  neceffarily  fuppofes  fomething  gone 
before,  and  fomething  to  follow ;  Thus  all  the  Evils  that  the 
Anger  of  Achilles  produc'd,  neceffarily  fuppofe  that  Anger  as  their 
Caufe  and  Beginning,  from  whence  they  did  proceed.  So  thefe 
Evils,  that  is,  the  Middle  producing  the  Satisfaction  and  Revenge 
of  Achilles  in  the  Death  of  Hefior,  furnifh'd  the  End,  in  his  re- 
lenting at  the  Mlfery  of  Priam,  This  is  a  perfe£l  Example  of 
an  Epic  and  Dramatic  A£lion,  and  fhews,  that  the  Poet  cannot 
begin  or  end  it  where  he  pleafes,  if  he  would  manage  his  Sub- 
je£i:  with  true  Oeconomy,  and  Beauty..    For  there  muft  be  the 
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Caufe  or  Beginning ;  the  Effed:  of  that  Caufcy  which  is  naturally 
the  Middle ;  and  the  unravelling  or  finiihing  it,  which  is  the  End 
produc'd  by  the  Middle,  as  that  by  the  Beginning. 

I  have  been  the  larger  upon  this  Head,  becaufe  fo  much 
Beauty  depends  upon  it,  and  ic  is  a  Do6trine  not  fo  common, 
but  that  it  needs  a  thorow  Explication. 

The  Subje£l  of  the  Drama  Ihould  be  of  a  juft  Extent,  neither 
too  narrow,  nor  too  large ;  but  that  it  may  be  feen,  view'd,  and 
confider'd  at  once,   without  confounding  the  Mind,    which  if 
too  little  and  narrow,  it  will  do,  or  make  it  wander,  or  diftra£l: 
it ;  as  it  will  do,  if  it  be  too  large  and  extenfive.    That  is,  the 
Piece  ought  to  take  up  juft  fo  much  time,  as  is  neceffary  or 
probable  for  the  introducing  the  Incidents,  with  their  juft  Pre- 
paration.   For  to  make  a  good  Tragedy,  that  is,  a  jufi  Imitation, 
the  Action  imitated  ought  not  in  reality  to  be  longer  than  the 
Reprefentation  ;   for  by  that  means  it  has  the  more  Likenef?, 
and  by  confequence  is  the  more  perfect  r  but  as  there  are 
Actions  of  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  and  their  Reprefentations  cannot 
poftibly  be  fo  long  ;  then  muft  we  bring  in  iome  of  the  Incidents 
in  the  Intervals  of  the  A61s,  the  better  to  deceive  the  Audience, 
who  cannot  be  impos'd  on  with  fuch  tedious  and  long  Actions, 
as  we  have  generally  on  the  Stage  ;  as  whole  Lives,  and  many 
Anions  of  the  fame  Man,  where  the  Probable  is  loft  as  well  as 
the  Neceffary  :  and  in  this  our  Shakefpear  is  every  where  faulty, 
thro  the  ignorant  Mode  of  the  Age  in  which  he  liv'd  ;  and  which 
I  inftance  not  as  a  Reproach  to  his  Memory,  but  only  to  warn 
the  Reader,  or  young  Poet  to  avoid  the  fame  Error. 

Having  ftiewn  what  an  ABion  is,  we  now  come  more  clofely 
to  the  SubjeB ;  and  firft  to  the  Unity  of  the  A^lion,  which  call 
never  be  broken  without  deftroying  the  Poem.  This  Unity  is 
not  preferv'd  by  the  Reprefentation  of  feveral  A^lions  of  one 
Man ;  as  of  jfulim  C^far,  or  Anthony  and  Brutus,  Thus  in  the 
Oefar  of  Shakefpear,  there  is  not  only  the  Action  of  C^/^r's  Death, 
where  the  Play  ought  to  have  ended,  but  many  other  fubfe- 
quent  Anions  of  Anthony  and  Brutus,  even  to  the  Overthrow 
and  Death  of  Brutus  and  Cajjim  ;  and  the  Poet  might  as  well 

have 
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have  carry'd  it  down  to  the  fettling  of  the  Empire  in  Augujlm, 
or  indeed  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Auguflidus,  For 
there  was  no  more  reafon  for  the  ending  it  where  he  does,  than 
at  the  Eftablifhment  of  Auguftus.  Natural  Reafon  indeed  Ihow'd 
to  Shakefpear  the  Abfiirdity  o£  making  the  Reprefentation  longer 
than  the  Time^  and  the  Place  more  extenfive  than  the  Place  of 
afting  ;  as  is  plain  from'  his  Chorus  s  in  his  Hiftorical  Plays,  in 
which  he  apologizes  for/the  Abfurdity  :  as  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  A^l  of  the/ff/»?^r's  Taky  among  other  things,  Tme^ 
the  Chorus  fays ;  / 

—  Your  Patiejace  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  Glafs^^and  give  my  Scene  fuch  growing, 
As  you  had  flepr  between,  ^c. 

And  the  fecond  A£1  of  Kenry  V.  begins  another  Chorus,  exculing 
the  Variation  t)f  the  Place  : 

Thus  with  imagined  Wings  our  firft  Scene  flies 
In  Motion  of  no  lefs  Celerity 

Than  that  of  Thought.    Suppofe  that  you  have  feen 
The  well-appointed  King  at  £)(?w-Peer,  ^c. 

And  fo  goes  on  to  defcribe  all  his  PalTage,  ^c,  introducing  a 
Narration  to  fupply  the  Gap  of  the  Action,  or  rather,  of  the 
A6lions, 

But  the  Chorus  of  the  fifth  A61  is  plainer  on  this  Head : 

Vouchfafe  to  thofe,  that  have  not  read  the  Story, 

That  I  may  prompt  them  ;  and  of  fuch  as  have, 

1  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  th'  Excufe 

Of  TIME,  of  Numbers,  and  true  Courfe  of  things, 

Which  cannot  in  their  huge,  and  proper  Life 

B$  here  prefented,  is^c. 

In 
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In  Pericles  VnncQ  of  Tyre,  the  Chorus's  excufe  the  rambling 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  like  :  But  'tis  pity  that  his  Difcovery 
of  the  Abfurdity  did  not  bring  him  to  avoid  it,  rather  than  make 
an  Apology  for  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only  Fault  of  the  way  of 
writing  in  his  time,  which  he  did  not  correal ;  for  in  the  Chorus 
of  the  third  Ad     Henry  V,  he  concludes  in  this  manner  ;  / 

And  fo  our  Scene  muft  to  the  Battel  fly  ; 
Where,  O!  for  pky,  we  fhall  much  difgrace 
With  four  or  five  moft  vile  and  ragged  Foils 
(Right  ill-difpos'd,  in  Brawl  ridiculous) 
The  Name  of  Agincourt :  Yet  fit  and  fee. 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  Mock'ries  be. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  Shakefpear\  good  Senfe  perceiv'd  the  ridi- 
culous Abfurdity  of  our  fighting  Senfes,  our  Drum  and  Trumpet- 
ing Scenes  ;  but  he  chofe  to  go  on  in  the  way  that  he  found  beaten 
to  his  hands,  becaufe  he  unhappily  knew  no  better  road. 

But  to  return  from  this  Ihort  Digreflion. — —This  Vnhy  of  A6lion 
does  not  exclude  the  Epifodes  or  various  Under- A(9:ions,  which  are 
dependent  on,  and  contribute  to  the  chief,  and  which  without  it 
are  nothing.  Thus  a  Painter  reprefents  in  a  Battel-Piece  the  Actions 
of  every  Particular  that  makes  up  the  Army  ;  but  all  thefe  com- 
pofe  that  main  Action  of  the  Battel.  But  this  does  not  excufe  the 
faulty  Epifodes  or  Under-plots  (as  they  call  them)  of  our  Engli/h 
Plays,  which  are  diftinft  Actions,  and  contribute  nothing  at  all  to 
the  principal.  Of  this  kind  is  Creon  and  Euridice,  and  Adraflus  in 
our  lamentable  Oedipus,  But  indeed  we  have  few  Plays  free  from 
this  Abfurdity  ;  of  which  the  Oiphan  is  one,  where  the  A61ion  *  is 
one,  and  every  Epifode,  Part,  or  Under-Adlion,  carries  on  and 
contributes  to  the  main  A£lion  or  Subject. 

Thus  the  different  Anions  of  different  Me  a  are  not  more*  di- 
ilin£lly  different  Alliens,  than  thofe  of  one  Man  at  different  times. 
And  we  might  as  well  make  a  Unity  of  all  the  Alliens  in  the 
World,  cis  of  thofe  of  one  Man,  No  Aftion  of  the  fame  Man  can 
be  brought  iiito  a  Tjragedy,  but  that  which  necellarily  or  probably 
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relates  to  that  A6lion,  which  the  Tragedy  imitates.  The  Wound 
of  Vly(fes,  which  he  received  in  Parnaffus,  was  necelTary  to  his  Dif- 
covery  ;  but  his  Madnefs  to  avoid  the  War,  was  not :  and  there- 
fore Homer  takes  notice  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter.  For 
as  in  all  other  Imitations,  fo  in  Tragedy,  the  thing  imitated  niuft 
be  but  One,  This  ASiion,  with  its  Epifodes  or  Under-A6l:ions, 
ought  to  be  fo  link'd  together,  that  to  take  any  part  away,  or  to 
endeavour  to  tranfpofe  them,  deftroys  the  whole :  for  thefe  Epi- 
fodes or  Under- Actions  ought  either  neceffarily  or  probably  to  be 
produc'd  by  the  main  Aftion,  as  the  Death  of  Patroclus  by  the  An- 
ger of  Achilles.  For  whatever  can  be  put  in  or  left  out,  without 
caufing  a  fenfible  Change,  can  nev^er  be  part  of  the  Aftion.  This 
is  a  fure  Rule  to  diftinguifh  the  true  Epifodes  from  the  falfe  :  And 
this  Rule  will  indeed  condemn  moft  of  our  Engliflj  Tragedies,  in 
fome  of  which,  the  very  principal  Charailer  may  be  left  out, 
and  the  Play  never  the  worfe.    But  more  of  that  hereafter. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  ABions,  main,  and  Epifodic, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Poet  is  not  oblig'd  to  relate  things  juft  as  they 
happen,  but  as  they  might,  or  ought  to  have  happen'd :  that  is, 
the  A^lion  ought  to  be  general  and  allegorical,  not  particular; 
for  particular  A^lions  can  have  no  general  Influence.  Tlius 
Homer,  in  the  A£lion  of  Achilles,  intends  not  the  Defcription  of 
that  one  individual  Man,  but  to  ihow  what  Violence  and  Anger 
would  make  all  Men  of  that  Charafter  fay  or  do ;  As  therefore 
Achilles  is  a  general  and  allegorical  Perfon,  fo  ought  all  Heroes 
of  Tragedy  to  be ;  where  they  £hould  fpeak  and  a(3:  necelTarily 
or  probably,  as  all  Men  fo  qualify 'd,  and  in  thofe  Circumftances 
would  do :  differing  from  Eliilory  in  this,  that  the  Drama  con- 
.fuks  not  the  Truth  of  what  any  particular  Perfon  did  fay  or  do, 
but  only  the  general  Nature  of  fuch  Qiialities  to  produce  fuch 
Words  and  Aclions.  'Tis  true  that  Tragedy  employs  true  Names, 
but  that  is  to  give  a  Credibility  to  the  A£lion  ;  the  Perfons  ftill 
remaining  general  and  allegoric.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
to  the  Poet  the  intire  Invention  of  liis  own  Fable  ;  there  being 
very  few  Actions  in  Hiilory,  that  are  capable  of  being  made 
general  and  alle^oiic,    which  is  the  Beauty  and  Effential  of 
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both  an  Epic  and  Dramatic  A6lion :  not  but  the.  Poet  may  take 
Incidents  from  Hiftory  and  Matter  of  Fa(3: ;  but  then  they  mufl: 
have  that  ProbabiHty,  and  Verilimilicude  that  Art  requires. 

But  all  thefe  Properties  of  the  AStion^  which  we  have  given, 
are  not  fufficient ;  for  the  Action  that  is  to  be  imitated  in  Tra- 
gedy,  muft  alfo  be  fuch  as  excites  Terrour  and  Compajjion^  and 
not  Admiration,  which  is  a  Paflion  too  weak  to  have  the  Effedl  of 
Tragedy,     Terrour  and  Pity  are  rais'd  by  Surprize,  when  Events 
are  produc'd  out  of  Caufes  contrary  to  our  Expectation ;  that  is, 
when  the  Incidents  produce  each  other,  not  merely  follow  after 
each  other ;  for  if  it  do  not  neceffarily  follow,  'tis  ,  no  Incident 
for  Tragedy,    The  Surprize  muft  be  the  Effect  of  Delign,  not 
Chance,  of  precedent  Incidents  ;   allowing  ftiil,  that  there  are 
Accidents  that  are  by  Chance,  which  yet  feem  done  by  Delign, 
as  the  Fall  of  the  Statue  of  Mitys  on  his  Murderer,  which  kill'd 
him,  for  that  Accident  looks  like  the  Work   of  Providence. 
Thofe  Fables,  where  this  is  obferv'd,  will  always  appear  the  fineft. 
Thus  Oedipus  is  the  beft  Subject  for  Tragedy  that  ever  vvas ;  for, 
all  that  happen'd  to  him  is  the  EfFe£l  of  Fortune  :  yet  every 
body  may  fee,  that  all  the  Accidents  hare  their  Caufes,  and  fall 
out  according  to  the  Dehgn  of  a  particular  Providence. 

As  the  Actions  imitated  by  Tragedy,  fo  are  all  its  Fables  Sim-^ 
pie,  or  Implex.    The  Simple  is  that,  in  which  there  is  neither 
Change  of  the  Condition  or  State  of  the  principal  Perfon  oj{ 
Perfons,  which  is"  call'd  the  Peripetie,  or  Dlfcovery  ;  and  the  un-. 
ravelling  the  Plot  is  only  a  lingle  PaiTageof  Agitation,  or  Trouble, 
or  RepoiGe  and  Tranquillity  ;   as  in  the  Medea  and  ■  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  and  the  PhiloSletes,  and  Ajax  of  Sophocles :  the  flime  is 
the  Fable  of  the  liias,  and  that  of  the  JEneis,    The  Implex  Fable 
is  that,  which  has  a  Peripetie,  or  a  Difcovery,  or  both  ;  which  is 
the  :moft  beau riful,  and  the  leaft  common.    In  the  Antigone 
Sophocles,  there  i^  the  Change  of  the  State  and  Fortune  of  Croon, 
and  that  produc'd  by  the  EfFe6l:  of  his  own  barbarous  Decree 
and  Obftinacy.    But  in  his  Oedipus  and  Ele6bra,  there  is  both  a 
peripetie  and  Difcovery  f  the  firft  to  Mifery,,  the  latter  to  Revenge^ 
►         ■  and  Happinefs.    Oedipus,  with  his  Change  of  Fortune,  difcovers^ 
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that  he  is  the  Son  of  Jocafla  and  Laius,  and  fo  guilty  of  Inc^fi:, 
and  Parricide.  E!e8ra  difcovers  Orefles  to  be  her  Brother,  and 
changes  her  Miferies  into  Happinefs,  in  the  Revenge  of  her 
Father's  Death.  In  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Iphigenia  making  a 
DifcoYery  that  Orefles  is  her  Brother,  changes  both  their  For- 
tunes from  Defpair  to  a  happy  Efcape  from  the  barbarous  Altars 
of  Taurica,  But  the  Peripetie  can  neither  be  neceffary  nor  pro- 
bable (without  which  Qiialitles  they  are  good  for  nothing)  if 
they  are  not  the  natural  Refult,  or  at  leaft  the  EfFe^i:  of  the 
previous  A£lions,  or  the  Subje£l:  it  felf.  The  Oedipus  and  EleSlra 
of  Sophocles  are  the  moft  excellent  in  this  kind,  and  ought  to  be 
thorowly  fhidied  by  the  Poets,  who  wou'd  excel  in  their  Art. 

But  not  to  give  you  Terms  without  a  thorow  Explanation; 
APeripetie  is  a  Change  of  one  Fortune  into  another,  either  from 
Good  to  Bad,  or  from  Bad  to  Good,  contrary  to  our  Expectations: 
and  this  Change  (as  I  have  obferv'd)  ought  to  happen  either  ne» 
ceffarily,  ox  probably,  as  in  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles :  for  he  who 
comes  to  bring  him  agreeable  News,  which  ought  to  deliver  him 
from  thofe  Apprehenfions,  into  which  his  fear  of  committing 
Inceft  with  his  Mother  had  thrown  him,  does  quite  the  contrary, 
in  making  it  out  to  him  who,  and  what  he  is.  The  Matter  lies 
thus— —A  Meffenger  from  Corinth  brings  Oedipus  word  of  the 
Death  of  Polybusy  and  invites  him  to  go  and  take  pofTeflion  of 
that  Kingdom ;  but  Oedipus  afraid  to  commit  the  Inceft  the 
Oracle  had  told  him  of,  believing  Polyhus  his  Father,  declared, 
that  he  never  wou'd  go  to  the  Place  where  his  Mother  was. 
The  Corinthian  told  him  that  he  did  not  know  himfelf,  difturbing 
his  Head  about  nothing ;  and  thinking  to  do  him  a  fignal  Piece 
of  Service,  in  delivering  him  from  his  Fears,  informs  him,  that 
Polybus  and  Merope  were  not  his  Father  and  Mother  ;  which 
began  the  Difcovery,  that  caft  him  into  the  moft  horrible  of  all 
his  Misfortunes. 

But  becaufe  Difcovery  is  here  a  Dramatic  Term,  and  fo  fignifies 
fome thing  more  than  in  its  vulgar  Acceptation,  I  muft  inform  the 
Reader,  that  here  it  means  a  Difcovery,  which  i'S  made  by  the 
principal  Cliara£lers  on  remcmbring  either  one  another,  or  fbme* 
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thing  of  Importance  to  their  Change  of  Fortune,  aqd  is  thus  defin'd 
by  Ariftotle^-" '  The  Difcovery  is  a  Change,  which  caufing  us  to  pafs 
'  from  Ignorance  to  Knorvledge,  produces  either  Love  or  Hatred  in 
*  thofe  whom  the  Poet  has  a  defign  to  make  happy,  or  miferable :' 
that  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  vain,  by  leaving  thofe,  who  remem- 
ber one  another,  in  the  fame  Sentiments  they  were  in  before  ;  it 
muft  produce  either  Love,  or  Hatred  in  the  principal,  not  inferior 
Characters.  But  thofe  Dijcoveries,  which  are  immediately  follow'd 
by  the  Peripetie,  are  the  moft  beautiful,  as  that  of  Oedipus ;  for 
the  Difcovery  of  his  being  the  Son  of  Jocafla  and  Laius,  imme- 
diately makes  him,  of  happy,  the  moft  miferable  of  Men.  The 
Difcovery  in  EleSlra  is  not  near  fo  fine,  becaufe  their  Condition 
and  Fortune  is  not  chang'd  till  fome  time  after :  but  this,  where 
the  Peripetie  and  Difcovery  join,  will  always  produce  Terror  or  Pity, 
the  End  and  Aim  of  Tragedy,  What  I  have  to  add,  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  Dijcoveries,  I  (hall  defer  till  I  have  treated  of  the  Man* 
ners,  becaufe  thofe  have  fome  Intereft  in  them. 

The  next  thing  that  we  are  to  consider,  ate  thcCharaSlers.  Thofe, 
which  are  to  compofe  a  perfeft  Tragedy,  muft  not  be  either  per- 
fe£i\y  Virtuous  and  Innocent  (as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  obferv'd) 
nor  fcandaloufly  rvickcd.  To  make  a  perfedtly  virtuous  and  innocent 
Chara6ler  unfortunare,  excites  Horror,  not  Pity,  nor  Terror.  To 
punifh  the  wicked,  gives  a  fort  of  fatisfadlion  indeed,  but  neither 
Pity  nor  Terror,  the  Bulinefs  of  Tragedy,  for  what  we  never  think 
our  felves  capable  of  committing,  we  can  never  pity.  But  the 
Character  of  perfect  Tragedy  ihou'd  be  the  Mean  betwixt  both  ; 
but  rather  Good,  than  Bad.  The  Chara6ler,  that  has  this  Mean, 
fhou'd  not  draw  his  Misfortunes  on  him  by  fuperlative  Wickednefs, 
or  Crimes  notorioufly  fcandalous,  but  by  involuntary  Faults;  that 
is,  Frailties  proceeding  from  the  Excefs  of  PalTion  ;  involuntary 
Faults,  which  have  been  committed  either  by  Ignorance  or  Im- 
prudence againft  the  natural  Temper  of  the  Man,  when  he  was 
tranfported  by  a  violent  Paflion,  which  he  cou'd  not  fupprefs ;  or 
by  fome  greater,  or  external  Force,  in  the  Execution  of  fuch  Or- 
ders, which  he  neither  cou'd,  nor  ought  to  difobey.  The  Fault 
of  Oedipus  is  of  the  firft  fort,  tho  he  be  likewife  guilty  of  the  fe- 
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cond;  that  of  Thyefles  is  of  the  fecond  only;  thofe  of  Orefles  and 
Jlcm.era  of  the  third  ;  that  is,  in  Obedience  to  the  Oracle  of  the 
Gods :  which  clears  Sjphocles  of  the  Fault  laid  to  his  charge  by 
Mr.  RoTve,  In  the  Plays  of  the  Antients,  of  this  middle  Character, 
were  Oedipus,  Thyefles,  Alcm^on,  Meleager,  Telephus,  8zc.  1  fiiall 
only  give  a  "Draught  of  the  firlt,  being  confin'd  to  great  Brevity, 
lince  that  Example  will  make  the  Precept  plain.  ? 

Corneille,  Mr.  Dryden,  and  Lee  have  quite  miiftaken  this  Chara61er: 
they  have  made  him  perfectly  Good,  whereas  Sophocles  does  not 
praife  him  for  any  thing  but  his  Courage,  his  good  Fortune,  and 
Judgment ;  Qj-ialities  equalFy  common  to  the  Good  and  the  Bad, 
and  to  thofe,  who  are  made  up  of  Virtues  and  Vices.    Eis  Faulc 
was  hisCuriofity  ;  his  being  tranfported  to  Anger  by  the  Infolence 
of  a  Coach-man  for  not  giving  him  the  Way,  which  made  him 
kill  fome  Men  two  days  after  the  Oracle  had  forewarned  him,  that 
he  Ihou'd  kill  his  Father.     This  A6lion  alone  fuifflcientiy  denotes 
his  Chara£ler ;  but  Sophocles  has  {hown  hirti  by  all  his  Manners  fa 
conformable  to  this,  that  he  appears  in  every  refpe^l  a  Man  that 
IS  neither  Good  nor  Bad,  having  a  Mixture  of  Virtue  and  Vice; 
His  Vices  are  Pride,  Violence,  Anger,  Temerity,  and  Impru- 
dence ;  fo  that  it  is  not  for  his  Parricide,  nor  his  In  ceil,  that  he 
is  made  unhappy  :  thofe,  as  they  were  the  Effefts  of  his  Curiofity, 
and  his  Rafhnefs,  Violence,  and  Anger,  were  the  Punilhment  of 
them  ;  and  thofe  are  the  Vices  that  Sophocles  wou^^d  correct  in  us 
by  this  Example  of  Oedipus. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  ^  Fable,  with  a  fingle 
Cataflrophe,  is  better  than  that  which  has  one  that  is  double;  and 
that  the  Cataflrophe,  that  is  unhappy,  is  better  than  that  which  is 
happy ;  provided  the  Unhappinefs  be  the  Confequence  of  fome 
of  thefe  Faults,  or  Frailties,  which  I  have  mention'd  ;  and  not 
the  EfFe£l  of  grofs  and  remarkable  Crimes :  for  thefe  merit  the 
'Correction  of  the  Axe,  not  the  Muje, 

The  Fable  that  is  of  the  next  Excellence,  is  that  which  has  a 
double  Conftitution,  and  Cataflrophe,  viz.  one  happy  for  the 
Good,  and  one  unhappy  for  the  Guilty.  Tho  this  is  more  psoper 
for  Comedy ;  where  the  greateft  Enemies  go  off  reconcil'd. 

Terror 
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Terror  and  Compaffion  being  the  chief  End  of  Tragedy,  and 
that  being  prodiic'd  only  by  the  Fable,  let  us  confider  what  Inci* 
dents  (which  compofe  the  Fable j  are  the  moft  produdlive  of 
thefe  t\v£)  Pailions. 

All  Incidents  are  Events,  that  happen  betwixt  fome  body  or 
other  ;  and  all  Incidents,  that  are  terrible  or  pitiful,  happen  be- 
tween Friends,  Relations,  or  the  like ;  for  what  happens  betwixt 
Enemies  has  no  Tragical  Effe6l:.  As  when  a  Brother  is  going  to 
kill,  or  kills  his  Brother  ;  the  Father  his  Son,  or  the  Son  his  Fa- 
ther ;  the  Mother  the  Son,  or  the  Son  the  Mother.  And  thefe 
are  the  proper  Incidents  that  a  Poet  fliou'd  employ  all  his  Search 
and  Study  to  find  out. 

Now  all  thefe  Anions  may  be  divided  thus:  into  thofe,  which 
the  A^lor  performs  with  an  entire  Knowledge  of  what  he  does,  or 
is  going  to  do,  as  Medea  when  ihe  kill'd  her  Children  ;  Alcm^on^ 
when  he  kill'd  his  Mother,  and  the  like  :  And  into  thofe  done,  or 
about  to  be  done,  when  the  Heinoufnefs  of  the  Crime,  which 
they  are  going  to  commit,  or  do  commit,  is  not  known  to  the 
Aftors  till  after  the  Deed  is  done  ;  when  they,  that  did  it,  come 
to  difcover  the  Relation  of  the  Perfons  they  have  deftroy'd  :  as 
Alcm^on  in  the  Aflydamcu,  knew  not  that  Erypbile  was  his  Mother, 
whom  he  had  kill'd,  till  after  her  Death  ;  and  Telegonus  difcover'd 
that  it  was  his  Father  Ulyffes  he  had  mortally  wounded,  after  the 
Fa(^  was  done.  The  third  fort  of  Incident,  and  the  mofi:  beauti- 
fid,  is,  when  a  Man  or  Woman  is  going  to  kill  a  Relation,  who  is 
not  known  to  him  or  her,  and  is  prevented  by  a  Difcovery  of  their 
Friendfliip  and  Relation.  The  firft  is  the  worft,  the  laft  the  beft, 
and  the  fecond  next  to  the  third  in  Excellence,  becaufe  here  is 
nothing  flagitious  and  inhuman,  but  is  the  Sin  of  perfedl  Igno- 
rance ;  for  then  the  Difcovery  is  very  pathetic  and  moving,  as 
that  of  Oedipus  killing  Laim. 

In  thofe  Incidents  of  the  third  kind,  to  make  them  perfectly 
beautiful,  like  that  of  Her  ope  and  Iphigenia  in  Euripides,  it  will  be 
neceffary,  that  the  Poet  take  care  to  let  the  Audience  know  the 
Relation  of  his  Dramatic  Perfons,.  tho  the  Perfons  themfelves 
mull  not  know  it  till  the  Difcovery.    For  thofe  Stories  of  Merope 

and 
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and  Iphigenia  were  perfectly  known  to  the  Audience,  which  gave 
them  all  along  a  Concern  for  the  Danger  of  the  Brother  and  the 
Son ;  and  rais'd  their  Joy  and  Satisfa£lion,  when  the  Difcovery 
came  and  prevented  the  Event.  'Tis  true,  that  it  ia  no  ealy 
matter  to  meet  with  fuch  a  Story,  or  indeed  to  form  it  without 
Obfcurity  and  imperfe£l  Beauty ;  yet  if  it  be  done,  it  anfwers 
the  Labour  and  Pains  of  the  Study  and  Search. 

We  come  now  to  the  Manners,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  the 
Fable  in  Excellence  and  Confideration.  The  Manners  diftinguifli 
the  Chara£l:ers  ;  and  if  the  Manners  be  ill  exprefs'd,  we  can  ne- 
ver be  acquainted  with  them,  and  confequently  never  be  terrify 'd 
by  forefeeing  the  Dangers  they  will  produce  to  the  Chara61:ers,  or 
Dramatic  Perfons ;  nor  melt  into  Pity  by  feeling  their  Sufferings. 
All  Dramatic  therefore,  as  well  as  Epic  Perfons,  ought  to  have  the 
Manners  ;  that  is,  their  Difcourfe  ought  to  difcover  their  Inclina- 
tions, and  what  Refolutions  they  will  certainly  purfue.  The 
Manners  therefore  Ihou'd  have  four  Qiialities  ;  they  muft  be,  (i.) 
Good;  (2.)  Like;  (3.)  Convenient ;  (4.)  Equal,  Good  is  when  they 
are  mark'd ;  that  is,  when  the  Difcourfe  of  the  Perfons  makes 
us  clearly  and  diftin£lly  fee  their  Inclinations,  and  what  good  or 
evil  Refolutions  they  are  certain  to  take.  Like  relates  only  to 
known  and  publick  Perfons,  whofe  Characters  are  in  Hiftory,  with 
which  the  Poetic  Characters  muft  agree ;  that  is,  the  Poet  muft  not 
give  a  Perfon  any  Qiiality  contrary  to  any  that  Hiftory  has  given 
him.  Convenient,  that  is,  thefe  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  Jge,  Sex, 
Climate,  Rank,  and  Condition  of  the  Perfon  that  has  them. 

Refpicere  Exemplar  FittC,  Morumq;  jiibebo 
Do^im  Imitatorem,  verafque  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Thus  Horace  advifes  to  ftudy  Mankind,  and  from  the  Obferva- 
tion  of  them  to  draw  the  Proprieties  of  Charafters  or  Manners. 
But  a  thorow  Confideration  of  Ethicks,  will  be  a  very  great  help 
to  the  Obfervation  :  for  when  you  have  once  got  the  true  Know- 
ledge of  the  various  Habits  of  the  Mind  in  their  juft  Order,  and 
the  nature  of  their  feveral  Blendings,  Mi?ctures,  and  Compolition  ; 

you 
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you  will  with  much  greater  eafe  make  an  advantage  of  your  Study 
of  Men,  in  regard  to  that,  of  which  we  are  now  difcourfing. 

As  to  the  Likenefiy  you  muft  remember,  that  the  evil  Qualities, 
given  by  Hiftory  to  Princes  and  Great  Men,  ought  to  be  omitted 
by  the  Poet,  if  they  are  contrary  to  the  Character  of  a  Prince,  <^<r. 
but  the  Vertues  oppofite  to  thofe  known  Vices,  ought  not  to 
impos'd. 

Equaly  that  is,  Conftant  and  Confiftent, 
^ialis  ab  incepto  procefferit,      jibi  confiet,  Hor. 

But  if  any  Character  be  of  unequal  Mamers,  as  in  Nature,  fo  in 
Poetry,  which  is  an  Imitation  of  Nature,  the  Variety  and  Inequa- 
lity of  the  Manners  muft  be  equal.  The  Fearful  muft  not  be 
Brave,  nor  the  Brave,  Fearful ;  the  Avarhiom  muft  not  be  Gene' 
row,  and  the  like. 

The  Manners  therefore  of  the  principal  Perfons  at  leaft  ought 
<  to  be  fo  clearly  and  fully  marked,  as  to  diftinguifh  them  from  all 
other  Men :  for  Nature  has  made  as  great  a  Diflin£l:ion  between 
every  individual  Man  by  the  Turn  of  his  Mind,  as  by  the  Form 
of  his  Countenance.  In  this  Shake/pear  has  exceli'd  all  the  Poets  ; 
for  he  has  not  only  diftinguifti'd  his  principal  Perfons,  but  there  is 
fcarce  a  Meffenger  comes  in,  but  is  vilibly  different  from  all  the 
xcft  of  the  Perfons  in  the  Play.  So  that  you  need  not  to  mention 
the  Name  of  the  Perfon  that  fpeaks,  when  you  read  the  Play  ; 
tfceir  Manners  will  fufficiently  inform  you  who  it  is  fpeaks ; 
whereas  in  our  modern  Poets,  if  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  fpeak- 
ing  be  not  read,  you  can  never  by  what  he  fays,  diftinguifh  one 
from  the  other. 

But  belides  thefe  four  Qualities  of  the  Manners,  there  is  a  fifth 
cftential  to  their  Beauty,  vi^.  that  they  be  neceffary  :  that  is,  that 
fio  vicious  or  bafe  Quality  or  Inclination  ought  to  be  given  to  any 
Poetic  Perfon,  unlefs  it  appear  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  and  re- 
^uiiite  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  A6lion. 

To  make  this  a  little  plainer  There  are  three  forts  of  Qiia- 

Hties  compofe  the  Charadler  of  a  Hero.  Firfl,  Such  as  are  abfo- 
lutely 
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lutely  necefTary  for  the  Fable  and  ABion  ;  and  thole  are  moft  to 
appear,  and  evidently  prevail  above  the  reft,  fo  that  the  Hero  is 
to  be  known  and  diftingiiilh'd  by  them.  T\\&  Second  slxq  to  imbel- 
liili  the  firft,  and  the  Third  are  to  luftain  both  :  but  an  Example 
will  explain  this.  The  firll:  of  theie  in  /Eneas  is  the  tranfcendent 
Goodnefs  of  his  Nature  :  The  fecond,  that  beautifies  this,  is  his 
folid  Piety,  and  entire  Refignation  to  the  Will  of  the  Gods :  The 
third,  that  fuftains  both,  is  an  HeYoic  Fortitude^'^^h'iQh.  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  carrying  on  of  any  great  Delign.  Thus  in  Vlyjfes 
we  find  Diflimulation  fet  off  by  Prudence,  and  fuftain'd  by  Va- 
lour :  In  Achilles^  Rage  fet  off  by  a  noble  Vehemence,  and  fuftain'd 
by  alwonderftil  Courage.  This  nrft  Qiiality,  as  Goodnefs  in  Mneai, 
is  to  appear  thrjO  his  whole  Charafter ;  Rage  thro  Achilles^  and 
Diffimulation  thro  Ulyffes. 

Having  thus  run  thro  the  Manners,  as  briefly  as  I  cou'd  to  give 
the  Reader  any  juft  Idea  of  their  Nature  ;  I  lhall  now  conclude 
my  Difcourfe  on  the  feveral  forts  of  Dijcoveries,  becaufe,  well 
manag'd,  they  add  a  "wonderful  Beauty  to  the  Piece  j  tho  it  is  a 
Beauty  indeed  almoft  entirely  unknown  to  our  Stage. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  of  Difcovety  is,  by' certain  Marks  in  the  Body,  ei- 
ther natural,  or  accidental,  as  fome  Families  have  Marks  peculiar, 
to  them  ; -as  the  Fotmders  of  Thebes  and  their  Iffue  -had  a  Lance 
naturally  in  their  Bodies.  Accidental,  as  the  Wound  UlyjJ'es  had 
formerly  receiv'd  in  his  Thigh  by  a  Boar  in  Farnaffm :  Or  Tokens^, 
fuch  as  the  Calk^t  of  Ion,  which  makes  ,  the  Difcovery  of  his  Mo^ 
tiiGY  Creufa,  whom  he  was  going  to^  kill.  *  Tho^  this  be  the  leaft 
beautiful  ' and  artfiil  pijcijiery,  yet  it  may  be  more  qr  lefs  artfully 
manag'd,  as  that  oiVlyffes  is  in  the  Odyjfes,  Nyhere  the  Nurfe  wa£h- 
ing  bis  Feet,  difcovers  the  Wound,  arid  by  that  Vlyjfes ;  but  when' 
\\&\^  obligUtd  Ihew^  it  to' the  Shepherds,?, to  confixiVithern  that  he 
\vais.  Ut)>JJt;s,^  it  -is  lefs^artificial,^ 

v,;The  fecond  Sort' of  and  that  likewife,  unartful,  is-, 

when  it  is  made  by  .certain  T^jA^^^j- ;  as  v^'hm  OreJies  had  come  to 
the  know^ledge  ^  his  Sifter  Iphigema,  by  a  Letter  which  Ihe  gav^ 
JPylades \to  csixty  to  Orefies  Ar^os,  and  told  him  the  Contefits  "by 
wpiiJ.  of  mgutij^jl^ft.the  Letter  fnQil'd  be  loft  ;  he  ;dif$gver&  ,himn 
vS..'""    '    •      ^"^^  "  ■  '  fblf 
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fejf  to  her  by  mentioning  her  working  a  fine  piece  of  Tapeftry, 
that  was  in  her  Apartment,  and  the  Lance  of  Pelops,  8zc,  for 
thefe  Tokens  are  no  great  matter  of  Invention,  fince  it  might 
have  made  them  twenty  other  ways. 

The  third  fort  of  Difcoveries  is  what  is  made  by  Remembrance ; 
that  is,  when  the  Sight  or  Hearing  of  any  thing  makes  us  remem- 
ber our  Misfortunes,  (Zi?'^:.  as  when  Ulyffes  heard  Demodocus  fmg 
his  Actions  at  Troy^  the  memory  ftruck  him,  and  drew  Tears 
from  him ;  which  difcover'd  him  to  Alcinoiis. 

The  fourth  fort  of  Difcoveries  are  made  by  Reafoning.  Thus 
Jphigenia  argues  in  the  Coepbores  of  ^fchylus ;  Hither  is  a  Man  come 
like  m>e  ;  No  body  is  like  me  hut  Oreftes,  it  mttfl  therefore  be  Oreftes. 
That  of  Polyides  is  beautiful  and  pathetic ;  for  in  the  Iphigenia 
of  that  Poet  (as  we  have  it  in  Ariflotle)  Orefies  kneehng  at  the 
Altar,  and  juft  opening  his  Bofom  to  receive  the  facred  Knife, 
cries  out,  'T/V  not  fnfficient  that  my  Sifler  has  been  facrificd  to  Diana, 
but  I  mufl  be  fa  too. 

The  fineft  Sort  is  that  which  rifes  from  the  Subje£l,  or  the 
Incidents  of  the  Fable  ;  as  that  of  Oedipus  from  his  exceffive 
Curiofiry  ;  and  the  Letter  of  Iphigenia,  for  it  was  very  natural 
that  ftie  fhould  write  to  her  Brother. 

Having  thus  conlider'd  the  two  main  Points  of  the  Theory; 
I  (hall  fay  a  word  or  two  of  the  Practice.  As  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  has  obferv'd,  the  firft  buHnefs  of  a  Tragic  Poet,  is  to 
draw  a  Plan  of  his  Defign  ;  and  having  plac'd  it  in  a  juft  Light, 
and  in  one  A'^iew,  he  may  beft  judge  of  its  Probability.  But  then 
he  muft  confider,  that  in  this  Plan  muft  firft  be  drawn  the  Fable 
in  general,  before  he  thinks  of  the  Epifodes  that  particularize 
and  circumftantiate  it.  I'll  give  you  that  which  is  drawn  up  by 
Ariflotle  himfelf,  becaufe  it  may  have  the  greater  Authority  with 
you — '  A  young  Princefs  is  plac'd  on  the  Altar  to  be  facrific'd, 
'  difappears  of  a  fudden  from  the  Eyes  of  the  Spectators,  and  is 

*  carry 'd  iato  another  Country,  where  the  Cuftom  is  to  facrifice 
^  Strangers  to  the  Guardian  Goddefs  of  that  Country  :  They  make 

*  her  Prieftefs  of  that  Temple.  Some  years  after,  the  Brother 
t  of  that  Princefs  arrives  at  the  fame  Place,  in  o^?*  iience  to  an 

Vol.  VII.  f  '  Oracle  ; 
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*  Oracle  ;  he  is  no  fooner  arriv'd,  but  taken,  and  as  he  is  going 

*  to  be  facrific'd,  the  Difcovery  is  made  that  lie  is  Brother  to  the 
'  Prieftefs,  which  faves  his  Life.' 

This  is  the  general  and  univerfal  Fable  without  Names,  and 
which  may  yet  receive  any  Names  the  Poet  pleafes  ;  who,  ad- 
ding the  Epifodes  circumftantiates,  and  makes  it  particular  ;  as  the 
adding  the  Madnefs  of  Orefies,  and  the  like,  makes  it  proper  to 
that  Story. 

When  the  Poet  comes  to  write  and  work  up  his  Scenes,  Ariflotle 
advifes,  which  Ofapay\  Practice  confirms,  that  he  fhou'd  put  him- 
felf  into  the  fame  Paffion  he  writes,  and  imitate  the  Geftures,  and 
Actions  of  thofe  whom  he  makes  to  fpeak. 

The  Poet  ought  to  take  care  in  the  unravelling  the  Plot,  in 
which  many  mifcarry  :  the  Plot  is  all  the  Play  from  the  Begin- 
ning to  the  Difcovery  or  Unravelling,  which  is  beft  towards  the 
laft  Scene  of  the  Play ;  for  if  the  Unravelling  be  in  the  fourth 
A£I:,  the  reft  muft  be  dull  and  heavy.  But  when  the  Peripetis 
and  Difcovery  come  together,  and  all  at  the  End  of  the  Play, 
the  Audience  go  away  with  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  Fahle,  Incictents,  Manners,  &c.  1 
fhall  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  Sentiments ;  in  which  we  mufl. 
■follow  the  Advice  of  the  Duks  of  Buckingham. 

^  Nay  more,  for  they  muft  look  within,  to  find 
^  Thofe  fecret  Turns  of  Nature  in  the  Mind*' 

But  then  the  Poet  muft  not  be  content  to  look  into  his  Mind, 
to  fee  what  he  himfelf  ftiou'd  think  on  fuch  an  Occafion,  but  he 
muft  put  himfelf  into  the  Pallion,  Quality,  and  Temper  of  the 
Charailer  he  is  to  draw ;  that  is,  he  muft  alTume  the  Manners 
he  gives  his  Dramatic  Perfon,  and  then  fee  what  Sentiments  or 
Thoughts  fuch  an  Occalion,  Paffion,  or  the  like,  will  produce. 
And  the  Poet  muft  change  his  Perfon,  as  a  different  Perfon,  and 
Charailer  fpeaks :  or  he  will  make  all  fpeak  alike,  without  any 
diftin6lion  of  Character.  Gaffarel  gives  you  an  Account  of 
Campandky  which,  will  illuftrate  this  Place,    tie  fays,  '  That  going 
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*  to  fee  him  when  in  the  Inqiiifirion,  he  found  him  making  fe- 

*  veral  odd  Faces,  which  he  took  to  be  rhe  EfFe£l:  of  the  Pains  he 

*  had  endur'd  there  ;  but  on  his  asking  Gaffarel  what  fort  of 

*  Man  fuch  a  Cardinal  was,  and  enquiring  into  his  Features,  he 
'  found  that  Campanella  was  framing  himfelf  by  the  force  of  Ima- 
^  gination  to  the  Likenefs  of  the  Cardinal,  to  know  what  Anfwer 
'  he  lliou'd  have  to  a  Letter  he  had  fent  him/ 

Now  if  the  forming  our  outward  Figure  cou'd  be  of  fuch  Ufe, 
as  to  make  us  think  like  another,  certainly  when  the  Imagination 
proceeds  by  its  own  Strength  and  Force  to  liken  the  Soul  as 
well  as  the  Body,  it  muft  have  a  wonderful  Effe£l:  ;  yet  this 
cannot  be  done  but  by  a  great  Genius. 

I  lhall  fay  no  more  of  the  Sentiments  here,  becaufe  they  are  to 
be  learn'd  from  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  more  than  that  of  Poetry. 
For  the  Sentiments  being  all  that  make  up  the  Difcourfe,  they  con- 
fift  in  proving,  refuting,  exciting  and  exprelling  the  Paffions,  aS 
Pity,  Anger,  Fear,  and  all  the  others;  to  ralfe,  or  debafe  the  Value 
of  any  thing.  The  Reafons  of  Poets  and  Orators  are  the  fame 
when  they  would  make  things  appear  worthy  of  Pity,  or  terrible, 
or  great,  or  probable  tho  fome  things  are  render'd  fo  by  Art, 
and  others  by  their  own  Nature. 

The  Diflion  or  Language  is  that  which  next  comes  under  our 
Coniideration  ;  which,  tho  made  fo  confiderable  a  Part  by  our 
modern  Play-wrights,  (who  indeed  have  little  elfe  to  value  them- 
felves  upon)  was  by  Ariftotle  thought  of  the  leaft  Importance  ;  tho 
it  is  confefs'd,  when  che  Elocution  is  proper  and  elegant,  and  va- 
ries as  it  ought,  it  gives  a  great  and  very  advantageous  Beauty  to 
a  Play.  The  Fable,  the  Manner and  the  Sentiments  are  without 
doubt  the  moft  confiderable  ;  for,  as  Ariflotle  obferves,  a  Tragedy 
may  be  perfe(£l  without  the  Alliftance  of  Elocution  ;  for  the  Sub- 
jeft  may  be  well  manag'd,  the  Manners  well  mark'd,  and  the  Sen- 
timents may  be  juil:  and  fine,  tho  ill  exprefs'd.  An  ill  Elocution 
renders  the  Difcourfe  flat,  but  th^t  defiroys  not  the  Beauty  of 
the  other  Parts.  Befides,  a  Tragedy  may  be  written  in  Profe  as 
w^il  as  Yeife  j  that  is,  thofe  other  three  Parts  may  be  as  well 

f  2  exprels'd 
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exprefs'd  In  Profe  as  Verfe ;  but  Verfe  is  made  ufe  of,  becaufe 
more  harmonious,  and  by  confequence  more  agreeable. 

But  as  we  err  as  much  in  this  part  of  Tragedy,  as  in  the 
other  three,  it  wou'd  be  necelTary  to  give  fome  Rules  of  Diftin- 
dion  on  this  Head :  but  that  I  have  not  room  to  do  in  this 
place  ;  and  Propriety  and  Elegance  of  Di£lion  muft  be  learn'd 
from  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  However,  I  will  not  pafs  this 
entirely  in  filence,  but  lliall  lay  down  two  or  three  Rules 
which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  any  true  Beauty  to  a 
Dramatic  Di^lion. 

Some  have  been  betray 'd  by  their  Ignorance  of  Art  and  Nature 
to  imagine,  that  becaufe  the  Stile  of  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofi  is  admi- 
lable  in  the  Epic  Poem,  it  will  be  fo  in  Tragedy  ;  not  conlidering 
that  Miltcn  himfelf  has  vary'd  his  Stile  mightily  in  his  Samffort 
Agonifles^  from  that  of  his  Paradife,  And  Mr.  Dryden\  Criticifm 
is  very  juft,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Marquifs  of  Normandy^  ( the  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham)  before  the  ^neis ;  where  quoting  from 

Segrau  and  Boffu  That  the  Stile  of  an  Heroic  Poem  ought  to  be  more 

lofty  than  that  of  the  Drama — - — '  The  Critick  is  in  the  right,  fays 
'  he,  for  the  Reafon  already  urg'd.  The  Work  of  Tragedy  is  on 
'  the  PafTions  in  Dialogue  :  both  of  them  abhor  ftrong  Metaphors^ 
^  in  which  the  Epopee  delights  ;  a  Poet  cannot  fpeak  too  plainly 
'  on  the  Stage,  hfc' 

And  Boileau,  a  judicious  Critic,    as  well  as  Poet,  has  Words  to 

this  effect  '  Wou'd  you  deferve  the  Applaufe  of  the  Pub- 

'  lie  ?  In  writing,  diverlify  your  Stile  inceffantly  :  too  equal, 
*  and  too  uniform  a  Manner  fhines  to  no  purpofe,  and  inclines  us 
'  to  Deep.  Rarely  are  thofe  Authors  read,  who  are  born  to  plague 
'  us,  and  who  appear  always  whining  in  the  fame  ingratefui 
'  Tone.    Happy  the  Man,  who  can  fo  command  his  Voice,  as  to 

pafs  without  any  Conftraint  from  that  which  is  Grave^  to  that 
'  which  is  Ahving ;  and  from  that  which  is  Pleajant^  to  that  which 
^  is  Severe,  and  Solemn.^  Every  Pallion  has  its  proper  way  of 
fpeaking,  which  a  Man  of  Genius  will  eafily  derive  from  the  very 
Nature  of  the  Paffion  he  writes.  Anger  is  proud,  and  utters 
haughty  word^^  but  fpeaks  in  v/ords  lefs  fierce  and  fiery  when  it 

debates : 
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debates :  Grief  is  more  humble,  and  fpeaks  a  Language  like  it  felf, 
deje^led,  plain,  and  forrowful. 

Projicit  AmpuUdJ^      fefquipedalia  Verba, 

As  Horace  juftly  obferves.  From  thefe  few  Obfervations  it  Is  evi- 
dent how  far  from  fine  Language  fome  of  our  Poets  are,  who 
have  had  Succefs  even  for  that  alone,  in  fpight  of  all  the  Abfur- 
dities  of  the  Fable,  Manners,  and  Sentiments  ;  tho  in  reality 
they  were  no  more  excellent  in  this,  than  in  thofe. 

Thus  have  we  feen  that  Tragedy  is  an  Imitation  of  an  ABion  of 
a  juft  Extent,  /.  e,  that  has  a  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End,  and 
which  fhall  produce  Pity,  and  Terrour,  But  this  A3ion  not  being  to 
be  performed  or  reprefented  without  human  Agents  in  that  Action, 
it  neceffarily  brings  in  an  Under-Imitation  of  thofe  Men  in  that 
Aftion  ;  that  is,  of  their  Manners,  as  they  contribute  to  that 
Adion  :  and  this  makes  a  Neceffity  of  imitating  the  Men  that  are 
introduc'd  in  the  Drama. 

We  muft  not  expe6l  many  Inftances  of  Shakefpear's  Perfedlion 
in  the  Fable,  tho  perhaps  we  may  find  fome  extraordinary 
Strokes  that  way  likewife ;  but  the  Beauties  of  the  Manners 
we  Ihall  find  every  where,  as  I  ftiall  (hew  in  my  Examen  of  his 
Plays. 

It  may  "perhaps  be  expedled,  that  I  Ihould  fay  fomething  of 
Comedy,  But  I  have  infenfibly  fwell'd  this  Dlfcourfe  to  a 
greater  Bulk  than  I  at  firft  defign'd  ;  fo  that  I  fiiall  only  fay 
in  general,  that  Comedy  participates  in  many  things  of  the  Rules 
of  Tragedy  :  that  is,  it  is  an  Imitation  both  of  ABion  and  Man- 
ners ;  but  thofe  mvift  both  have  a  great  deal  of  the  Ridicuhm 
in  them,  and  indeed  Humour  is  the  Characleriftic  of  this  Poem, 
without  which  ^Comedy  loofes  its  Name ;  as  we  have  many  of  late 
who  fall  frcm  the  lUdiciilim  into  a  mere  Dialogue,  diftinguiili'd 
only  by  a  pert  fort  of  Chit-Chat,  and  little  Alms  at  Wit.  Ben 
Johnfon  is  our  beft  Pattern,  and  has  given  us  this  Advantage, 
that  tho  the  Engli/Jj  Stage  has  fcarce  yet  been  acquainted  with. 

the 
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the  Shadow  of  Tragedy^  yet  we  have  excell'd  all  the  Antients 
in  Comedy. 

There  is  no  Man  has  had  more  of  this  Fis  Comica  than  our 
Shake/pear  in  particular  Characters ;  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windfor,  he  has  given  us  a  Play  that  wants  but  little  of  a 
perfedl:  Regularity.  Comedy  in  England  has  met  with  the  Fate  of 
Tragedy  in  Athens,  for  that  only  has  yet  been  cultivated ;  where- 
as the  polite  Athenians  took  firft  care  of  Tragedy,  and  it  was  late 
e'er  the  Magiftrate  took  any  notice  of  Comedy,  or  thought  it  wor- 
thy their  InfpeClion. 

All  Arts  indeed  improve  as  they  find  Encouragement ;  our 
Statefmen  have  never  yet  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  refcue 
the  Drama  from  the  Hands  of  the  Ignorant,  and  the  Benefit  of 
private  Perfons,  under  which  Load  of  Obftacles  it  can  never  rife 
to  any  Perfection ;  and  place  fuch  Men  in  the  Management  of 
it,  as  may  turn  it  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Public.  Whether 
this  be  any  Proof  of  their  good  Politics  or  not,  I  iliall  not  here 
determine ;  but  I  am  fure,  that  very  politic  Nations,  that  is, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  had  far  other  Sentiments. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  Rife  of  the  Sage  in  Greece, 
where  it  was  entirely  rais'd  by  Tragedy.  For  Thefpis  firft  made  a 
moving  Stage  for  that  Poem,  tho  it  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now, 
pure  and  unmix'd :  for  the  ill  Subjects  that  Thefpis  chofe,  threw 
him  upon  a  fort  of  Tragi-Comedy ;  which  Error  Mfchylus  corrected, 
by  chufing  only  noble  Subje£l:s,  and  an  exalted  Stile,  that  being 
before  too  burlefque.  So  that  as  far  as  we  may  guefs,  the  Plays 
of  Thefpis  were  not  unlike  fome  of  thofe  of  our  Shakefpear. 
For  it  was  fome  time  before  the  Stage  came  to  its  Magnificence 
and  Purity,  even  in  Greece  it  felf,  at  leaft  in  Comedy  :  For  the 
People  are  generally  the  fame  in  all  Countries,  and  obftinately 
retain  licentious  and  obfcene  things ;  and  it  is  the  Property  of 
Roughnefs  and  Barbarifm  to  give  place  to  Politenefs  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Nay,  Sophocles  was  the  firft  that  purg'd  Tra- 
gedy it  felf  entirely,  and  brought  it  to  its  true  Majefty  and  Gra- 
vity. For,  as  Dacier  obferves,  the  Changes  that  Tragedy  and 
Corftedy  underwent^  were  brought  about  by  Htrle  and  httle, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  was  impolUble  to  difco\^er  what  was  proper  for  them 
at  once ;  and  new  Graces  were  added  to  them,  as  the  Nature  of 
thefe  Poems  came  better  to  be  underftood. 

'Tis  true,  that  the  Idea  of  Tragedy  was  taken  from  the  Iliads 
and  Odyffes  of  Homer  ;  and  of  Comedy  from  his  Poem  call'd 
Margites :  but  that  was  after  thefe  Poems  had  been  in  ufe  in  a 
ruder  manner  ;  then  mAtQAHomer  infpir'd  the  Improvers  and  Re- 
formers of  the  Stage  with  this  noble  Idea.  Tragedy  truly  had  a  very 
advantageous  Rife  in  Greece^  falling  immediately  under  the  In- 
fpeftion  of  the  Magiftrate,  being  founded  on  Religion  :  and 
this  carry 'd  it  fo  foon  to  Perfeilion,  to  which  it  wou'd  never 
liave  arriv'd,  had  it  been  in  the  hands  of  private  Perfons,  and 
mercenary  Players,  ignorant  of  its  Beauties  and  Defeats,  and 
whofe  Thoughts  reach  no  farther  than  what  they  are  us'd  to ; 
which  turning  to  a  tolerable  Advantage  to  their  Pockets,  they 
believe  there  is  no  greater  Perfection.  But  Athens  was  too  wife, 
too  polite  a  State  to  let  that  fade,  and  remain  ufelefs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ignorant,  which,  by  the  care  of  the  wife  and  know- 
ing, might  be  turn'd  to  the  'Public  Advantage^  and  Glory, 

Tragedy  J  as  I  have  faid,  had  the  Advantage  of  being  grafted 
on  the  Goat-fong,  or  Fimage-fong,  in  the  Honour  of  Bacchus; 
which,  being  a  Recitation  only,  Thefpis  firfl:  made  a  Stage,  and 
introduc'd  one  AHor.  ^fchylus  added  a  fecond  ASior,  and  £x'd 
his  Stage,  and  adorn'd  it  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  ;  but 
then  the  fame  Ornaments  ferv'd  all  Plays.  Sophocles  added  a  third 
A8:or,  and  vary'd  the  Ornaments,  and  brought  Tragedy  to  Per- 
fection, and  into  fuch  Efieem  with  the  Athenians^  that  they  fpenc 
more  in  the  Decorations  of  the  I'heatre,  than  in  all  their  Perfian 
Wars ;  nay  the  Mony  appropriated  to  that  ufe,  was  look'd  on  - 
as  fo  facred,  that  Demoflhenes^  with  Difficulty  and  a  great  deal 
of  Art,  attempted  to  alienate  fome  of  it  to  the  Defence  of  Greece 
againft  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Alterations  that  were  made  in  this  Poem  in  fo  little  a 
time,  were  almoil  in  every  Part  of  it  ;  in  the  very  Numbers  as 
well  as  in  the  Subjeft,  Manners,  and  Di£lion  :.  For  the  f  rft 
Yerfe  of  the  earlieft  Tragedies  were  TetramfeterSj  or  a  fort  of 

Burlefque, 
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Burlefque,  and  fit  for  Countrymens  Songs,  and  not  unlike  our 
Boggrel.  But  on  tRe  reforming  the  Stage,  it  was  turn'd  into 
Trimeter  Iambics  :  For,  as  Dacier  from  Ariftotle  obferves,  thofe 
Numbers  were  fitted  for  Tragedy,  which  were  moft  Hke  our 
common  Difcourfe,  and  confequently  it  was  Trimeter  Iambics^ 
for  that  was  moft  us'd  in  familiar  Converfation  ;  and  Tragedy^ 
fays  he,  being  an  Imitation,  ought  to  admit  nothing  but  what 
is  eafy  and  natural. 

But  as  this  feems  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Diilion,  fo  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  you  fomething  like  it  in 
the  Englifi,  at  the  Rife  of  the  Drama  here.  I  ftiall  take  the 
Examples  of  both  from  Shake/pear  alone,  to  fhow  this  Error  men- 
ded by  himfelf,  and  brought  to  fuch  a  Perfedion,  that  the 
higheft  Praife  is  to  imitate  his  Stile. 

What  they  call'd  their  Tetrameters  may  be  anfwer'd  by  the 
Doggrel  in  the  Comedy  of  Errours,  and  Lovers  Labour  Lofl. 

Bal,  Good  Meat,  Sir,  is  common,  that  every  Churle  affords. 
E.  Ant.  And  Welcome  more  common,  for  that's  nothing  but 
Words. 

S.  Drom,  Either  get  thee  from  the  Door,  or  fit  down  at  the 
Hatch  : 

Doft  thou  conjure  for  Wenches,  that  thou  call'ft  for  fuch 

Store  ? 

When  one  is  one  too  many,  go  get  thee  from  the  Door. 

But  left  this  ftiou'd  be  thought  paftable  in  the  Mouths  of  the 
Dromios,  and  their  Mafters,  we  lhall  fee,  in  thofe  of  Lords  and 
Princes,  in  Love's  Labour  Loft ;  firft  Boyet,  of  the  Retinue  of  the 
Princefs  of  France,  and  the  Prlncefs  her  felf. 

Pr/nccfs.   It  was  well   done  of  you   to   take  him  at  his 
word. 

Boyet,  I  was  as  will'n;^  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  board. 
Maria  cne  of  the>    Two  Lot  Sheeps,  Marry,  and  therefore 
Ladies  of  Honour,  >      'not  Ships. 

Princefs, 
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Boyet,  No  Sheep,  fweet  Lamb,    unlefs  we  feed  on  your 
Lips. 

Princefs,  Good  Wits  will  be  jangling,  but  Genteels  agree — 

The  civil  War  of  Wits  were  much  better  us'd 

On  Navarre^  and  his  Book-men,  for  here  'tis  abus'd. 

In  fliort,  thefe  falfe  Numbers  and  Rhimes  are  alnioft  thro 
the  whole  Play  •  which  muft  confirm  any  one,  that  this  was 
one  of  his  firft.  But  that  Verfe,  which  anfwers  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  is  our  Blank  Ferfe,  which  generally  confifts  of 
Iambics^  and  fo  fit  for  the  Drama,  that  tho  Mr.  Dryden  had 
once  brought  rhiming  on  the  Stage  fo  much  into  faihion,  that 
he  told  us  plainly  in  one  of  his  Prefaces,  that  we  fhou'd  fcarce 
fee  a  Play  take  in  this  Age  without  it ;  yet  as  foon  as  The 
Rehearfal  was  a£led,  that  violent  and  unnatural  Mode  vanifh'dy 
and  Blank  Verfe  refum'd  its  place.  A.thoufand  beautiful  Exam- 
ples of  this  Verfe  might  be  taken  out  of  Shake/pear,  there  fcarce 
being  a  Play  of  his  which  will  not  furnilh  us  with  many ;  I  fhall 
fatisfy  my  felf  here  with  an  Inftance  or  two  out  of  the  Much 
Adoe  about  Nothing, 

And  bid  her  fteal  into  the  pleafed  Bower, 
Where  Hony-Suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  Sun, 
Forbid  the  Sun  to  enter ;  like  Favourites 
Made  proud  by  Princes,  that  advance  their  Pride, 
Againft  that  Power  that  made  it,  ^c. 
The  pleafanteft  Angling  is  to  fee  the  Fifli 
Cut  with  their  Golden  Oars  the  Silver  Stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  Bait. 

Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  long  uncultivated  in  private 
Hands,  among  the  Mob  or  Country  Fellows,  without  any  regard 
of  the  Government  ;  till  at  laft  Epicharmus  and  fome  others 
taking  the  Idea  from  the  Margites  of  Homer,  and  having  purg'd 
k  the  Country  Railleries  from  their  Licentioufnefs,  the  Magiitrares 

of  Athens  took  it  into  their  Confideration,  that  it  might  be  of 

Vol.  VIL      ^  g  ufe 
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life  to  the  State  in  the  Hands^  and  under  the  Management  of 
the  Publlck.  And  thus  by  the  Encouragement  and  Infpeilion 
of  the  Government,  the  Drama  of  both  kinds  arriv'd  to  Perfeflion 
in  not  many  Years  after  their  Appearance  in  the  World. 

But  it  was  not  fo  in  Rome,  it  was  in  the  399th  Year  of  the 
City,  when  any  thing  like  a  Stage  got  into  Rome ;  and  tho  it 
was  introduc'd  to  appeafe  a  great  Plague,  which  cou'd  not  be 
av^erted  by  any  other  Propitiation,  yet  they  being  originally 
perform'd  by  Strangers,  the  Romans  had  little  regard  to  them. 
For  on  this  Occaiion  they  fent  for  Players  out  of  Etruri^,  which 
in  their  Language  they  call  Hifler,  from  whence  the  Romans 
call'd  their  A£lors  Hiflriones.  Nor  did  thefe  make  ufe  of  any 
Verfe,  but  danc'd  to  the  Tunes  of  their  Pipes,  with  Meafures 
not  indecent,  after  the  Thufcan  manner.  The  young  Sparks 
began  to  imitate  them  by  rallying  one  another  in  undigefted 
Verfes.  With  their  Voices  their  Motions  agreed  ;  fo  that  the 
Matter  was  receiv'd,  and  by  often  Repetition  came  into  a  Mode. 
But  the  Players  did  not,  as  in  the  Fefcennine  Verfes,  rally  one 
another  with  extempore  Verfes ;  but  reprefenting  Paftorals,  call'd 
Satires  with  Vocal  Mufc,  fet  to  the  Inftrumental,  and  a  regular 
Aftion,  perform'd  their  Parts.  But  Livius  Andronicuf,  a  Greek  by 
Nation,  was  the  firft  (fome  Years  after  this)  who  ventur'd  to 
mingle  a  Fable  with  thefe  Songs,  ailing  hin]felf  in  thefe  Perfor- 
mances, as  then  all  the  Poets  did.  This  IJiy  tells  us,  and  the 
fame  we  find  in  Valerius  Maximw,  Lib.  2.  Cap  4.  '  From  which 
'  we  fee,  fiom  what  fmall  Beginnings  the  Scenic  Plays  arofe  1 
'  Firft,  Players  were  fent  for  out  of  Etruria,  who  danc'd  with- 
'  out  either  Verfe  or  Piper  :  After  this,  rude  and  unpolifh'd 
*  Verfe  came  in,  and  Motions  fomething  agreeable  to  the  Voice ; 
'  but  at  laft  all  things  were  improv'd  by  Art.'  Tho  thefe  two 
Accounts  do  not  agree  in  every  Particular,  we  eaiily  fee  the 
low  Rife  of  the  Stage  in  this  City  ;  which  tho  brought  in  at  firft 
for  the  appeafing  a  raging  Peftilence,  yet  the  Players,  who  belong'd 
to  the  Drama,  had  their  Names  put  out  of  the  Lift  of  their  Tribe, 
iome  fay  by  way  of  Difgrace,  and  were  never  permitted  to  have 
the  Honour  to  go  to  the  Wars^^  but  on  the  greateft  Extremity  • 

yet 
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yet  this  might  be  in  refpe£l  to  their  Prefervation,  as  the  Athenians 
made  a  Law  when  EupoUs  was  kill'd  in  a  Sea- Fight,  that  Poets 
fhou'd  go  no  more  to  the  Wars.  But  be  this  as  it  will ;  yet  in  time, 
when  it  had  work'd  it  feif  out  of  the  Dreggs  of  the  People,  the 
State  took  notice  of  it,  and  no  Play  was  permitted  to  be  a£led, 
which  was  not  approv'd  by  the  yEdile,  who  had  the  fame 
Care  of  the  Stage  in  Rome^  as  the  Choragus  had  in  Athens  ;  Agrippa 
was  ^dile  in  Rome,  and  the  great  Themiflocles  was  Choragus  in 
Athens, 

But  notwithftanding  the  Mdiles  took  Care  at  lafl:  of  the 
Roman  Stage,  yet  that  never  came  to  the  Excellence  of  that  of 
Athens',  at  leaft  if  we  may  judge  of  their  Tragedies  by  thofe  of 
Seneca,  which  are  in  nothing  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  Greek 
Poets.  The  Medea  of  Ovid,  (had  it  been  extant,)  might  perhaps 
have  fhown  us  fomething  more  perfe^l,  for  he  was  much  better 
qualify 'd  for  that,  than  the  Philofopher. 

In  England  Plays  begun  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  People,  and 
mounted  by  degrees  to  the  State  we  now  fee  them  in,  the  yet 
imperfe(3:  Diverfion  of  Ladies,  and  Men  of  the  £rft  Qtiality. 
Queen  Elizabeth  firfl:  diftinguifli  d  ABors,  from  Strollers  and  Faga- 
bonds,  by  making  them  Gentlemen  of  her  Bed-Chamber,  as  fome 
fay,  at  leaft  her  Domeftic  Servants  :  and  then  it  was  that 
Shakefpear  ennobled  the  rude  Scene,  giving  it  a  Grace,  which  it 
knew  not  before,  and  fufficient  to  pleafe  fo  wife  and  good  a 
Princefs.  But  the  Glory  of  giving  it  Perfeflion,  yet  remains 
for  a  no  lefs  excellent  King  ;  and  the  Mufes  have  reafon  to 
hope,  that  He,  that  is  fo  univerfal  a  Patron  of  Liberty,  will 
not  leave  them  in  their  old  Bondage.  For  while  the  Poet's 
Succefs  depends  fo  much  upon  the  injudicious  Tafte  of  the  Ma- 
nagers, and  the  AVhlm  of  the  unjudging  Town,  it  is  impollible 
that  this  glorious  Art  can  ever  be  brought  to  that  Excellence  to 
which  It  arrlv'd  in  Greece  ;  Opinion  or  Chance,  and  the  Addrefs 
of  the  Players  having  given  many  of  our  modern  Tragedies  a 
fort  of  temporary  Succefs.  But  becaufe  in  a  little  time  thefe 
Plays,  which  were  cry'd  up  without  Merit,  lofe  ground,  and 
grow  negledled,  fome  of  our  Play-wrights  have  pretended  that 
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our  Tafre  of  Tragedy  is  loft,  and  that  the  Bcft  will  not  do. 
But  certainly  that  is  a  very  ill  Argument,  for  we  fee  that  Ths 
Orphan^  Venice  Prefervd,  and  good  Tragedies,  increafe  in  Efteem, 
and  bring  as  good  Audiences  as  any  Comedies.  But  the  fame 
Argument  will  hold  agalnft  Comedies  ;  for  after  Opinion  or 
Whim  have  given  them  a  fort  of  Run  at  their  firft  Appearance, 
they  flag  in  a  little  time  for  want  of  innate  Merit,  and  fink,  fo 
that  in  a  year  or  two  they  will  not  bring  ten  Pounds.  And 
tho  an  ingenious  Gentleman  has  told  us,  that  Tragi-Comedies 
will  do  better  than  Tragedies,  I  muft  fay  that  the  fame  Reafon 
will  hold  agalnft  them  ;  for  I  know  fcarce  one  of  them,  except 
Shakefpea/s,  that  bring  any  great  Audiences.  But  I  am  confident, 
had  we  good  Tragedies  written,  according  to  the  Art  I  have  laid 
down,  and  that  they  had  fair  Play  at  firft  from  the  Managers, 
the  Diverfion  is  fo  noble  and  great,  they  wou'd  find  another  fort 
of  Succefs  than  our  Trifles  have  met  with,  and  laft  for  ever. 
At  leaft  we  have  Reafon  to  think  fo,  for  all  that  we  have  yet 
feen  to  the  contrary  in  Experience. 

Thus  have  I  given  my  Thoughts  on  Shake/pear,  laid  down  the 
Rules  of  true  judging  and  judicious  Writing,  and  given  a  View 
of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Drama  in  Greece,  Rome,  and 
England;  from  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  only  way  to  make 
the  Stage  flouriih,  is  to  put  it  into  the  Hands  of  the  Magiftrate^ 
and  the  Management  of  Men  of  Learning  and  Genius  ;  which 
wou'd  once  again  bring  this  admirable  Art  to  its  antient  Perfedlioru 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Old  Words  vis'd  by 
Shakespear  in  his  Works. 


A 

ACknown,  known,  acknow- 
ledg'd,  i:fc. 
Agni^ie.    acknowledge,  confefs, 

avow,  ^c, 
Argojies,  Ships,  i^fc. 
Aroint,  avant,  be  gone,  ftand 

off,  ^c. 
Affuhjudicate,  fubdue,  ^c, 

B 

Bailors,  Pole,  long  Stick,  Qiiar- 

ter-ftafF,  tfc, 
Betrims.  adorns,  decks,  i^c. 
Bevel,  crooked,  awry. 
Beteem.  to  bring  forth,  or  breed, 
Bejmirch'd,  daub'd,  ^c. 
Biggen,  a  Child's  Coif,  or  Qiioif. 
Biffon-Rheum.  blind  Rheum. 
Blenches,  Faults. 
To  Blench,  fin,  fear. 
Blood-bolter^ d,  fmear'd  with  dry 

Blood. 

Bourn,  Limits,  Bounds,  i^c. 


Bosky,  fat,  fwell'd,  iffc. 
Bushy,  id.  or  woody. 
Braid,  trim,  finical,  wove,  ^c, 
Brach,  a  kind  of  Hound,  <^ c, 
A  Broch,   2L  Buckle,  Bracelet, 
Noofe,  Spit,  ^c, 

C 

deeps,  calls,  names,  ^c, 
Copefmate,  Companion. 
Congefl,   heap'd  together. 
Cautlefs,  incautious. 
Canary  d  to  it,  danc'd  to  it,  or 

was  joyful  at  it. 
To  Carol,    to  fing. 
A  Callet,    a  Whore. 
Cefs.    a  Tax. 

Clake  or  Clack,  to  make  an  iii- 

grateful  Noife,  ^c. 
Congreeing.  for  agreeing,  ilfc. 
Ckap,  haunt,  attend,  brood  on, 

isfc. 

Clinquant,  founding,  (^c. 
The  Cranks,  Offices. 
Coflard,  Head,  or  Blockhead. 

Cringes, 
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.  Cringes.    Hinges.  Famoufed.    made  famous. 

ChuffjereL     Whore-mafter,  De-    Frampol'd,  troublefome,  unea- 
bauchee,  ^c,  fy,  ^c. 

Foining  Fence,  mafterly  Defence. 
D  Flour  lets    or    Flourets.  fmall 

Flower,  or  Beds  of  Flowers. 
Dank.  mdi%  raw,  ilfc.  Franklin,   a  Freeman,  or  Gen- 

Dowle.    A  Feather,  or  rather        tleman,  ^c. 

the  fingle  Particles  of  the  To  Fatigate.  to  tire,  weary,  ^ c, 
Down.  Foemen.  Enemies. 

To  Daffe.     to  baffle,  banter,    Finelefs.  without  End. 
cheat,  isfc. 

Dulcet,    fweet.  G 
Don^n-gyved.     turn'd    or  ty'd 

down  with  Fetters.  G«^r^{?»V.  pay 'd,  rewarded  with, 

Dearn.    Solitude,  ^c.  given  to,  i^c. 

Dumps.    Melancholy,  fix'd  Sad-    Garpds.  Bawbles,  gawdy  Things, 
nefs,  isf c.  or  ridiculous  Jefts,  ^ c. 

To  Gleek.    Jeer,  ^c. 
E  Glyke.  id. 

Geek,  or  Gull,    to  cheat,  de- 
Eld.    Age,    Antiquity,    Fore-       fraud,  ^c. 

fathers,  old  Times,  ilfc.  The  Gefl.  a  Bed,  Couch,  &c. 

Empleached.  bound  together,  in-    Grimmals.      a   Ring    of  two 

terwove,  ^c.  Rounds. 
Empatron^d.    got  a  Patron.       "    Garifh.  gay,  glaring,  &c. 
Enfeoffed  himfelf.  took  pofTeffion    Gleeful,  merry,  laughing,  &c. 

of  the  Inheritance,  ^c,  God-eyPd  us.  God  defend  or  do 

Exuflicate,    blown.  us  good. 

Gouts  of  Blood,    great  Drops  of 
F  Blood. 

To  Gibber,    to  flout,  chatter, 
Foy^on.     Plenty,    Abundance,  &c. 

Strength,  Heart-Juice,  Moi-    Gafted.  frighted, 
fture,  iy  c.  To  G allow,  to  fright. 

Fends,  defends,  guards,  ^c,       Gajlnefs,  Fright. 

Graff. 
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Graff.  Graft,  &c. 

Gojemore.  a  little  light  Down, 
that  flies  about  in  the  Air, 
by  every  Wind  blown  about. 

H 

Hied^  or  Hyed.  made  hafte  to. 
Hefts,  commands. 
Hem.    took  hold  of. 
H'lght.  call'd. 

Hefted,  as  tender-hefted^  tender- 
ly difpos'd,  &c. 

Harried,  daunted,  fcolded  at, 
frighted,  handled  fo  roughly. 

I 

Intendment.  Intention. 

Ingirts.  furrounds. 

An  Incony  Wit.  a  mimicking 
AVit,  6-c. 

Imbofl  him.  noos'd  him,  cir- 
cumvented him,  &c, 

Immoment.  of  no  value. 

K 

Kam.  awry,  quite  from  the 
Matter.  Clean  Kam.  quite 
from  the  purpofe. 

L 

Lii/Ij..  Luxury,  Lewdnefs,  &c. 
Lafs'lorn,     depriv'd  or  defer- 
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ted  by  his  Lafs  or  Miftrefs. 
Leaman.  a  Gallant,  Stallion,  &€, 
Lover  d.   have  a  Lover. 
Lither-Sky.  lower,  lazy,  plain. 
Liefefl.  Deareft,  6c, 

M 

Moody^  or  Mood,    angry,  and 

Anger,  &c. 
Meed.  Reward. 
Murky,   obfcure,  dark,  drc. 
A  Maund.  a  Basket,  Scrip,  &c. 
Murk,  dark,  &c. 
To  Mel    to  meddle  with,  or 

mingle,  &c, 
Manakin.  a  little  Man. 
Mammering.  Muttering. 

N 

NiU.  will  not. 

Nole.  an  AfTes  Nole.  Affes  Head 

and  Neck. 
Nay  Word,  a  Word  of  Infamy 

or  Contempt. 

O 

Oris.  Scraps,  Leavings,  6^. 
Orgillous.  proud. 
Ourfljutt,  Efcape. 

P 

Palmers,  Pilgrims,  ^c. 

Poleclipt. 
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Pokclipt,  dipt  In  the  Head. 
Phrafelefs  Hand,  a  Hand  whofe 

Beauty  no  Phrafe  can  ex- 

prefs. 

A  Prifer,  one  that  fights  Prizes, 
or  wreftles  for  Prizes,  &c. 

Pight  upon  or  over.  P'lght  to  do 
it,  prop'd,  fettled,  caft,  (b'c, 

Palliamem.  a  Garment,  Robe, 
&c. 

To  Palter,  to  trifle,  banter,  (jc 
Paragon,  Peer  or  Equal. 
Pannelled  me,  follow'd,  attended 
me,  (^c» 

a 

Quern,  Churn. 

^arrellous,  quarrelfome,  full 

of  Complaint,  &c, 
A  ^limine,  a  Meafure. 

R 

Rank,  full,  a  River  rank,  full. 
Recketh,  or  wrecketh.  values, 

thinks,  refledls. 
Rigol,    a  Clavicord,   or  what 

makes  merry,  diverts,  &c, 
Recheate,  a  manner  of  blowing 

the  Horn  to  call  the  Dogs 

together. 
Rehato.  or  Head-drefs. 
Reft,  bereftj  depriv'd  of,  (jc~, 
Raide,  drefs'd. 
Roi fling,  bullying,  noify 


Ribald,  crows,  noify,  impudent, 
&c, 

Ronyon,  a  Rake,  i&c. 

The  Romage  of  the  Land,  Di- 
fturbances,  &c. 

To  Reverb,  repeat,  return,  re- 
ply, &c. 

To  Renege,    to  deny. 

RiggiJJj,  rampant,  ruttifh,  drc, 

S 

Sneap^d  Birds,  beak'd,  bill'd,  &c. 

Siege.  Excrement. 

Suggefled,  tempted,  provoked, 
prompted. 

Sea-Marge,  a  Cliff,  or  the  Banks 
of  the  Sea. 

Steil'd,  ftor'd,  contain'd. 

To  Shrive,  to  meet,  revel,  con- 
fefs,  or  hear  ones  Confeflion, 
lifted  in  a  Roll,  (^c» 

Smoogd.  fmoak'd.. 

Sheen,  Shine. 

To  Square,  to  quarrel,  &c, 

Sam,  Maxims,  Proverbs,  Say- 
ings, &c. 

A  Bed'Srvarver.  one  inconftant 
to  his  Bed,  a  Rover,  a  De- 
bauchee, &c. 

Scath,  JNlifchief,  Lofs,  Wrong, 
Harm,  Prejudice,  &€, 

Scroyls,    Cor  fairs. 

To  Sker  or  Skir.  to  glide  or 
move  fwiftly. 

Soilure,    a  Blot. 

To 
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To  Scale  a  thing,  to  weigh  it  in 

Scales,  ^c. 
To  Sowle.    to  lugg  one  by  the 

Ears, 

Shrift,    Confeffion,  tfc, 
Siar.  Decay. 

To  Sag.  to  waver,  be  difmay'd. 
Scar.    Care,  or  Value,  tfc, 
T 

To  Tra/h,  to  lop,  iffc. 

Teen.    Pain,  Angulfh,  Wrath, 

Anger,  ^c. 
Tottered,  (haken,  tottering,  weak, 

tumbling,  ^c. 
To  Tar.    to  fet  on,  provoke. 

Trenchant  Sword,  the  Sword  that 
cuts  a  gap,  or  wounds,  in- 
denture, ^c, 

Trickjey,   brisk,  a£live,  nimble, 

Thewes.  Sinews,  or  Modes, 
Manners,  Cuftoms,  ^c. 
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Vmberd  Face,  a  Face  fmeer'd 
with  Vmbery  or  a  yellowifh 
Face. 

TJnhofled,  without  the  Sacrament. 
Unknelfd.  without  the  Paffing- 

Bell  going  for  a  dying  Man. 
XJnhoufed,  free,  unconfin'd,  iSl'c. 
Unkind,  without  Children. 

W 

Welkin,  the  Heavens,  Sky,  ^c, 
Whileare,  lately. 
Wend,  go. 

Wrecks,  thinks  of,  cares  for,  or 
values. 

Withers,  the  Shoulders  of  a 
Horfe. 

Wother,  Merit,  Beauty,  ^c. 
With  a  Winnion,    with  a  Ven- 
geance, i^c, 

y 

Ycli^ed.  caird. 


Vol.  VII.  h  VENUS 


V  E  N   U  S 

AND 

ADONIS. 


Vtlia  miretur  vulgiis^  mihi  flavits  Apollo 
Pocula  Caflalia  plena  miniftret  aqitar 

Ovid.  Amor.  1.  i.  El.  I5- 


To  the  Right  Honourable 


Henry  Wriothefly^ 

Earl  of  Southampton, 

AND 

Baron  of  Tichfield. 


Right  Honourable, 

Know  not  how  I  JJjall  offend,  in  Z)^- 
di eating  my  tmpolijhed  Lines  to  your 
LordJ/jtp  ;  nor  how  the  World  uill 
cenfure  vte^  for  chiifing  Jo  Jlrong  a 
Prop  to  fupport  fo  weak  a  l  urden  :  Only  if 
your  Honour  feem  hit  pleafedj  I  account  my 


iv  Epiftle  Dedicatory- 

felf  highly  praifedy  and  vow  to  take  advantage 
of  all  idle  Hours y  till  I  have  honoured  you 
with  fome  graver  Lalour.  But  if  the  firft 
Heir  of  my  Invention  prove  deformed,  I  jJoall 
'be  forry  it  had  fo  nolle  a  Godfather,  and 
never  after  ear  fo  barren  a  hand,  for  fear 
it  yield  me  flill  fo  had  a  Harvejl,  I  leave  it 
to  your  honourable  Survey,  and  your  Honour 
to  your  Hearts  Content ;  which  I  wijij  may 
always  anfwer  your  own  Wiflj,  and  the  Worlds 
hopeful  ExpeBation. 


Your  Honour  s  in  all  Duty, 


Will.  Shake  spear. 
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VENUS  and  ADONIS. 

VEN  as  the  Sun,  with  purple-colour d  Face, 
Had  ta'en  his  laft  Leave  of  the  weeping  Morn, 
Rofe-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  Chafe : 
Hunting  he  lov'd,  but  Love  he  laugh'd  to  fcom. 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  Suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Thrice  fairer  than  my  felf !  (thus  flie  began) 

The  Fields  fweet  Flower !  fweet  above  compare ! 

Stain  to  all  Nymphs !  more  lovely  than  a  Man  ! 

More  white  and  red,  than  Doves  or  Rofes  are ! 
Nature,  that  made  thee,  with  her  felf  at  ftrife, 
Saith,  that  the  World  hath  ending  with  thy  Life. 

Vouchfafe  thou  Wonder  !  to  alight  thy  Steed, 

And  rein  his  proud  Head  to  the  Saddle-Bow ; 

If  thou  wilt  deign  this  Favour,  for  thy  Meed, 

A  thoufand  honey  Secrets  (halt  thou  know. 

Here  come  and  fit,  where  Serpent  never  hilTes, 
And  being  fet,  I'll  fmother  thee  with  Kiffes. 

And  yet  not  cloy  thy  Lips  with  loathed  Satiety, 

But  rather  famlfh  them  amid  their  Plenty ; 

Making  them  red  and  pale  with  frefh  V^ariety : 

Ten  Kiffes  Ihort  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty. 
A  Summer's  Day  will  feem  an  Hour  but  ftiort, 
Being  wafted  in  fuch  Time-beguiling  Sport. 
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with  this  fhe  feizeth  on  his  fweating  Palin, 

The  Prefident  of  Pith  and  Livelihood, 

And  trembling  in  her  Pallion  calls  its  Balm ; 

Earth's  Sovereign  Salve  to  do  a  Goddefs  good. 
Being  fo  enrag'd,  Defire  doth  lend  her  Force, 
Courageouily  to  pluck  him  from  his  Horfe. 

Over  one  Arm  the  lufty  Courfer's  Reln^ 
Under  the  other  was  die  tender  Boy, 
Who  blulh'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  Difdain, 
With  leaden  Appetite,  unapt  to  toy. 

She  red  and  hot,  as  Coals  of  glowing  Fire ;. 

He  red  for  Shame,  but  frofty  in  Delire. 

The  fludded  Bridle,  on  a  ragged  Bough, 
Nimbly  fhe  fallens  (O  how  quick  is  Love!} 
The  Steed  is  flailed  up,  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  Rider  fhe  begins  to  prove. 

Backward  fhe  puih'd  him,  as  Ihe  wouM  be  thruft. 
And  govern'd  hirrr  in  Strength,  tho  not  in  Luit 

So  foon  was  fhe  along,  as  he  was  down, 
Each  leaning  on  their  Elbows  and  their  Hips  : 
Now  doth  fhe  ftroke  his  Cheek,  now  doth  he  frown^ 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  foon  fiie  flops  his  Lips  : 
And  killing  fpeaks,  with  luftful  Language  broken. 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  Lips  fhall  never  open. 

He  burns  with  bafiiful  Shame  ;  fhe  with  her  Tears, 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  Cheeks : 
Then  with  her  windy  Sighs,  and  golden  Hairs, 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  Ihe  feeks. 

He  fays  fhe  is  immodeft,  blames  her  mifs  ; 

What  follows  more,  fhe  fmothers  with  a  Kifs. 
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Even  as  an  empty  Eagle,  fliarp  by  Fafte, 
Tires  with  her  Beak  on  Feathers,  Fielh  and  Bone, 
Shaking  her  Wings,  devouring  all  in  Hafte, 
Till  either  Gorge  be  ftuft,  or  Prey  be  gone: 
Even  fo  flie  kill  his  Brow,  his  Cheek,   his  Chin, 
And  where  fhe  ends,  (he  doth  anew  begin. 

Forc'd  to  confent,  but  never  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breathing  in  her  Face : 
She  feedeth  on  the  Steam,  as  on  a  Prey, 
And  calls  it  heavenly  Moifture !  ■  Air  of  Grace  I 

Wifhing  her  Cheeks  were  Gardens  full  of  Flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  fuch  diftilling  Showers, 

Look  how  a  Bird  lies  tangled  in  a  Net, 
So  faften'd  in  her  Arms  Adonis  lies  : 
Pure  Shame  and  aw'd  Refiftance  made  him  fret. 
Which  bred  more  Beauty  in  his  angry  Eyes. 
Rain  added  to  ^  River  that  is  rank. 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  Bank. 

Still  fhe  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats  : 
For  to  a  pretty  Ear  fhe  tunes  her  Tale. 
Still  he  is  fullen,  itill  he  lowers  and  frets, 
'Twixt  crimfon  Shame,  and  Anger  aftiy  Pale. 
Being  red  Ihe  loves  him  beft,  and  being  white, 
Her  Breail  is  better 'd  with  a  more  Delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  (he  cannot  chufe  but  love. 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  Hand  Ihe  fwears. 
From  his  foft  Bofom  never  to  remove. 
Till  he  take  Truce  with  her  contending  Tears  ; 

Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  Cheeks  all  wef. 
And  one  fweet  Kifs  lhall  pay  this  countlefs  Debt. 
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,§  Venus  aitd  A  d  o  n  i  s. 

upon  this  Promife  did  he  raife  his  Chin, 
Like  a  Dive-dapper  peering  thro  a  Wave, 
Who  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in  : 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  Ihe  did  crave  ; 
But  when  his  Lips  were  ready  for  his  Pay^ 
He  winks  and  turns  his  Lips  another  Way. 

Never  did  PafTenger,  in  Summer's  Heat, 
More  thirfl:  for  Drink,  than  fhe  for  this  good  Tiirn ; 
Her  Help  ihe  fees,  but  Help  ihe  cannot  get. 
She  baths  in  Water,  yet  in  Fire  muft  burn. 
Oh  Pity,  gan  fhe  cry,  fiint-hearted  Boy  f 
'Tis  but  a  Kifs  I  beg,  why  art  thou  coy  I 

I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  mtreat  tliee  now, 
Ev'n  by  the  ftern  and  direful  God  of  War, 
Whofe  finewy  Neck  in  Battel  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  every  Jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  Captive  and  my  Slav^ 
And  begg'd  for  that,  which  thou  unask'd  (halt  have 

Over  my  Altars  hath  he  hung  his  Lance, 
His  batter'd  Shield,  his  uncontrolled  Creft  ; 
And  for  my  fake  hath  iearn'd  to  fport  and  dance,^ 
To  Goy,  to  wanton,  dally,  fmlle  and  jeft ; 
Scorning  his  churl ilh  Drum,  and  Enlign  red. 
Making  my  Arms  his  Field,  his  Tent  my  Bed*, 

Thus  he,  that  over-rul'd,  I  over-fway'd  ; 

Leading  him  Prifoner  in  a  red-Rofe  Chain. 

Strong  temper 'd  Steel,  his  ftronger  Strength  obeyed. 

Yet  was  he  fervile  to  my  coy  DifHain. 

Oh  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  Might, 
For  maftring  her,  that  foil'd  the  God  of  Fight ! 
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Touch  but  my  Lips  with  thofe  fair  Lips  of  thine, 

(Tho  mine  be  not  fo  fair,  yet  they  are  red) 

The  Kifs  lhall  be  thine  own,  as  well,  as  mine ; 

What  feeft  thou  on  the  Ground  ?  Hold  up  thy  Head : 
Look  in  mine  Eye-balls,  where  thy  Beauty  lies, 
Then  why  not  Lips  on  Lips,  fince  Eyes  on  Eyes  I 

Art  thou  afliam'd  to  kifs  ?  Then  wink  again, 

And  I  will  wink,  fo  lhall  the  Day  feem  Night, 

Love  keeps  his  Revels,  where  there  be  but  twain  j 

Be  bold  to  play,  our  Sport  is  not  in  fight. 
Thefe  blue-vein'd  Violets,  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  they  what  we  mean. 

The  tender  Spring,  upon  thy  tempting  Lip, 
Shews  thee  unripe ;  yet  may'ft  thou  well  be  tafted ; 
Make  ufe  of  Time,  let  not  Advantage  flip. 
Beauty  within  it  felf  would  not  be  wafted. 

Fair  Flowers,  that  are  not  gather'd  in  their  Prime, 

Rot  and  confume  themfelves  in  little  time. 

AVere  I  hard-fa vour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled  old, 
Ill-natur'd,  crooked,  churlifh,  harlli  in  Voice, 
O'erworn,  defpifed,  rheumatic  and  cold, 
Thick-fighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  Juice : 

Then  mightft  thou  paufe,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee. 

But,  having  no  Defedls,  why  doft  abhor  me  ? 

Thou  can'ft  not  fee  one  Wrinkle  in  my  Brow, 

Mine  Eyes  are  grey,  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning  ; 

My  Beauty,  as  the  Spring,  dorh  yearly  grow; 

My  Flelh  as  fofr  and  plump,  my  Marrow  burning; 
My  fmooth  moift  Hand,  were  it  with  thy  Hand  f^lt. 
Would  in  thy  Palm  difTolve,  or  feem  to  melt. 
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Bid  me  difcoiirfe,  I  will  inchant  thine  Ear, 

Or,  like  a  Fairy,  trip  upon  the  Green ; 

Or,  like  a  Kymph,  with  long  diflievel'd  Hair, 

Dance  on  the  Sands,  and  yet  no  footing  feen. 
Love  is  a  Spirit  all  compa^l  of  Fire, 
Not  grofs  to  link,  but  light,  and  will  afpire,. 

\Vitnefs  this  Primrofe  Bank^  whereon  I  lie, 
The  forcelefs  Flowers,  like  fturdy  Trees,  fuppprt  me : 
Two  ftrengthlefs  Doves  will  draw  me  thro  the  Sky 
From  Morn  till  Night,  even  where  I  lift  to  fport  me. 
Is  Love  fo  light,  fweet  Boy,  and  may  it  be. 
That  thou  lliouldft  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ?  - 

Is  thine  own  Heart  to  thine  own  Face  afFeciled  ? 

Can  thy  right  Hand  feize  Love  upon  thy  left  ? 

Then  wooe  thy  felf,  be  of  thy  felf  rejected. 

Steal  thine  own  Freedom,  and  complain  of  Theft. 
Narciffus  fo  himfelf,  himfelf  forfook. 
And  dy'd  to  kifs  his  Shadow  in  the  Brook. 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  Jewels  to  wear,. 
Dainties  to  tafte,  freili  Beauty  for  the  ufe. 
Herbs  for  their  Smell,  and  fappy  Plants  to  bear ; 
Things  growing  to  themfelves  are  Growth's  Abufe  : 

Seeds  fpring  from  Seed?,  and  Beauty  breedeth  Beauty  ; 

Thou  wert  begot,  to  get  it      thy  Duty. 

Upon  the  Earth's  Increafe  why  lliouldft  thou  feed, 

Unlefs  the  Earth- with  thy  Increafe  be  fed? 

By  Law  of  Nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 

1  hat  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thy  felf  art  dead  : 

And  fo  in  fpight  of  Death,  thou  doft  furvive. 

In  that  thy  Likenefs  ftill  is  left  alive. 
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By  this  the  Love-fick  Qiieen  began  to  fweat, 
For,  where  they  lay,  the  Shadow  had  forfook  them; 
And  Titan,  tired  in  the  Mid-day  Heat, 
With  burning  Eye  did  hotly  overlook  them : 
Wifhing  Adonis  had  his  Team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Fenus  Side, 

And  now  Adonis  with  a  lazy  Spright, 
And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  difliking  Eye, 
His  low'ring  Brows  overwhelming  his  fair  Sight, 
Like  mifty  Vapours,  when  they  blot  the  Sky ; 
Souring  his  Cheeks,  cries,  Fie,  no  more  of  Love, 
The  Sun  doth  burn  my  Face,  I  muft  remove. 

Ah  me !  (quoth  Venus)  young,  and  To  unkind ! 

What  bare  Excufes  mak'ft  thou  to  be  gone? 

I'll  figh  Celeftial  Breath,  whofe  gentle  Wind 

Shall  cool  the  Heat  of  this  defcending  Sun. 
I'll  make  a  Shadow  for  thee  of  my  Hairs, 
If  they  burn  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my  Teais. 

The  Sun  that  fhlnes  from  Heaven  Chines  but  warm, 
And,  loe,  1  lie  between  the  Sun  and  thee  I 
The  Heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 
Thine  Eye  darts  forth  the  Fire  that  burneth  me. 
And,  were  I  not  immortal.  Life  were  done. 
Between  this  Heav'nlyy  and  this  Earthly  Sun. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  Steel  ? 

Nay  more  than  Flint,  for  Stone  at  Rain  relenteth ; 

Art  thou  a  Woman's  Son,  and  canft  not  feel 

What  'tis  to  love,  how  want  of  Love  tormenteth  ? 
Oh !  had  thy  Mother  born  fo  bad  a  Mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 
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What  am  I,  that  thou  (houldft  contemn  me  this  ? 

Or  what  great  Danger  dwells  upon  my  Suit  ? 

What  were  thy  Lips  the  worfe  for  one  poor  Kifs ! 

Speak  fair ;  But  fpeak  fair  Words,  or  elfe  be  mute. 
Give  me  one  Kifs,  I'll  gi\'^  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  IntVeft,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

Fie,  lifelefs  Picture,  cold  and  fenfelefs  Stone, 
Well-painted  Idol,  Image  dull  and  dead  ; 
Statue  contenting  but  the  Eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  Man,  but  of  no  Woman  bred. 
Thou  art  no  Man,  tho  of  a  Man's  Completion, 
For  Men  will  kifs  even  by  their  own  Dire£lion. 

This  laid.  Impatience  choaks  her  pleading  Tongue, 
And  fwelling  Paffion  doth  provoke  a  Paufe ; 
Red  Cheeks  and  fiery  Eyes  blaze  forth  her  Wrong, 
Being  Judge  in  Love,  fhe  cannot  right  her  Caufe, 
And  now  fhe  weeps,  and  now  flie  fain  would  fpeak. 
And  now  her  Sobs  do  her  Imendmems  break. 

Sometimes  fhe  fliakes  her  Head,  and  then  his  Hand  : 

Now  gazerh  Ihe  on  him,  now  on  the  Ground ; 

Sometimes  her  Arms  infold  him  like  a  Band  ; 

She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  Arms  be  bound  ; 
And  when  from  thence  he  ftruggles  to  be  gone, 
She  locks  her  Lilly  Fingers  one  in  one. 

Fondling,  faith  llie,  lince  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here. 
Within  the  Circuit  of  this  Ivory  Pale, 
I'll  be  the  Park,  and  thou  llialt  be  my  Deer, 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  Mountain,  or  in  Dale, 
Graze  on  niy  Lips  ;  and  if  thofe  Hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleafant  Fountains  lie. 
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Within  this  Limit  is  Relief  enough, 
Sweet  bottom  Grafs,  and  high  delightful  Plain^ 
Round  riling  Hillocks,  Brakes  obfcure  and  rough, 
To  llielter  thee  from  Tempeft  and  from  Rain. 
Then  be  my  Deer,  fmce  I  am  fuch  a  Park, 
No  Dog  lliall  rouze  thee,  tho  a  thoufand  bark. 

At  this  Adorns  fmiles,  as  in  Difdain, 

That  in  each  Cheek  appears  a  pretty  Dimple  ; 

Love  made  thofe  Hollows,  if  himfelf  were  flain. 

He  might  be  buried  in  a  Tomb  fo  fimple  : 
Foreknowing  well  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  Love  liv'd,  and  there  he  cou'd  not  die. 

Thefe  loving  Caves,  thefe  round  enchanted  Pits, 
Open'd  their  Mouths  to  fwallow  Fenus  liking: 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  Ihe  now  for  Wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  firft,  what  needs  a  fecond  ftriking? 
Poor  Queen  of  Love,  in  thine  own  Law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  Cheek,  that  fmiles  at  thee  with  Scorn. 

Now  which  Way  fhall  Ihe  turn  ?  What  fhall  Ihe  fay  ? 
Her  Words  are  done,  her  Woes  the  more  increafing : 
The  Time  is  fpent,  her  Objedl  will  away. 
And  from  her  twining  Arms  doth  urge  releafing. 

Pity  fhe  cries,  fome  Favour,  fome  Remorfe  ! 

Away  he  fprings,  and  hafteth  to  his  Horfe. 

But,  lo !  from  forth  a  Copp's  that  neighbours  by, 

A  breeding  Jennet,  lufty,  young,  and  proud, 

Adonis'  trampling  Courfer  doth  efpy. 

And  forth  fhe  rufhes,  fnorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 
The  ftrong-neck'd  Steed,  being  ty'd  unto  a  Tree, 
Breaketh  his  Rein,  and  to  her  firait  goes  h^. 
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Imperioufly  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  Girts  he  breaks  afunder ; 
The  bearing  Earth  with  his  hard  Hoof  he  wounds, 
Whofe  hollow  Womb  refounds  like  Heaven's  Thunder 
The  Iron  Bit  he  criifhes  'tween  his  Teeth, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  Ears  np-prick'd,  his  braided  hanging  Mane 
Upon  his  compafs'd  Creft  now  ftands  an  end  ; 
His  Noftrils  drink  the  Air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  Furnace,  Vapours  doth  he  lend  : 
His  Eye,  which  glifters  fcornfuUy  like  Fire, 
Shews  his  hot  Courage,  and  his  high  Delire. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  Steps, 
With  gentle  Majefty,  and  modefl:  Pride  ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps, 
As  who  fhould  fay,  lo  I  thus  ray  Strength  is  try'd ; 
And  thus  I  do  to  captivate  the  Eye 
Of  the  fair  Breeder,  that  is  ftanding  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  Rider's  angry  Stir, 

His  flatt'ring  Holla,  or  his  Stand,  I  fay  ? 

What  cares  he  now  for  Curb,  or  pricking  Spur  ? 

For  rich  Caparifons,  or  Trappings  gay  ? 

He  fees  his  Love,  and  nothing  elle  he  fees. 
For  nothing  elfe  with  his  proud  Sight  agrees. 

Look  when  a  Painter  wou'd  furpafs  the  Life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  Steed, 
His  Art,  with  Nature's  Workmanfhip  at  Strife, 
As  if  the  Dead  the  Living  fliould  exceed  ; 
So  did  his  Horfe  excell  a  common  one, 
In  Shape,  in  Courage,  Colour,  Pace,  and  Bone, 
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Round-hooft,  lliort-jointed,  Fetlocks  lliag  and  long, 
Broad  Breaft,  full  Eyes,  fmall  Head,  and  Noftril  wide, 
High  Creft,  fhort  Ears,  ftrait  Legs,  and  pafling  ftrong, 
Thin  Mane,  thick  Tail,  broad  Buttock,  tender  Hide. 
Look  what  a  Horfe  fhould  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  Rider  on  fo  proud  a  Back. 

Sometimes  he  feuds  far  off,  and  there  he  flares  j 
Anon  he  ftarts  at  ftirring  of  a  Feather. 
To  bid  the  Wind  abafe  he  now  prepares, 
And  where  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whither. 
For  thro  his  Mane  and  Tail  the  high  Wind  fings, 
Fanning  the  Hairs,  which  heave  like  feather'd  Wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  Love,  and  neighs  unto  her^ 
She  anfwers  him,  as  if  flie  knew  his  Mind. 
Being  proud,  as  Females  are,  to  fee  him  wooe  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  Strangenefs,  feems  unkind, 
Spurns  at  his  Love,  and  fcorns  the  Heat  he  feels. 
Beating  his  kind  Embracements  with  her  Heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  Male-content, 
He  veils  his  Tail  ;  that  like  a  failing  Plume 
Cool  Shadow  to  his  melting  Buttocks  lent  ; 
He  ftamps,  and  bites  the  poor  Flies  in  his  Fume ; 
His  Love  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd, 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  Fury  was  afl\vag'd. 

His  tefty  Mafter  goes  about  to  take  him. 
When  lo  !  the  unback'd  Breeder  full  of  Fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  fwifcly  doth  forfake  him. 
With  her  the  Horfe,  and  left  Adonis  there. 

As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  Wood  they  hie  them, 
Out-ftripping  Crows,  that  ftrive  to  over-fly  them. 
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All  fwoln  with  dialing,  down  Adonis  fits. 
Banning  his  boilVrous  and  unruly  Beaft. 
And  now  the  happy  Seaion  once  more  fits. 
That  Love-fick  Love^  by  pleading  may  be  blefi:. 
For  Lovers  fay,  the  Heart  hath  treble  Wrong, 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  Aidance  of  the  Tongue, 

An  Oven  that  is  fl:op'd,  or  River  ftaid, 

Burneth  more  hotly,  fwelleth  with  more  Rage ; 

So  of  concealed  Sorrow  may  be  faid ; 

Free  Vent  of  Words  Love's  Fire  doth  oft  afivvage : 
But  when  the  Heart's  Attorney  once  is  mute. 
The  Client  breaks,  as  defperate  in  his  Suit. 

Ke  fees  her  comlpg,  and  begins  to  glow. 
Even  as  a  dying  Coal  revives  with  Wind  ; 
And  with  his  Bonnet  hides  his  angry  Brow, 
Looks  on  the  dull  Earth  with  diflurbed  Mind  ; 
Taking  no  notice,  that  Ihe  is  fo  nigh. 
For  all  afcance  he  holds  her  in  his  Eye, 

O !  what  a  Sight  it  was  wifily  to  view 
How  flie  came  fl:ealing  to  the  wayward  Boy  ; 
To  note  the  fighting  Confli6l  of  her  hue. 
How  White  and  Red  each  other  did  deftroy ! 
But  now  her  Cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flafh'd  forth  Fire,  as  Lightning  from  the  Sky. 

Now  was  Ihe  jufl:  before  him,  as  he  fat, 
Aiid  like  a  lowly  Lover  down  fiie  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  Hand  fhe  heaveth  up  his  Har, 
Her  other  tender  Hand  his  fair  Cheeks  feels  : 
His  tender  Cheeks,  receive  her  foft  Hand's  Print, 
As  apt,  as  new-fallen  Snow  takes  any  Dint. 
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Oh !  what  a  War  of  Looks  was  then  between  them  ! 

Her  Eyes  Petitioners  to  his  Eyes  fuing  5 

His  Eyes  £aw  her  Eyes,  as  they  had  not  feen  them ; 

Her  Eyes  woo'd  ftill,  his  Eyes  difdain'd  the  Wooing  : 
And  all  this  dumb  Play  had  his  A^ls  made  plain 
With  Tears,  which  Chorus-like  her  Eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  Ihe  takes  him  by  the  Hand, 

A  Lilly  prifon'd  in  a  Jail  of  Snow  ; 

Or  Ivory  in  an  Alablafter  Band, 

So  white  a  Friend  ingirts  fo  white  a  Foe  ! 
This  beauteous  Combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Shew'd  like  to  Silver  Doves,  tliat  fit  a  Billing. 

Once  more  fhe  Engine  of  her  Thoughts  began. 

0  faireft  Mover  on  this  mortal  Round ! 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  Man, 

My  Heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  Heart  my  Wound. 
For  one  fweet  Look  my  Help  I  would  affure  thee, 
Tho  nothing  but  my  Body's  Bane  would  cure  thee. 

Give  me  my  Hand,  (faith  he)  why  doft  thou  feel  it  ? 

Give  me  thy  Heart  (faith  Ihe)  and  thou  fhalt  have  it. 

O !  give  it  me,  left  thy  hard  Heart  do  fteel  it  j 

And  being  fteel'd,  foft  Sighs  can  never  grave  It : 
Then  Love's  deep  Groans  I  never  fhall  regard, 
Becaufe  Adonis  Heart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For  lliame,  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go. 
My  Day's  Delight  is  paft,  my  Horfe  is  gone, 
And  'tis  your  Fault  I  am  bereft  him  fo  : 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone. 

For  all  my  Mind,  my  Thought,  my  bufy  Care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  Palfrey  from  the  Mare. 


Thus 
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Thus  llie  replies  :  Thy  Palfrey,  as  he  fliould, 
Welcomes  the  \Yarm  Approach  of  fweet  Defire  : 
AfFedlion  is  a  Coal,  thac  muft  be  cool'd  ; 
Elfe  fufFer'd,  it  will  fet  the  Heart  on  Fire. 

The  Sea  hath  Bounds,  but  deep  Defire  hath  none  ; 

Therefore  no  marvel,  tho  thy  Horfe  be  gone. 

How  like  a  Jade  he  flood,  ty'd  to  a  Tree, 

Servilely  maftred  with  a  leathern  Rein  ! 

But  when  he  faw  his  Love,  his  Youth's  fair  Fee, 

He  held  fuch  petty  Bondage  in  Difdain  ; 

Throwing  the  bafe  Thong  from  his  bending  Creft,  • 
Enfranchifing  his  Mouth,  his  Back,  his  Breaft. 

Who  fees  his  true  Love  in  her  naked  Bed, 
Teaching  the  Sheets  a  whiter  Hue  than  white, 
But  when  his  glutton  Eye  fo  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  Agents  aim  at  like  Delight  ? 
Who  is  fo  faint,  that  dare  not  be  fo  bold 
To  touch  the  Fire,  the  Weather  being  cold  ? 

Let  me  excufe  thy  Courfer,  gentle  Boy, 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  befeech  thee, 

To  take  advantage  on  prefented  Joy  ; 

Tho  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  Proceedings  teach  thee, 
O !  learn  to  love,  the  LefTon  is  but  plain. 
And  once  made  perfect,  never  loft  again, 

I  know  not  L  ove  "(quoth  he)  nor  will  I  know  it, 
Unlefs  it  be  a  Boar,  and  then  I  chafe  it ; 
'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  \\'A\  not  owe  it, 
My  Love  to  Love,   is  Love  but  to  difgrace  it  ; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  Life  in  Death, 
That  laughs^  and  weeps,  and  all  but  in  a  Breath. 
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Who  wears  a  Garment  Ihapelefs  and  unfinifh'd  ? 
Who  plucks  the  Bud  before  one  Leaf  put  forth  ? 
If  fpringing  Things  be  any  jot  diminifh'd. 
They  wither  in  their  Prime,  prove  nothing  worth. 

The  Colt  that's  back'd,  and  burden 'd  being  young, 

Lofech  his  Pride,  and  never  waxeth  ftrong. 

You  hurt  my  Hand  with  wringing.    Let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  Theme,  this  bootlefs  Chat  ; 
Remove  your  Siege  from  my  unyielding  Heart, 
To  Loves  Alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  Gate. 

Difmifs  your  Vows,  your  feigned  Tears,  your  Flatt'ry ; 

For  where  a  Heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  Batt'ry. 

What,  can'ft  thou  talk?  (quoth  flie)  haft  thou  a  Tongue? 

0  !  would  thou  hadTt  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing  ! 
Thy  Mermaid's  V oice  hath  done  me  double  Wrong  ! 

1  had  my  Load  before,  now  prefs'd  with  bearing. 

Melodious  Difcord  !  heavenly  Tune  harfh-founding ! 

Earth's  deep  fweet  Mufick  !  and  Heart's  deep  fore-wounding ! 

Had  I  no  Eyes,  but  Ears,  my  Ears  would  love 
That  inward  Beauty,  and  invilible  ; 
Or  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  Parts  would  move 
Each  Part  of  me,  that  were  but  fenfible. 

Tho  neither  Eyes,  nor  Ears,  to  hear,  nor  fee. 

Yet  lliould  I  be  in  Love,  by  touching  thee. 

Say,  that  the  Senfe  of  Reafon  were  bereft  me, 

And  that  I  could  not  fee,  nor  hear,  nor  touch  ; 

And  nothing  but  the  very  Smell  were  left  me. 

Yet  would  my  Love  to  thee  be  ftiil  as  much  : 
For  from  the  Stillatory  of  thy  Face  excelling 
Comes  Breath  perfum'd,  tkit  breedeth  Love  by  Smelling. 


But 
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But  oh !  what  Banquet  wert  thou  to  the  Tafte, 
Being  Nurfe  and  Feeder  of  the  other  four  ! 
Would  they  not  wifh  the  Feaft  fhould  ever  latt, 
And  bid  Sufplcion  double-lock  the  Door  ? 
Left  Jealoufy,  that  four  unwelcome  Gueft, 
Should  by  his  ftealing  in,  difturb  the  Feaft. 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  Portal  open'd. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  Honey  PalTage  yield ; 
Like  a  red  Morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd, 
Wreck  to  the  Seamen,  Tempeft  to  the  Field, 
Sorrow  to  Shepherds,  Woe  unto  the  Birds, 
Guft  and  foul  Flaws  to  Herdmen,  and  to  Herds, 

This  ill  Prefage  advifedly  fhe  marketh, 
Even  as  the  Wind  is  hulh'd  before  it  raineth. 
Or  as  the  Wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  Berry  breaks  before  it  ftaineth ; 
Or  like  the  deadly  Bullet  of  a  Gun, 
His  Meaning  ftruck  her,  e'er  his  Words  begun. 

And  at  his  Look  fhe  flatly  falleth  down  ; 
For  Looks  kill  Love,  and  Love  by  Looks  reviveth  : 
A  Smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  Frown, 
But  blefTed  Bankrupt,  that  by  Love  fo  thriveth ! 
The  filly  Boy  believing  Ihe  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  Cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red. 

And  in  Amaze  brake  off  his  late  Intent, 
For  fharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  Love  did  wittily  prevent. 
Fair  fall  the  Wit,  that  can  fo  well  defend  her  ; 
For  on  the  Grafs  Ihe  lies,  as  Ihe  were  flain. 
Till  his  Breath  breathed  Life  in  her  acain. 
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He  wrings  her  Nofe,  he  fir  ikes  her  on  the  Cheeks, 
He  bends  her  Fingers,  holds  her  Pulfes  hard. 
He  chafes  her  Lips,  a  thoufand  ways  he  feeks 
To  mend  the  Hurt,  that  his  Unkindnefs  marr'd ; 
He  kiffes  her,  and  fhe  by  her  good  Will, 
Would  never  rife,  fo  he  will  kifs  her  ftill. 

The  Night  of  Sorrow  now  is  turn'd  to  Day, 
Her  two  blue  Windows  faintly  Ihe  up-heaveth ; 
Like  the  fair  Sun,  when  in  his  frefh  Array 
He  cheers  the  Mom,  and  all  the  World  relieveth; 
And  as  the  bright  Sun  glorifies  the  Sky, 
So  is  her  Face  illumined  with  her  Eye. 

Whofe  Beams  upon  his  hairlefs  Face  are  fix'd, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  fhine ; 
Were  never  four  fuch  Lamps  together  mix'd, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  Brows  repine. 

But  hers,  which  thro  the  cryftal  Tears  gave  Light, 
Shone  like  the  Moon  in  Water  feen,  by  Night. 

O  !  where  am  I !  f quoth  Ihe)  in  Earth,  or  Heaven  ! 

Or  in  the  Ocean  drench'd  !  or  in  the  Fire ! 

What  Hour  is  this  ?  or  Morn,  or  weary  Even  ? 

Do  I  delight  to  die  ?  or  Life  defire  ? 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  Life  was  Death's  Annoy  : 
But  now  I  dy'd,  and  Death  was  lively  Joy. 

O  !■  thou  didft  kill  me,  kill  me  once  again. : 
Thy  Eyes,  Ihrevvd  Tutor,  that  hard  Heart  of  thine 
Has  taught  them  fcornful  Tricks,  and  fuch  Difdain, 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  Heart  of  mine : 
And  thefe  mine  Eyes,  true  Leaders  to  their  Queen, 
But  for  thy  piteous  Lips  no  more  had  feen. 
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Long  may  they  kifs  each  other  for  this  Cure  ! 

O  never  let  their  crimfon  Liveries  wear  ! 

And  as  they  laft,  their  Verdure  ftill  endure. 

To  drive  Infection  from  the  dangerous  Year  ! 
That  the  Star-gazers  having  writ  on  Death, 
May  fay,  the  Plague  is  baniili'd  by  thy  Breath. 

Pure  Lips!  fweet  Seals!  in  my  foft  Lips  imprinted. 
What  Bargains  may  I  make  ftill  to  be  fealing  ? 
To  fell  my  felf,  I  can  be  well  contented, 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  ufe  good  Dealing : 
Which  Purchafe  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  Slips, 
Set  thy  Seal  manual  on  my  wax-red  Lips. 

A  thoufand  KilTes  buys  my  Heart  from  me, 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leifure  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  KilTes  unto  thee  ? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say  for  Non-payment  that  the  Debt  ftiould  double^ 
Is  twenty  hundred  KilTes  fuch  a  trouble  ? 

Fair  Qiieen  (^quoth  he)  if  any  Love  you  owe  me, 
JSleafure  my  Strangenefs  with  my  unripe  Years, 
Before  I  know  my  felf,  feek  not  to  know  me. 
Ko  Fillier  but  the  ungrow  n  Fry  forbears ; 

The  mellow  Plum  doth  fall,  the  green  fticks  faft, 
Or  being  early  pluck'd,  is  four  to  tafte. 

Look,  the  World's  Comforter  with  weary  Gate, 
His  Day's  hot  Task  hath  ended  in  the  Weft  I 
The  Owl  (Night's  Herald)  ftirieks,  'tis  very  late. 
The  Sheep  are  gone  to  Fold,  Birds  to  their  Neft  : 
The  cole-black  Clouds,  that  fliadow  Heaven's  Light, 
Do  fummon  us  to  part,  and  bid  Good-night. 
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Now  let  me  fay  Good-night,  and  fo  fay  you : 

If  you  will  fay  fo,  you  lhall  have  a  Kifs. 

Good-night  (quoth  fhe)  and  e'er  he  fays  adieu. 

The  honey  Fee  of  parting  tendred  is. 

Her  Arms  do  lend  his  Neck  a  fweet  Embrace, 
incorp'rate  then  they  feem,  Face  grows  to  Face. 

Till  breathlefs  he  disjoined,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  Moifture,  that  fweet  Coral  Mouth, 
Whofe  precious  Tafte  her  thirfty  Lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  furfeit,  yet  complain  on  Drowth  : 
He  with  her  Plenty  prefs'd,  fhe  faint  with  Dearth, 
Their  Lipps  together  glu'd,  fall  to  the  Earth. 

Now  quick  Defire  hath  caught  her  yielding  Prey, 
And  Glutton-like  llie  feeds,    yet  never  filleth  j 
Her  Lipps  are  Conquerors,  his  Lipps  obey, 
Paying  what  Ranfom  the  Infulter  willeth  : 

Whofe  Vultur  Thought  doth  pitch  the  Prize  fo  high. 
That  llie  will  draw  his  Lipps  rich  Treafure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  Spoil, 
With  blindfold  Fury  Ihe  begins  to  forage  ; 
Her  Face  doth  reek  and  fmoke,  "her  Blood  doth  boil, 
And  carelefs  Luft  ftirs  up  a  defperate  Courage : 

Planting  Oblivion,  beating  Reafon  back ; 

Forgetting  Shame's  pure  Blulh,  and  Honour's  Wrack. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  Bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  Roe,  that's  tir'd  with  chafing. 
Or  like  the  froward  Infant  iliird  with  dandling  j 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  refifteth. 
While  fhe  takes  all  Ihe  can,  not  all  Ihe  Hileth. 
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What  Wax  fo  frozen,  but  difTolves  with  tempting 

And  yields  at  laft  to  every  light  Impreilion  ? 

Things  out  of  Hope  are  compafs'd  oft  with  vent'ring, 

Chieily  in  Love,  whofe  Leave  exceeds  Commiilion. 
AfFe6lion  faints  not,  like  a  pale-fac'd  Coward, 
But  then  wooes  befl:,  when  moft  his  Choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  O  had  fhe  then  save  over  \ 
Such  Ne£lar  from  his  Lipps  fhe  had  not  fuckt  : 
Foul  Words  and  Frowns  muft  not  repel  a  Lover, 
What  tho'  the  Rofe  have  Pricks  ;  yet  it  is  pluckt. 
W^ere  Beauty  under  twenty  Locks  kept  faft. 
Yet  Love  breaks  thro,  and  picks  them  all  at  laft. 

P'or  Pity  now  flie  can  no  more  detain  him; 
The  poor  Fool  prays  her,  that  he  may  depart. 
She  is  refolved  no  longer  to  reftrain  him  ; 
Bids  him  farewel,  and  look  well  to  her  Heart, 

The  which  by  Cupicl\  Bow  Ihe  doth  proteft, 

He  carries  thence  engaged  in  his  Breaft. 

Sweet  Boy,  fhe  fays,  this  Night  I'll  wafte  in  Sorrow, 

For  my  fick  Heart  commands  mine  Eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me.  Loves  Mafter,  fhall  we  meet  to  Morrow  ? 

Say,  lhall  we,  ftiall  we,  wilt  thou  make  the  Match  ? 
He  tells  her  no,  to  Morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  Boar  with  certain  of  his  Friends. 

The  Boar  (quoth  fhe)  whereat  a  fudden  pale. 
Like  Law^n  being  fpread  upon  the  blulhing  Rofe, 
Ufurps  her  Cheeks,  fhe  trembles  at  his  Tale, 
And  on  his  Neck  her  yoking  Arms  fhe  throws. 

She  finketh  down  flill  hanging  on  hi&  Neck, 

He  on  her  Belly  falls,  ihe  on  her  BacL 

Now 
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Now  IS  ftie  in  the  very  Lifts  of  Love, 
Her  Champion  mounted  for  the  hot  Encounter. 
All  is  imaginary,  ftie  doth  prove, 
He  will  not  manage  her  altho  he  mount  her: 
That  worfe  than  Tantalus  is  her  Annoy, 
To  clip  Elyfumy  and  to  lack  her  Joy. 

Even  as  poor  Birds  deceived  with  painted  Grapes, 
Do  furfeit  by  the  Eye,  and  pine  the  Maw  ; 
Even  fo  (he  languifheth  in  her  Mifhaps, 
As  thofe  poor  Birds,  that  helplefs   Berries  faw, 
The  warm  Effe£ls  which  ftie  in  him  finds  mifline. 
She  feeks  to  kindle  with  continual  Killing. 

But  all  in  vain,  good  Queen,  it  will  not  be. 
She  hath  aflay'd,  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd, 
Her  Pleading  hath  deferved  a  greater  Fee , 
She's  Love,  fhe  loves,  and  yet  fhe  is  not  lov'd ! 
Fie,  fie,  he  fays,  you  crufh  me,  let  me  go, 
You  have  no  Reafon  to  with-hold  me  fo. 

Thou  had'ft  been  gone  (quoth  fhe)  fweet  Boy,  e'er  this," 
But  that  thou  told'ft  me  thou  would'ft  hunt  the  Boar. 
O!  be  advis'd,  thou  know'ft  not  what  it  is, 
With  Javelins  Point  a  Churlilli  Swine  to  gore, 
Whofe  Tufhes  never  fheath'd,  he  whetteth  ftill, 
Like  to  a  mortal  Butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

On  his  Bow-back  he  hath  a  Battel  fet 
Of  briftly  Pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  Foes ; 
His  Eyes,  like  Glow-worms,  ihine  when  he  doth  fret, 
His  Snout  digs  Sepulchres  where  e'er  he  goes  ; 

Being  mov'd,  he  ftrikes  whate'er  is  in  his  Way ; 

And  whom  he  ftrikes,  his  crooked  Tuflies  flay. 
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His  brawny  Sides  with  hairy  Bridles  armed, 
Are  better  Proof,  than  thy  Spears  Point  can  enter; 
His  lliort  thick  Neck  cannot  be  eafily  harmed. 
Being  ireful,  on  the  Lion  he  will  venture. 
The  thorny  Brambles,  and  embracing  Buihes, 
As  fearful  of  him  part,  through  whom  he  rufhe?. 

Alas !  he  nought  efteems  that  Face  of  thine, 
To  which  Love's  Eye  pays  tributary  Gazes ; 
Nor  thy  foft  Hand,  fvveet  Lipps,  and  Chriflal  Eyne, 
Whofe  full  Perfe£lion  all  the  World  amazes  ; 

But  having  thee  at  "Vantage  (wondrous  Dread !) 
Would  root  thefe  Beauties,  as  he  roots  the  Mead. 

O  \  let  him  keep  his  loathfome  Cabin  flill  \ 
Beauty  hath  nought '  to  do  with  fuch  foul  Fiends. 
Come  not  within  his  Danger  by  thy  Will, 
They,  that  thrive  well,  take  Counfel  of  their  Friends. 
W^hen  thou  didft  name  the  Boar,  not  to  diffemble, 
I  fear'd  thy  Fortune,  and  my  Joynts  did  tremble. 

Didft  thou  not  mark  my  Face  ?  Was  it  not  white  ? 

Saw'ft  thou  not  Signs  of  Fear  lurk  in  mine  Eye  ? 

Grew  I  not  faint  ?  And  fell  I  not  down  right  ? 

Within  my  Bofom,  whereon  thou  doft  lie. 

My  boding  Heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  Reft, 
But  like  an  Earth-quake  ftiakes  thee  on  my  Breaft. 

For  where  Love  reigns,  difturbing  Jealoufy 
Doth  call  himfelf  Afte6lion's  Centinel  ; 
Gives  faife  Alarms,   fuggefteth  Mutiny, 
And  in  a  peaceful  Hour  doth  cry,  kill,  kill, 
Diftempring  gentle  Love  with  his  Defire, 
As  Air  and  Water  doth  abate  the  Fire. 
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This  four  Informer,  this  bate-breeding  Spy, 
This  Canker,   that  eats  np  Love's  tender  bpring, 
This  Carry-tale,  DiiTentious  Jealoufy, 
That  fometime  true  News,  fometime  falfe  doth  bring, 
K^nocks  at  my  Heart,  and  whifpers  in  mine  Ear, 
That  if  1  love  thee,  I  thy  Death  Ihoidd  fear. 

And  more  than  fo,  prefenreth  to  mine  Eye 

The  Pi£lure  of  an  angry  chafing  Boar, 

Under  whofe  (harp  Fangs,  on  his  Back  doth  lie 

An  Image  like  thy  felf,  all  ftain'd  with  Gore ; 
Whofe  Blood  upon  the  frefh  Flowers  being  (lied, 
Doth  make  em  drop  with  Grief,  and  hang  theHead, 

What  fhould  I  do  ?  feeing  thee  fo  indeed  ? 

That  trembling  at  th'  Imagination, 

The  Thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  Heart  bleed. 

And  Fear  doth  teach  it  Divination. 

I  prophecy  thy  Death,  my  living  Sorrow, 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  Boar  to-morrow. 

But  if  thou  needs  will  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me, 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  Hare ; 

Or  at  the  Fox,  which  lives  by  Subcilty  ; 

Or       the  Roe,  which  no  Encounter  dare, 

Purfue  thefe  fearful  Creatures  o'er  the  Downs, 

And  on  thy  well-breath'd  Horfe  keep  with  thy  Hounds. 

And  when  thou  haft  on  Foot  the  purblind  Hare, 
Mark  the  poor  Wreich,  to  overiliut  his  Troubles, 
How  he  our-runs  the  Wind,  and  with  what  Care, 
He  cranks  and  crofFes  with  a  thoufand  Doubles. 

The  many  Umfits  through  the  which  he  goes. 

Are  like  a  Labyrinth  t'  amaze  his  Foes. 

Some- 
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Sometime  he  runs  among  the  Flock  of  Sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  Hounds  miftake  their  Smell ; 
And  fometime,  where  Earth-delving  Conies  keep, 
To  ftop  the  loud  Purfuers  in  their  Yell  ; 

And  fometime  forteth  with  a  Herd  of  Deer  : 
Danger  devifeth  Shifts,  Wit  waits  on  Fear.  ■ 

For  there  his  Smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot-fcent-fnuffing  Hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceafing  their  clamorous  Cry,  till  they  have  fingled. 
With  much  ado,  the  cold  Fault  cleanly  out : 
Then  do  they  fpend  their  Mouths  ;  Eccho  replies, 
As  if  another  Chafe  were  in  the  Skies. 

By  this  poor  Watt  far  off,  upon  a  Hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  Legs  with  lift'ning  Ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  Foes  purfue  him  ftill  : 
Anon  their  loud  Alarums  he  doth  hear. 

And  now  his  Grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  fore  Hck,  that  hears  the  palling  Bell. 

Then  fhalt  thou  fee  the  dew-bedabbled  Wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  Way. 
Each  envious  Brier  his  weary  Legs  doth  fcratch. 
Each  Shadow  makes  him  ftop,  each  Murmur  ftay. 

For  Mifery  is  trodden  on  by  many  ; 

And  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

Lie  quietly  and  hear  a  little  more. 
Nay,  do  not  ftriiggle,  for  thou  llialt  not  rife  : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  Boar, 
Unlike  miy  felf,  thou  hear'ft  me  moralize. 

Applying  this,  to  that,  and  fo,  to  fo ; 

For  Love  can  comment  upon  every  Woe, 
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Where  did  I  leave  ?  No  matter  where  (quoth  he) 
Leave  me,  and  then  the  Story  aptly  Ends ; 
The  Night  is  fpent.    W  hy,  what  of  thar?  (quoth  fliej 
I  am  (quoth  hej  expelled  of  my  Friends. 

And  now  'tis  dark,  and  going  I  fhall  fall. 

In  Night  (quoth  Ihe)  Defire  fees  beft  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  Oh,  then  imagine  this, 

The  Earth  in  Love  with  thee,  thy  Footing  trips, 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  Kifs. 

Rich  Preys  make  rich  Men  Thieves,  fo  do  thy  Lips 
Make  modefl  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn. 
Left  Ihe  ihould  fteal  a  Kifs,  and  die  forfworn. 

Now  of  this  dark  Night  I  perceive  the  Reafon, 
Cynthia  for  Shame  obfcures  her  Silver  Shrine, 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn'd  of  Treafon, 
For  ftealing  Moulds  from  Heaven,  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  ftie  fram'd  thee  in  high  Heaven's  Defpite, 
To  ftiame  the  Sun  by  Day,  and  her  by  Night. 

And  therefore  hath  fhe  brib'd  the  Deftinies 

To  crofs  the  curious  Workmanftiip  of  Nature  j 

To  mingle  Beauty  with  Infirmities, 

And  pure  Perfection  with  impure  Defeature  ; 

Making  it  fubjeft  to  the  Tyranny 

Of  fad  Mifchances,  and  much  Mifery. 

As  burning  Fever,  Agues  pale  and  Faint, 
Life-poifoning  Peftilence,  and  Frenzies  W^oad, 
The  Marrow-eating  Sicknefs,  whofe  Attaint 
Diforder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  Blood  ; 

Surfeits,  Impofthumes,  Grief,  and  damn'd  Defpair, 
Swxar  Nature's  Death  for  framing  thee  fo  fair. 
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And  not  the  leaft  of  all  thefe  Maladies, 
But  in  one  Minute's  Sight  brings  Beauty  under : 
Both  Favour,  Savour,  Hue  and  Qualities, 
Whereart  th'  imperial  Gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  fudden  walled,  thaw'd,  and  done. 
As  mountain  Snow  melts  with  the  Mid-day  Sun. 

Therefore,  defpitc  of  fruitlefs  Chaftity, 
Love-iacking  Fejials,  and  felf-Ioving  Nuns, 
Thus  on  the  Earth  would  breed  a  Scarcity, 
And  barren  Dearth  of  Daughters  and  of  Sons, 
Be  prodigal.    The  Lamp  that  burns  by  Night, 
Dries  up  hk  Oil,  to  lend  the  World  his  Light. 

What  is  thy  Body,  but  a  fwallowing  Grave, 
Seeming  to  bury  that  Pofterity, 
Which  by  the  Rights  of  Time  thou  needs  muft  have. 
If  thou  deftroy  them  not  in  their  Obfcurity  ? 

If  fo,  the  World  will  hold  the  in  difdain, 

Sith  in  thy  Pride  fo  fair  a  Hope  is  flain. 

So  in  thy  felf,  thy  felf  art  made  away, 

A  Mifchief  worfe,  than  civil  home-bred  Strife, 

Or  theirs,  whofe  defperate  Hands  themfelves  do  llay. 

Or  Butchers  Sire,  tliat  raves  his  Son  of  Life. 

Foul-cankering  Ruft  the  hidden  Treafure  frets ; 

But  Gold,  that's  put  to  Ufe,  more  Gold  begets; 

Nay  then,  quoth  Adon,  you  will  fall  again 

Into  your  idle  over-handled  Theam  ; 

The  Kifs  I  gave  you  is  beftow'd  in  vain, 

And  all  in  vain  you  ih'ive  againft  the  Scream. 

For  by  this  black-fac'd  Night,  Defires  foul  Nurfe, 
Your  Treatife  makes  me  like  you  worfe  and  worfe. 
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If  Love  hath  lent  you  twenty  thoufand  Tongue? 
And  every  Tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  Mermaids  Songs, 
Yet  from  mine  Ear  the  tempting  Tune  is  blown. 
For  know,  my  Heart  ftands  armed  in  my  Ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  falfe  Sound  enter  there  : 

Left  the  deceiving  Harmony  fhould  run 
Into  the  quiet  Clofure  of  my  Breaft  ; 
And  then  my  little  Heart  were  quite  undone, 
In  his  Bed-chamber  to  be  barr'd  of  Reft. 

No,  Lady,  no,  my  Heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  foundly  fleeps,  while  now  it  fleeps  alone. 

What  have  you  urg'd,  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  Path  is  fmooth,  that  leadeth  unto  Danger, 
I  hate  not  Love,  but  your  Device  in  Love, 
That  lends  Embracements  unto  every  Stranger. 

You  do  it  for  Increafe.    O  ftrange  Excufe! 

When  Reafon  is  the  Bawd  to  Luft's  Abufe. 

Call  it  not  Love,  for  Love  to  Heaven  is  fled. 
Since  fweating  Luft  on  Earth  ufurps  his  Name  ; 
Under  whofe  limple  Semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  frefti  Beauty,  blotting  it  witli  Blame  : 
Which  the  hot  Tyrant  ftain?,  and  foon  bereaves, 
As  Caterpillars  do  the  tender  Leaves. 

Love  comforteth  like  Sun-ftiine  after  Rain  ; 

But  Luft's  EfFe£l  is  Tempeft  after  Sun  : 

Love's  gentle  .Spring  doth  always  frelh  remain  ; 

Luft's  \\'inter  comes,  e'er  Summer  half  be  done. 
Love  furfeits  not;  Luft  like  a  Glutton  dies: 
Love  is  all  Truth  3  Luft  full  of  forged  Lyes. 
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More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  fay ; 
The  Text  is  old,  the  Orator  too  green  : 
Therefore  in  Sadnefs  now  I  will  away, 
My  Face  is  full  of  Shame,  my  Heart  of  Teen : 
Mine  Ears,  that  to  your  wanton  Calls  attended. 
Do  burn  themfelves  for  having  fo  offended. 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  fweet  Embrace 
Of  thofe  fair  Arms,  which  bound  him  to  her  Breaft 
And  homeward  thro  the  dark  Lanes  runs  apace  j 
LeaTes  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  diflrefs'd. 
Look  how  a  bright  Star  lliooteth  from  the  Sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  Night  from  Venus'  Eye. 

Which  after  him  fhe  darts,  as  One  on  {hore 
Gazing  upon  a  late  embarked  Friend, 
Till  the  wild  Waves  will  have  him  feen  no  more, 
Whofe  Ridges  with  the  meeting  Clouds  contend : 
So  did  the  mercilefs  and  pitchy  Night, 
Fold  in  the  Object,  that  did  feed  her  Sight. 

Whereat  amaz'd,  as  One  that  unaware 
Hath  dropt  a  precious  Jewel  in  the  Flood  ; 
Or  ftonlfh'd,  as  Night- Wanderers  often  are. 
Their  Light  blown  out  in  fome  miftruftful  Wood : 
E'en  fo  confounded  in  the  dark  fhe  lay, 
Having  loft  the  fair  Difcovery  of  her  Way. 

And  now  fhe  beats  her  Heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour  Caves,  as  feeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  Repetition  of  her  Moans : 
Paiiion  on  Paliion  deeply  is  redoubled. 

Ay  me !  fhe  cries,  and  twenty  times.  Woe  f  Woe 
And  twenty  Eccho's  twenty  times  cry  fo. 
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She  marking  them,  begins  a  waiting  Note, 

And  fmgs  extemp*rally  a  woful  Ditty; 

How  Love  makes  young  Men  thrall,  and  old  Men  dote  ; 

How  Love  is  wife  in  Folly,  foolifh  witty : 

Her  heavy  Anthem  ftill  concludes  in  Woe ! 

And  ftill  the  Choir  of  Eccho's  anfwers  fo. 

Her  Song  was  tedious,  and  out-wore  the  Night, 
For  Lovers  Hours  are  long,  tho  feeming  lliort: 
If  pleas'd  themfelves,  others  they  think  delight 
In  fuch-like  Circumftance,  with  fuch-like  Sport. 
Their  copious  Stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  Audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  ftie  to  fpend  the  Night  withal, 

Buc  idle  Sounds,  refembling  Paraiites  ? 

Like  ftirill-tongu'd  Tapfters  anfwering  every  Call, 

Soothing  the  Humour  of  fantaftic  Wits. 
She  faid,  'tis  fo :  They  anfwer  all,  'tis  fb. 
And  would  fay  after  her,  if  ftie  laid  no. 

Loe!  here  the  gentle  Lark,  weary  of  Reft, 
From  his  moift  Cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  Morning,  from  whofe  Silver  Breaft 
The  Sun  arifeth  in  his  Majefty  : 

Who  doth  the  World  fo  glorioufly  behold, 
The  Cedar-Tops  and  Hills  feem  burnilh'd  Gold. 

Venus  falutes  him  with  this  fair  Good-morrow  : 
O!  thou  clear  God,  and  Patron  of  all  Light  ! 
From  whom  each  Lamp,  and  Ihining  Star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  Influence,  that  makes  him  bright  : 
There  lives  a  Son,  that  fuck'd  an  earthly  Mother, 
May  lend  thee  Light,  as  thou  doft  lend  to  other. 
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This  faid,  fhe  hafteth  to  a  Myrtle  Grove, 
Muling  the  Morning  is  fo  much  o'er-worn ; 
And  yet  ilie  hears  no  Tidings  of  her  Love : 
She  hearkens  for  his  Hounds,  and  for  his  Horn. 
Anon  Ihe  hears  them  chaunt  it  luftily, 
And  all  in  hafle  llie  coalteth  to  the  Cry. 

And  as  fhe  runs,  the  Bufhes  in  the  way. 
Some  catch  her  by  the  Neck,  fome  kifs  her  Face, 
Some  twine  about  her  Thigh  to  make  her  ftay  ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  flrift  Embrace, 
Like  a  milch  Doe,  whofe  fwelling  Dugs  do  ake. 
Hailing  to  feed  her  Fawn,  hid  in  fome  Brake. 

By  this,  Ihe  hears  the  Hounds  are  at  a  Bay, 
Whereat  llie  ftarts,  like  one  that  fpies  an  Adder, 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  Folds,  jiift  in  his  way, 
The  Fear  whereof  doth  make  him  fhake  and  Ihudder 
E'en  fo  the  timorous  Yelping  of  the  Hounds, 
Appalls  her  Senfes,  and  her  Sp'rits  confounds. 

For  now  fhe  knows  it  is  no  gentle  Chafe, 
But  the  blunt  Boar,  rough  Bear,  or  Lion  proud ; 
Becaufe  the  Cry  remaineth  in  one  Place, 
Where  fearfully  the  Dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  Enemy  to  be  fo  ciirft. 
They  all  ftraih  CurtTy,  who  lhall  cope  him  firft. 

This  difmal  Cry  rings  fadly  in  her  Ear, 
Thro  which  it  enters,  to  furpri^e  her  Heart ; 
Who  overcome  by  Doubt,  and  bloodlefs  Fear, 
With  cold  pale  Weaknefs  numbs  each  feeling  Part  : 
Like  Soldier?,  \vhen  their  Captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  bafely  liy,  and  dare  not  ftay  the  Field. 
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Thus  ftands  fhe  in  a  trembling  Extafy, 
Till  cheering  up  her  Senfes  fore  difmaid, 
She  tells  them  'tis  a  cauflefs  Fantafy, 
And  childilli  Error,  that  they  are  afraid  ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  wills  them  fear  no  more 
And  with  that  Word,  fhe  fpy'd  the  hunted  Boar. 

Whofe  frothy  Mouth  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  Milk  and  Blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  fecond  Fear  thro  all  her  Sinews  fpread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  fhe  knows  not  whither. 
This  way  fhe  runs,  and  now  fhe  will  no  further. 
But  back  retires,  to  rate  the  Boar  for  Murder. 

A  thoufand  Spleens  bear  her  a  thoufand  ways, 
She  treads  the  Paths  that  fhe  untreads  again  • 
Her  more  than  Hafte  is  marred  with  Delays  : 
Like  the  Proceedings  of  a  drunken  Brain, 

Full  of  Refpe^l,  yet  not  at  all  refpe^ling; 

In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effedling. 

Here  kennel'd  in  a  Brake  flie  finds  an  Hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  Caitiff  for  his  Matter  ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  Wound, 
'Gainil  venom'd  Sores  the  only  fovereign  Plaiiter : 
And  here  fhe  meets  another  fadly  fcolding, 
To  whom  llie  fpeaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  had  ceas'd  his  ill-refounding  Noife, 
Another  fiap-mouth'd  Mourner  black  and  grim, 
Ag^inll:  the  Welkin  vollies  out  his  Voice  ; 
Another,  and  another,  anfwer  him. 

Clapping  their  proud  Tails  to  the  Ground  below, 
Shakiiig  their  fcratcht  Ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 
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Look!  how  the  World's  poor  People  are  amaz'd 
At  Apparitions,  Signs,  and  Prodigies  ; 
whereon  with  fearful  Eyes  they  long  have  gaz'd, 
Infilling  them  with  dreadful  Prophecies  : 

So  Ihe,  at  thefe  fad  Signs,  draws  up  her  Breath, 

And  lighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death. 

Hard-favour'd  Tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 

Hateful  Divorce  of  Love  (thus  chides  fhe  Death) 

Grim- grinning  Ghoft,  Earth's  Worm,  what  doft  thou  mean  ? 

To  iHlle  Beauty,  and  to  fteal  his  Breath  ? 

Who  when  he  liv'd,  his  Breath  and  Beauty  fet 

Glofs  on  the  Rofe,  Smell  to  the  Violet. 

If  he  be  dead,  O  no !  it  cannot  be 

Seeing  his  Beauty,  thou  Ihouldft  ftrike  at  it. 

O  !  yes,  it  may  ;  thou  haft  no  Eyes  to  fee. 

But  hatefully  at  random  doft  thou  hit. 

Thy  Mark  is  feeble  Age ;   but  thy  falfe  Dart 
Miftakes  that  Aim,  and  cleaves  an  Infant's  Heart, 

Hadft  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  fpoke. 

And  hearing  him,  thy  Power  had  loft  his  Power. 

The  Deftinies  will  curfe  thee  for  this  Stroke, 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  Weed,  thou  pluck'ft  a  Flower : 
Love's  golden  Arrow  at  him  fliould  have  fled, 
And  not  Death's  Ebon-D^rt  to  ftrike  him  dead. 

Doft  thou  drink  Tears,  that  thou  provok'ft  fuch  weeping  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  Groan  advantage  thee  ? 

Why  haft  thou  caft  into  eternal  fteeping 

Thofe  Eyes,  that  taught  all  other  Eyes  to  fee  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  Vigour, 
Since  her  beft  Work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  Rigour^ 

Here 
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Here  overcome,  as  One  full  of  Defpair, 
She  veil'd  her  Eye-lids,  which  like  Sluices  ftop'd 
The  cryftal  Tide,  that  from  her  two  Cheeks  fair 
In  the  fvveet  Channel  of  her  Bofom  drop'd. 

But  thro  the  Flood-Gates  breaks  the  filler  Rain, 
And  with  his  ftrong  Courfe  opens  them  again. 

O !  how  her  Eyes  and  Tears  did  lend,  and  borrow  ! 
Her  Eyes  feen  in  her  Tears,  Tears  in  her  Eye ; 
Both  Cryftals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's  Sorrow: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  Sighs  fought  ftill  to  dry. 

But  like  a  ftormy  Day,  now  Wind,  now  Rain ; 

Sighs  dry  her  Cheeks,  Tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  Paffions  throng  her  conftant  Woe, 
As  ftriving  which  iliould  beft  become  her  Grief : 
All  entertain'd,  each  Paffion  labours  fo. 
That  every  prefent  Sorrow  feemeth  Chief. 
But  none  is  beft,  then  join  they  all  together,' 
Like  many  Clouds  confulting  for  foul  Weather. 

By  this,  far  ofFfhe  hears  fome  Huntfman  hollow: 
A  Nurfe's  Song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  Babe  fo  well. 
The  dire  Imagination  llie  did  follow, 
This  Sound  of  Hope  doth  labour  to  expell  : 

For  now  reviving  Joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis'  Voice. 

Whereat  her  Tears  began  to  turn  their  Tide, 
Being  prifon'd  in  her  Eye,  like  Pearls  in  Glafs  : 
Yet  fometime  falls  an  Orient  Drop  belide, 
Which  her  Cheek  melts,  as  fcorning  it  ftiould  pais 
To  walli  the  foul  Face  of  the  fluttifh  Ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken,  when  Ihe  feemeth  drown'd. 
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0  hard-believincr  Love !  how  ftrancre  it  feems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  Credulous ! 

Thy  Weal,  and  Woe  are  both  of  th.em  Extremes, 

Defpair  and  Hope  make  thee  ridiculous ! 

"I'he  one  doth  Hatter  thee,  in  Thoughts  unlikely, 
With  likely  Thoughts,  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  f unweaves  the  Web  that  fhe  had  wrought, 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame  : 
It  was  not  llie  that  call'd  him  all  to  nought. 
Now  fhe  adds  Honour  to  his  hateful  Name : 

She  'cleeps  him  King  of  Graves,  and  Grave  for  Kii"igs, 

Imperial  Supreme  of  Mortal  things. 

No,  no,  (quoth  fhe)  fweet  Death  !  I  did  but  jefl: ; 

Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  Fear, 

When  as  I  met  the  Boar  that  bloody  BeafI:, 

Which  knows  no  Pity,  but  is  ftill  fevere. 
I'hen,  gentle  Shadow !  (Truth  1  muft  confefsj 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  Love's  Deceafe. 

'Tis  not  my  Fault:  the  Boar  provok'd  my.Tongue; 

Be  wreak'd  on  him  (invilible  Commander  !  j 

'Tis  he,  foul  Creature,  that  hath  done  thee  Wrong, 

1  did  but  a£l,  he's  Author  of  thy  Slander. 

Grief  hath  two  Tongue?,  and  never  Woman  yet 
Cou'd  rule  them  both  without  Ten  Women's  Wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rafb  Sufpeil  Ihe  doth  extenuate ; 

And  that  his  Beauty  may  the  better  thrive. 

With  Death  Ihe  humbly  doth  infinuate  : 

Tells  him  of  Trophies,  Statues,  Tombs,  and  Stories, 
His  Yi6lories,  his  Triumphs,  and  his  Glories. 
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O  Jove  I  quoth  fhe,  how  much  a  Fool  was  I, 
To  be  of  fuch  a  weak  and  filly  Mind  ? 
To  wail  his  Death,  who  lives,  and  muft  not  die, 
Till  mutual  Overthrow  of  mortal  Kind! 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  Beauty  flain. 
And  Beauty  dead,  black  Chaos  comes  again. 

Fye !  fye !  fond  Love,  thou  art  fo  fi.ill  of  Fear, 
As  one  with  Treafure  laden,  hem'd  with  Thieves  : 
Trifles  (unwitnelTed  with  Eye,  or  Ear) 
Thy  Coward  Heart,  with  falfe  bethinking  grieves. 
Even  at  this  word  (he  hears  a  merry  Horn, 
Whereat  (he  leaps,  that  was  but  late  forlorn^ 

As  Faulcon  to  the  Lure,  away  She  flies  : 
The  Grafs  ftoops  not,  flie  treads  on  it  fo  light. 
And  in  her  hafte  unfortunately  fpies 
The  foul  Boar's  Conqueft  on  her  fair  Delight. 

Which  feen,  her  Eyes  as  murder'd  with  the  View, 
Like  Stars  afham'd  of  Day,  themfelves  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  Snail,  whofe  tender  Horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  ihelly  Cave  with  Pain, 
And  there,  all  fmother'd  up,  in  Shade  doth  fit. 
Long  after  fearing,  to  creep  forth  again  : 
So  at  his  bloody  View  her  Eyes  are  fled. 
Into  the  deep  dark  Cabins  of  her  Head. 

Where  they  refign'd  their  Office  and  their  Light 
To  the  difpofmg  of  her  troubled  Brain  : 
Who  bids  them  flill  confort  with  ugly  Night, 
And  never  wound  the  Heart  with  Looks  again : 
Who  like  a  King  perplexed  in  his  Throne, 
By  their  Suggeftions  gives  a  deadly  Groan. 
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Whereat  each  Tributary  Subject  quakes, 
As  when  the  Wind  imprifon'd  in  the  Ground, 
Struggling  for  PafTage,  Earth's  Foundation  Ihakes, 
Which  with  cold  Terrors  doth  Mens  Minds  confound. 
This  Mutiny  each  Part  doth  fo  furprize, 
That  from  their  dark  Beds  once  more  leap  her  Eyes, 

And,  being  open'd  threw  unwilling  Sight 
Upon  the  wide  Wound,  that  the  Boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  foft  Flank ;  whofe  wonted  Lilly  white 
With  purple  Tears,  that  his  Wound  wept,  was  drench 'd. 
No  Flower  was  nigh,  no  Grafs,  Herb,  Leaf,  or  Weed, 
But  ftole  his  Blood,  and  feem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  folemn  Sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth,  * 

Over  one  Shoulder  doth  llie  hang  her  Head  ; 

Dumbly  fhe  paffions,  frantickly  fhe  doreth ; 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 
Ker  Voice  is  ftop'd,  her  Joints  forget  to  bow, 
Her  Eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  Hurt  llie  looks  fo  ftedfaftly, 
That  her  Sight  dazling,  makes  the  Wound  feem  three  j 
And  then  line  reprehends  her  mangling  Eye, 
That  makes  more  GalLes  where  no  Breach  ihould  be  : 
His  Face  feems  twain,  each  feveral  Limb  is  doubled. 
For  oft  the  Eye  miftakes,  the  Brain  being  troubled.. 

My  Tongue  cannot  exprefs  my  Grief  for  one ; 
And  yet  (qUoth  ilie )  behold  two  Adons  dead  \ 
My  Sighs  are  blown  away,  my  fait  Tears  gone. 
Mine  Eyes  are  turn'd  to  Fire,  my  Heart  to  Lead  : 

Heavy  Heart's-Lcad  melt  at  mine  Eyes  as  Fire, 

So  ihall  I  die  by  Drops  of  hot  Defire* 
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Alas  !  poor  World,  what  Treafure  haft  thou  loft ! 

What  Face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing  ? 

Whofe  Tongue  is  Mulick  now  ?  what  canft  thou  boaft 

Of  things  long  fince,  or  any  thing  enfuing  ? 

The  Flowers  are  fweet,  their  Colours  frefh  and  trim, 
But  true  fweet  Beauty  liv'd,  and  dy'd  in  him. 

Bonnet,  or  Veil,  henceforth  no  Creature  wear; 

Nor  Sun,  nor  Wind  will  ever  ftrive  to  kifs  you: 

Having  no  Fair  to  lofe,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  Sun  doth  fcorn  you,  and  the  Wind  doth  hifs  you. 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  Sun  and  iharp  Air 
Lurk'd  like  two  Thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  Fair, 

And  therefore  wou'd  he  put  his  Bonnet  on. 
Under  whofe  Brim  the  gaudy  Sun  wou'd  peep ; 
The  Wind  wou'd  blow  it  off,  and  being  gone 
Play  with  his  Locks,  then  wou'd  Adonis  weep : 
And  ftrait  in  Pity  of  his  tender  Years, 
They  both  wou'd  ftrive  who  firft  fhou'd  dry  his  Tears. 

To  fee  his  Face  the  Lion  walks  along 
Behind  fome  Hedge,  becaufe  he  wou'd  not  fear  him  ; 
To  recreate  hinifelf  when  he  hath  fung. 
The  Tyger  wou'd  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him  : 
If  he  had  fpoke,  the  Wolf  wou'd  leave  his  Prey, 
And  never  fright  the  filly  Lamb  that  Day. 

When  he  beheld  his  Shadow  in  a  Brook, 
•There  Fifties  fpread  on  it  their  Golden  Gills  : 
When  he  was  by,  the  Birds  fuch  Pleafdre  took, 
That  fome  would  fing,  fome  other  in  their  Bills 

Would  bring  him  Mulberries,  and  ripe  red  Cherries  ; 

Ke  fed  them  with  his  Sight,  they  him  with  Berries, 
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But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-fnouted  Boar, 
Whofe  downward  Eye  ftill  looketh  for  a  Grave, 
Ne'er  faw  the  beauteous  Livery  that  he  wore  ; 
Witnefs  the  Entertainment  that  he  gave. 
If  he  did  fee  his  Face,  why  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kifs  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  fo. 

'Tis  true,  true,  true,  thus  was  Adonis  llain. 
He  ran  upon  the  Boar  with  his  fharp  Spear, 
Who  wou'd  not  whet  his  Teeth  at  liim  again. 
But  by  a  Kifs  thought  to  perfuade  him  there  : 
And  noufling  in  his  Flank,  the  loving  Swine 
Sheath'd  unaware  his  Tusk  in  his  foft  Groin, 

Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  muft  confefs, 
With  kiffing  him,  I  Ihou'd  have  kill'd  him  firft. 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  blefs 
My  Mouth  with  his ;  the  more  am  I  accurs'd. 
With  this  Ihe  falleth  in  the  Place  Ihe  flood, 
And  ftains  her  Face  with  his  congealed  Blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  Lips,  and  they  are  pale  ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  Hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 

She  whifpers  in  his  Ear  a  heavy  Tale, 

As  if  he  heard  the  woful  Words  Ihe  told  : 
She  lifts  the  Coffer-lids  that  tlofe  his  Eye;?, 
Where,  lo !  two  Lamps  burnt  out  in  Darkneis  lies. 

Two  Glaffes,  where  her  felf  her  felf  beheld 
A  thoufand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect:  ; 
Their  Virtue  lott,  wherein  they  late  excel'd, 
And  every  Beauty  robb'd  of  his  Effedl. 

Wonder  of  time  !  (quoth  fhe)  this  is  my  Spight, 
That,  you  being  dead,  the  Day  fliou'd  yet  be  light 
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Since  thou  art  dead^  lo !  here  I  prophefy, 
Sorrow,  on  Love,  hereafter  lliall  attend ; 
It  Ihall  be  waited  on  with  Jealoufy, 
Find  fweet-  Beginning,  but  unfavoury  End, 

Ne'er  fettled  equally  too  high,  or  low ; 

That  all  Love's  Pleafures  lhall  not  match  his  Woe. 

It  fhall  be  fickle,  falfe,  and  full  of  Fraud, 
And  lhall  be  blafted  in  a  breathing-while. 
The  Bottom  Poifon,  and  the  Top  o'er-ftraw'd 
With  Sweets,  that  ihall  the  fliarpeft  Sight  beguile. 
The  ftrongeft  Body  fhall  it  make  moft  weak. 
Strike  the  Wife  dumb,  and  teach  the  Fool  to  fpeak. 

It  fhall  be  fparing,  and  too  full  of  Riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  Age  to  tread  the  Meafures ; 
The  flaring  Ruffian  lhall  it  keep  in  Qiiiet, 
Pluck  down  the  Rich,  inrich  the  Poor  with  Treafures  5 
It  lliall  be  raging  mad,  and  filly  mild, 
Make  the  Young  Old,  the  Old  become  a  Child, 

It  fhall  fufpefl,  where  is  no  Caufe  of  Fear ; 

It  fhall  not  fear,  where  it  fliould  moft  mlftruft ; 

It  ihall  be  merciful,  and  too  fevere. 

And  moft  deceiving  when  it  feems  moft  juft : 
Perverfe  it  ftiall  be,  when  it  feems  moft  toward, 
Put  Fear  to  Valour,  Courage  to  the  Coward. 

It  fhall  be  the  Caufe  of  War  and  dire  Events, 

And  fet  DifTention  'twixt  the  Son  and  Sire ; 

Subje61:  and  ferviie  to  all  Difcontents, 

As  dry  combuftious  Matter  is  to  Fire. 

Sith  in  his  Prime,  Death  doth  my  Love  deftroy, 
They  that  love  beft,  their  Love  lhall  not  enjoy. 
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By  this,  the  Boy  that  by  her  Side  lay  kill'd, 
Was  melted  like  a  Vapour  from  her  Sight, 
And  in  his  Blood,  that  on  the  Ground  lay  fpill'd, 
A  Purple  Florver  fprung  up  chequer'd  with  white, 
Refembling  well  his  pale  Cheeks,  and  the  Blood, 
Which  in  round  Drops  upon  their  Whitenefs  flood. 

She  bows  her  Head  the  new-fprung  Flower  to  fmell, 
Coinparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  Breath  : 
And  fays,  within  her  Bofom  it  lhall  dwell. 
Since  he  himfelf  is  reft  from  her  by  Death  ; 
She  crops  the  Stalk,  and  in  the  Breach  appears 
Green  dropping  Sap,  which  Ihe  compares  to  Tears. 

Poor  Flower !  (quoth  fhe)  this  was  thy  Father's  Guife, 

(Sweet  IfTue  of  a  more  fweet-fmelling  Sire  j 

For  every  little  Grief  to  wet  his  Eyes, 

To  grow  unto  himfelf  was  his  Defire, 
And  fo  'tis  thine ;  but  know  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  Breaft,  as  in  his  Blood. 

Here  was  thy  Father's  Bed,  here  is  my  Breaft, 
Thou  art  the  next  of  Blood,  and  'tis  thy  Right ; 
Low  in  this  hollow  Cradle  take  thy  Reft, 
My  throbbing  Heart  lhall  rock  thee  Day  and  Night  : 
There  ftiall  not  be  one  Minute  of  an  Hour, 
wherein  I  will  not  kifs  my  fweet  Love's  Flower. 

Thus  weary  of  the  World,  away  ftie  hits. 
And  yokes  her  lilver  Doves,  by  whofe  fwift  Aid, 
Their  Miftrefs  mounted,  thro  the  empty  Skies 
In  her  light  Chariot  quickly  is  conv^ey'd; 

Holding  their  Courfe  to  Paphos,  where  their  Queen 
, '  Means  to  immure  her  felf,  and  not  be  feen. 
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L  U  C  R  E  C  E. 


To  the  Right  Honourable 


Henry  Wriothefly^ 

Earl  of  Southampton, 

AND 

Baron  of  Tichfield. 


Right  Honourable, 

HE  Love  I  dedicate  to  your  LordJJjtpy 
is  without  end:  whereof  this  Pamphlet ^ 
without  heginning^  is  hut  a  fuperfluoiis 
Moiety.    The  Warrant  I  have  of  your 
Honour alle  Difpofition^  not  the  Worth  of  my 
Vol.  VII.  o  tintutord 
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nntutord  Ltnes^  makes  it  affurd  of  Accep-^ 
tance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours j  what  I  have 
to  do  is  yours^  leing  part  in  all  I  have  devoted 
yours.  Were  my  Worth  greater^  my  Duty 
JJjould  fljero  greater :  vtean  time^  as  it  is,  it  is 
hound  to  your  Lordjhip  :  To  whom  I  uiJJj  long 
J-'^f^y  fti^l  lengthen  d  with  all  Happinefs. 


Your  Lordfliip  s  in  all  Duty, 


Will.  Shakespear. 
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LUCIUS  Tar  Q_U  I  N  i  U  S  (for  his  excejpue  Pride  furnanid 
Superbiis)  after  he  had  caused  his  Father-in-Lavp,  Servius 
Tullius  to  be  cruelly  murder  d^  and  contrary  to  the  Roman  Laws  and 
Cuftoms,  not  requiring  or  flaying  for  the  People  s  Suffrages^  had  pojfefs^d 
himfelf  of  the  Kingdom  ;  rpent,  accompany  d  with  his  Sons,  and  other 
Noblemen  of  Rome,  to  befiege  Ardea.  During  which  Siege,  the  prin^ 
cipal  Men  of  the  Army  meeting  one  Evening  at  the  Tent  of  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  the  King's  Son,  in  their  Difcourfes  after  Supper,  every 
one  commended  the  Virtues  of  his  own  Wife  ;  among  whom  Colatinus 
extolled  the  incomparable  Chaflity  of  his  Wife  Lucrece.  In  that  plea" 
fant  Humour  they  all  pofled  to  Rome  ;  and  intending  by  their  fecret 
md  fuddcn  Arrival,  to  make  Trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before 
avouched,  only  Colatinus  finds  his  Wife  (tho  it  were  late  in  the  Night) 
fpinning  among fl  her  Maids,  the  other  Ladies  were  found  all  Dancing 
and  Revelling^  or  in  feveral  Difports.  Whereupon  the  Noblemen  yielded 
Cohx'mws  the  ViElory,  and  his  Wife  the  Fame,  At  that  time,  Sextus 
Tarquinius  being  inflamed  with  Lucrece Beauty,  yet  fmothtring  his 
Pajjlm  for  the  prefent,  departed  with  the  reft  back  to  the  Camp ;  from 
whence  he  fhortly  after  privily  withdrew  himfelf,  and  was  (^according 
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to  his  State)  Royally  entertain  and  lodgd  by  Lucrece  at  Colatium. 
The  fame  Nighty  he  treacheroufy  flealing  into  her  Chamber,  violently 
raviflyd  her  ;  and  early  in  the  Morning  fpeeded  array.  Lucrece,  in 
this  lamentable  Plight^  haflily  difpatcheth  Meffengers,  one  to  Rome  for 
her  Father,  another  to  the  Camp  for  Cola  tine.  They  came,  the  one 
accompany d  mth  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  rrith  Publius  Valerius  : 
and  finding  Lucrece  attird  in  a  mourning  Habit,  demanded  the  Catife 
of  her  Sorrow.  She  firfl  taking  an  Oath  of  them  for  her  Revenge, 
reveafd  the  ASior,  and  rphole  matter  of  his  Dealing,  and  withal  fud" 
denly  flabb'd  her  felf.  Which  done,  with  one  Confent,  they  all  vow  d  to 
root  out  the  whole  hated  Family  of  the  Tarquins :  And  bearing  the 
dead  Body  to  Rome,  Brutus  accjuainted  the  People  with  the  Doer, 
and  Manner  of  the  vile  Deed ;  with  a  bitter  InveBive  againfl  the 
Tyranny  of  the  King ;  wherewith  the  People  were  fo  movd,  that  with 
one  Confent,  and  a  general  Acclamation^  that  the  Tarquins  were  all 
Exit d J  and  the  State-Government  changd,  from  Kings,  to  Confuls. 
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ROM  the  befieg'd  Ardea  all  in  Poft, 
Born  by  the  truftlefs  Wings  of  falfe  Defire, 
Luft-breathing  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  Hoft, 
And  to  Colatium  bears  the  lightlefs  Fire, 
Which  in  pale  Embers  hid,  lurks  to  afpire, 
And  girdle  with  imbracing  Flames,  the  W^afte 
Of  Colaiines  fair  Love,  Liicrcce  the  chafte. 

Haply  that  Name   of  Chafte  unhaply  fee, 

This  batelefs  Edge  on  his  keen  Appetite  : 

When  Colatine  un wifely  did  not  let 

To  praife  the  clear  unmatched  Red  and  White  ; 

Which  triumph'd  in  that  Sky  of  his  Delight ; 

Where  mortal  Star,  as  bright  as  Heaven's  Beauties, 
With  pure  Afpefts  did  him  peculiar  Duties. 
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For  he  the  Night  before,  in  Tarquin's  Tent, 

Unlock'd  the  Treafure  of  his  happy  State : 

What  prizelefs  Wealth  the  Heavens  had  him  lent, 

In  the  PofTellion  of  his  beauteous  Mate  ; 

Reckoning  his  Fortune  at  fo  high  a  rate, 

That  Kings  might  be  efpoufed  to  more  Fame, 
But  King,  nor  Prince  to  fuch  a  peerlefs  Dame. 

O  Happinefs  enjoy 'd  but  of  a  few ! 
And  if  polTefs'd,  as  foon  decay'd  and  done! 
As  is  the  Morning's  hlver  melting  Dew, 
Agc^inft  the  golden  Splendor  of  the  Sun : 
A  Date  expir'd  and  cancel'd  e'er  begun. 

Honour  and  Beauty  in  the  Owner's  Arms, 

Are  weakly  fortrefl  from  a  W^orld  of  Harms. 

Beauty  it  felf  doth  of  it  felf  perfuade 
The  Eyes  of  Men  without  an  Orator ; 
What  needed  then  Apologies  be  made, 
To  fet  forth  that  which  is  fo  lingular? 
Or  why  is  Colatine  the  Publifher 

Of  that  rich  Jewel  he  Ihould  keep  unknown 

From  thievilli  Cares,  becaufe  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance  his  Boaft  of  Lucrece  Sov'reignty 

Suggefted  this  proud  Iffue  of  a  King ; 

For  by  our  Ears  our  Hearts  oft  tainted  be. 

Perchance,  that  Envy  of  fo  rich  a  thing 

Braving  compare,  difdainfully  did  fting 

His  high-pitcht  Thoughts,  that  meaner  Men  fhould  van!: 
The  Golden  Hap,  which  their  Superiors  want. 

But  fome  untimely  Thought  did  inftigate 
His  all  too  timelefs  fpeed,  if  none  of  thofe. 
His  Honour,  his  Affairs,  his  Friends,  his  State, 
Negleded  all,  with  fwift  Intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  Coal,  which  in  his  Livcr  gluWo. 

Orafh 
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O !  ralli  falfe  Heat  wrapt  in  repentant  Cold  ! 
Thy  hafty  Spring  ftill  blafts,  anl  ne'er  grows  old. 

When  at  Colathm  this  falfe  Lord  arriv'd, 

Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Roman  Dame, 

Within  whofe  Face,  Beauty,  and  Virtue  ftriv'd. 

Which  of  them  both  fliould  underprop  her  Fame. 

When  Virtue  brag'd,  Beauty  would  biulh  for  Shame ; 
When  Beauty  boafted  Blufhcs,  in  defplght 
Virtue  would  ftain  that  o'er  with  filver  White. 

But  Beauty,  in  that  White  intituled, 
From  Venus  Doves,  doth  challenge  that  fair  Field  ; 
Then  Virtue  claims  from  Beauty  Beauty's  Red, 
Which  Virtue  gave  the  golden  Age  to  guild 
Her  fdver  Cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  her  Shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  life  it  in  the  Fight, 
When  Shame  affail'd,  the  Red  fhould  fence  the  White. 

This  Heraldry  in  Lucrece  Face  was  feen, 
Argu'd  by  Beauty's  Red,  and  Virtue's  White ; 
Of  cither's  Colour  was  the  other  Qiieen, 
Proving  from  World's  Minority  their  Right ; 
Yet  their  Ambition  makes  them  flill  to  fight : 

The  Sov'relgnty  of  either  being  fo  great, 

That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  Seat. 

This  filent  War  of  Lillies  and  of  Rofes, 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  Face's  Field, 
In  their  pure  Ranks  his  Traitor  Eye  inclofes, 
Where,  left  between  them  both  it  Ihould  be  kili'd. 
The  Coward  Captive  vanquilhed  doth  yield 

To  thofe  two  Armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

Rather  than  triumph  o're  fo  falfe  a  Foe. 
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Now  thinks  he,  that  her  Husband's  fhallovv  Tongue, 
The  niggard  Prodigal,  that  jJrais'd  her  fo, 
In  that  high  Task  hath  done  her  Beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  Skill  to  fhow. 
Therefore  that  Praife,  which  Colatine  doth  owe, 

Inchanted  Tarqtim  anfwers  with  Surmife, 

In  lilent  Wonder  of  ftill  gazing  Eyes. 

Thrs  earthly  Saint,  adored  by  this  Devil, 

Little  fufpeded  the  falfe  Worlhlpper. 

'  For  Thoughts  unftain'd  do  feldom  dream  of  Evil, 

'  Birds  never  limb'd,  no  fecret  Bulhes  fear  ; 

So  guiltlefs  llie  fecurely  gives  good  Chear, 

And  reverend  Welcome  to  her  Princely  Gueft, 

Whofe  inward  111  no  outward  Harm  expreft. 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  Eftate, 

Hiding  bafe  Sin  in  Pleats  of  Majefty, 

That  nothing  in  him  feem'd  inordinate. 

Save  fometime  too  much  Wonder  of  his  Eye  ; 

Which  having  all,  all  could  not  fatisfy  ; 
But  poorly  rich  fo  wanteth  in  his  Store, 
That  cloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  ftill  for  more. 

But  {he  that  never  cop'd  with  ftranger-Eyes, 

Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  Looks ; 

Kor  read  the  fubtle  fhining  Secrelies 

Writ  in  the  glafTy  Margents  of  fuch  Books. 

She  touch'd  no  unknown  Baits,  nor  fear'd  no  Hooks ; 

Nor  could  ilie  moralize  his  wanton  Sight 

More  than  his  Eyes  were  open'd  to  the  Light. 

He  ftories  to  her  Ears  her  Husband's  Fame, 
Won  in  the  Fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 
And  decks  with  Praifes  Colatine  s  high  Name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  Chivalry, 
With  bndjed  Arms  and  Wreaths  of  Fi5loiy, 

Her 
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Her  Joy  with  heav'd-up  Hand  fhe  doth  expref?. 
And"  wordlefs,  fo  greets  Heav'n  for  his  Succefs. 

Far  from  the  purpofe  of  his  coming  thither. 

He  makes  Excufes  for  his  being  there  ; 

No  cloudy  Show  of  ftormy  bluftring  Weather, 

Doth  yet  in  his  fair  Welkin  once  appear, 

Till  fable  Night,  fad  Source  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  World  dim  Darknefs  doth  difplay. 
And  in  her  vanity  Prifon  Ihuts  the  Day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  Bed, 

Intending  Wearinefs  with  heavy  Sprite  ; 

For  after  Supper  long  he  queftioned 

with  modell  Lucrece^  and  wore  out  the  Night.' 

Now  lec^den  blumber  with  Life's  Strength  doth  fight,' 

And  every  one  to  Reft  themfelves  betake, 
-   Save  Thieves,  and  Cares,  and  troubled  Minds  that  wake. 

As  one  of  which,  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 

The  fundry  Dangers  of  his  Will's  obtaining. 

Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  Will  refolving, 

Tho  weak-built  Hopes  perfuade  him  to  abftaining ; 

Defpair  to  gain  doth  traffick  oft  for  gaining  : 
And  when  great  Treafure  is  the  Meed  propos'd, 
Tho  Death  be  adjim^i,  there's  no  Death  fuppos'd. 

Thofe  that  much  covet  are  of  Gain  fo  fond. 
That  oft  they  have  not  that,  which  they  poffefs  ; 
They  fcatter  and  unloofe  it  from  their  Bond, 
And  fo  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  lefs  j 
Or  gaining  more,  the  Profit  of  Excefs 
Is  but  to  furfeit,  and  fuch  Griefs  fuftain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor,  rich,  Gain. 
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The  Aim  of  all,  is  but  to  nurfe  the  Life 
With  Honour,  Wealth  and  Eafe  in  waining  Age : 
And  in  this  Aim  there  is  fuch  thwarting  Strife, 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage  : 
'As  Life  for  Honour,  in  fell  Battels  rage, 

Honour  for  Wealth,  and  oft  that  Wealth  doth  coft 

The  Death  of  all,  and  alltogether  loft. 

So  that  in  venturing  all,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expe£l: : 
And  this  ambitious  foul  Infirmity, 
In  having  much,  torments  us  Vv^i.th  Defe61: 
Of  that  we  have :  fo  then  we  do  negledt 

The  Thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  Wit, 

Make  fomething,  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  Hazard  now  muft  doting  Tarquin  make, 

Pawning  his  Honour  to  obtain  his  Luft  ; 

And  for  himfelf,  himfelf  he  muft  forfake  ; 

Then  where  is  Truth,  if  there  be  no  Self-Truft  ? 

When  ftiall  he  think  to  find  a  Stranger  juft, 
When  he  himfelf,  himfelf  confounds,  betrays 
To  fland'rous  Tongues  the  wretched  hateful  Lays  ? 

Now  ftole  upon  the  Time  the  Dead  of  Night, 

When  heavy  Sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  Eyes  ; 

No  comfortable  Star  did  lend  his  Light, 

No  Noife  but  Owls,  and  Wolves  Death-boding  Cries : 

Now  ferves  the  Seafon,  that  they  may  furprize 

The  lilly  Lambs ;  pure  Thoughts  are  dead  and  ftill, 
Whilft  Luft  and  Murder  wakes  to  ftain,  and  kill. 

And  now  this  luftful  Lord  leapt  from  his  Bed, 

Throwing  his  Mantle  rudely  o'er  his  Arm, 

Is  madlv  toft  between  Delire  and  Dread  ; 

Th'  one  fweetly  natters,  the  other  feareth  harm  : 

But  honeft  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  Luft's  foul  Charm^ 

Doth 
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Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brainlick  rude  Delire. 

His  Fauchion  on  a  Flint  he  fofrly  fmiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  Stone  Sparks  of  Fire  do  fly, 
Whereat  a  waxen  Torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  muft  be  Load-ftar  to  his  luftful  Eye , 
And  to  the  Flame  thus  fpeaks  advifedly  ; 

'  As  from  this  cold  Flint  I  enforc'd  this  Fire, 

'  So  Lucrece  muft  1  force  to  my  Defire. 

Here  pale  with  Fear,  he  doth  premeditate 

The  Dangers  of  his  loathfome  Enterprize  ; 

Ard  in  his  inward  Mind  he  doth  debate 

What  following  Sorrow  may  on  this  arife  : 

Then  looking  icornfuUy,  he  doth  defpife 
His  naked  Armour  of  ftill  llaughter'd  Luft, 
And  juftly  thus  controuls  his  Thoughts  unjuft. 

Fair  Torch  burn  out  thy  Light,  and  lend  it  not 
'  To  darken  her,  whofe  Light  excelleth  thine : 
'  And  die  unhallow'd  Thoughts,  before  you  blot 
'  With  your  Uncleannefs,  that  which  is  Divine. 
'  Offer  pure  Incenfe  to  fo  pure  a  Shrine  : 

'  Let  fair  Humanity  abhor  the  Deed, 

^  That  fpots  and  ftains  Love's  modeft  fnow- white  W^eed. 

*  O  Shame  to  Knighthood,  and  to  fhining  Arms ! 
'  O  foul  Difhonour  to  my  Houihold's  Grave  ! 

^  O  impious  Aft,  including  all  foul  Harms ! 

*  A  martial  Man  to  be  foft  Fancy's  Slave  ! 

*  True  Valour  ftill  a  true  Refpeft  Ihould  have. 

'  Then  my  Dlgreffion  is  fo  vile,  fo  bafe, 
^  That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  Face. 
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Yec,  tho  I  die,  the  Scandal  will  furviVe, 
And  be  an  Eye-fore  in  my  Golden  Coat : 
Some  loathfome  Dalli  the  Herald  will  contrl\"e, 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote  : 
That  my  Poilerity  fliamed  with  the  Note, 
'  Shall  curfe  my  Bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  Sin, 
'  To  wifh  that  I  their  Father  had  not  been. 

What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  feek  ? 

A  Dream,  a  Breath,  a  Froth  of  fleeting  Joy. 

Who  buys  a  Minute's  Mirth,  to  wail  a  Week  ? 

Or  fells  Eternity,  to  get  a  Toy  ? 

For  one  fweet  Grape,  who  will  the  Vine  deftroy  ? 
'  Or  what  fond  Beggar,  but  to  touch  the  Crown, 
'  Would  with  the  Scepter  ftrait  be  flrucken  down? 

If  Colatiniis  dream  of  my  Intent, 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  defperate  Rage 
Poft  hither,  this  vile  Purpofe  to  prevent  ? 
This  Siege,  that  hath  ingirt  his  Marriage, 
This  Blur  to  Youth,  this  Sorrow  to  the  Sage, 
'  This  dying  Virtue,  this  furviving  Shame, 
'  Wliofe  Crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  Blame;. 

O  what  Excufe  can  my  Invention  make, 

When  thou  lhalt  charge  me  with  fo  black  a  Deed! 

Will  not  my  Tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  Joints  lhake  ? 

Mine  Eyes  forgo  their  Light,  my  falfe  Heart  bleed  ? 

The  Cuilt  being  great,  the  Fear  doth  flill  exceed, 
'  And  extreme  Fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
'  But  Coward-like  with  tremibling  Terror  die. 

Had  Colatinus  kill'd  my  Son  or  Sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambufli  to  betray  my  Tife  ; 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  Friend,  this  Delire 
Might  have  excivfe  to  work  upon  his  Wife, 
As  in  Kevenge  or.Qiiital  of  fuch  Strife: 
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'  But  as  he  is  my  Kinfman,  my  dear  Friend, 

'  The  Shame  and  Fault  finds  no  Excufe,  nor  End. 

'  Shameful  it  is,  if  once  the  Fa6l  be  known ; 

'  Hateful  it  is  ;  there  is  no  Hate  in  loving. 

'  I'll  beg  her  Love ;  but  Jlie.  is  not  her  own  : 

'  The  worft  is  but  Denial,  and  reproving. 

'  My  Will  is  firong,  pail  Reafon's  weak  removing. 
'  Who  fears  a  Sentence,  or  an  old  Man's  Saw, 
'  Shall  by  a  painted  Cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus  (gracelefs)  holds  he  Difputation, 
'Tween  frozen  Confcience,  and  hot-burning  Will ; 
And  with  good  Thoughts  makes  Difpenfation, 
Urging  the  worfer  Senfe  for  V antage  Hill  : 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  EfFe(3:s,   and  doth  fo  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  fhews  like  a  virtuous  Deed. 

Qj-ioth  he,  fhe  took  me  kindly  by  the  Hand, 
An-d  gaz'd  for  Tidings  in  my  eager  Eyes, 
Fearing  fome  bad  News  from  the  warlike  Band, 
Where  her  beloved  Colatinus  lies, 
O  how  her  Fear  did  make  her  Colour  rife ! 
Firft,  red  as  Rofes,  that  on  Lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  Lawn,  the  Rofes  took  away. 

And  now  her  Hand  in  my  Hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  Fear  : 
Which  ftrook  her  fad,  and  then  it  falter  rock'd. 
Until  her  Husband's  Welfare  Ihe  did  hear; 
W^hereat  fhe  fmiled  with  fo  fweet  a  Chear, 
That  had  Narciffm  feen  her  as  fhe  ftood, 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  Flood. 
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Why  hunt  I  then  for  Colour,  or  Excufes  ?  ■ 

All  Orators  are  dumb,  when  Beauty  pleads. 

Poor  Wretches  have  remorie  in  poor  Abufes ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  Heart,  that  Shadows  dreads. 

Affe^llon  is  my  Captain,  and  he  leads ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  Banner  is  difplay'd. 
The  Coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  difniay'd. 

Then  childilh  Fear  avant!  Debating  die  ! 
Refpe^l:  and  Reafon  wait  on  wrinkled  Age  ! 
My  Heart  Ihall  never  countermand  mine  Eye, 
Sad  Paufe,  and  deep  Regard  befeems  the  Sage ; 
My  part  is  Youth,  and  beats  thefe  from  the  Stage. 

Defire  my  Pilot  is,  Beauty  my  Prize ; 

Then  who  fears  linking  where  fuchTreafure  lies? 

As  Corn  o'er-grown  by  Weeds,  fo  heedful  Fear 
Is  almoft  cloak'd  by  unrelifted  Luft. 
Away  he  fteals  with  open  lift'ning  Ear, 
Full  ^f  foul  Hope,  and  full  of  fond  Miftruft  : 
Both  which,  as  Servitors  to  the  Unjuft, 

So  crofs  him  with  their  oppofite  Perfualion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  League,  and  now  Invalion. 

Within  his  Thought  her  heavenly  Image  fits, 
And  in  the  felf-fame  Seat  fits  Colatine  : 
That  Eye  which  looks  on  her,  confounds  his  Wits; 
That  Eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  Divine, 
Unto  a  View  fo  falfe  will  not  incline  : 

But  with  a  pure  Appeal  feeks  to  the  Heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worfer  part. 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  fervile  Power?, 
.Who  flatter'd  by  their  Leaders  jocund  lliow. 
Stuff  up  his  Lull,  28  Minutes  fill  up  Hours ; 
And  as  their  Captain  fo  their  Pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  flaviili  Tribute,  tlian  they  owe. 
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By  reprobate  Defire  thus  madly  led, 

The  Roman  Lord  doth  march  to  Lucrece''  Bed. 

The  Locks  between  her  Chamber  and  his  Will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd,  recites  his  Ward  ; 
But  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  111, 
Which  driv^es  the  creeping  Thief  to  fome  Regard  : 
The  Threfliold  grates  the  Door  to  have  him  heard  ; 
Night-wandring  Weezels  Ihreek  to  fee  him  there. 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  ftill  purfues  his  Fear, 

As  each  unwilling  Portal  yields  him  way, 
Thro  little  Vents  and  Crannies  of  the  Place, 
The  W^ind  wars  with  his  Torch  to  make  him  ftay, 
And  blows  the  Smoke  of  it  into  "his  Face, 
Extinguilhing  his  Condu£l  in  this  Cafe. 

But  his  hot  Heart,  which  fond  Defire  doth  fcorch. 
Puffs  forth  another  Wind  that  fires  the  Torch. 

And  being  lighted  by  the  Light,  he  fpies 
Lucrecias  Glove,  wherein  the  Needle  Iticks ; 
He  takes  it  from  the  Rufhes  where  it  lies. 
And  griping  it,  the  Needle  his  Finger  pricks : 
As  who  fhould  fay,  this  Glove  to  wanton  Tricks 
Is  not  inur'd  ;  return  again  in  hafte. 
Thou  feeft  our  Miftrefs'  Ornaments  are  chafte. 

But  all  theie  poor  Forbiddings  could  not  ttay  him, 
He  in  the  worft  Senfe  conftrues  their  Denial  ; 
The  Doors,  the  Wind,  the  Glove,  that  did  delay  hint 
He  takes  for  accidental  Things  of  Trial, 
Or  as  thofe  Bars,  which  ftop  the  hourly  Dial  ; 
Which  with  a  lingring  Stay  his  Courfe  doth  let, 
Till  every  Minute  pays  the  Hour  his  Debt. 
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So,  fo,  quoth  he,  thefe  Lets  attend  the  Time, 
Like  little  Frofts,  that  fometime  threat  the  Spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  Prime, 
And  give  the  fneaped  Birds  more  caiife  to  ling, 
Pain  pays  the  Income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

Huge  Rocks,  high  Winds,  ftrong  Pirates,  Shelves  and  Sands, 
The  Merchant  fears,  e'er  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  Chamber-Door, 
That  fhuts  him  from  the  Heaven  of  his  Thought, 
Which  with  a  yielding  Latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blelTed  thing  he  fought. 
So  from  himfelf  Impiety  hath  wrought ; 

That  for  his  Prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 

As  if  the  Heavens  Ihould  countenance  his  Sin. 

But  in  the  midft  of  his  unfruitful  Prayer, 
Having  follicited  th'  Eternal  Power, 
That  his  foul  Thoughts  might  compafs  his  fair  Fair, 
And  they  would  ftand  aufpicious  to  the  Hour ; 
Even  there  he  ftarts,  quoth  he,  I  muft  dellour  ! 

The  Powers  to  whom  I  pray,  abhor  this  Fa£l, 

How  can  they  then  affift  me  in  the  a£1  ? 

Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  Gods,  my  Guide, 

My  Will  is  back'd  with  Refolution  : 

Thoughts  are  but  Dreams  till  their  EfFedls  be  try'd. 

Black  Sin  Is  cleared  with  Abfolution  ; 

Againfl:  Love's  Fire,  Fear's  Froft  hath  DilTolution. 
The  Eye  of  Heaven  is  out,  and  mifty  Night 
Covers  the  Shame,  that  follows  fweet  Delight. 

This  faid,  the  guilty  Hand  pluck'd  up  the  Latch, 
And  with  his  Knee  the  Door  he  opens  wide  ; 
The  Dove  deeps  faft,  that  this  Night-Owl  will  catch  ; 
Thus  Treafon  works  e'er  Traitors  be  efpy'd. 
Who  fees  the  lurking  Serpent,  iteps  alide ; 

Buc 
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But  fhe  found-fleepin^r,  fearing  no  fuch  thing, 
Lies  at  the  Mercy  of  his  mortal  Sting. 

Into  the  Chamber  wickedly  he  ftalks, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unftained  Bed : 
The  Curtains  being  clofe,  about  he  walks. 
Rolling  his  greedy  Eye-balls  in  his  Head, 
By  their  high  Treafon  in  his  Heart  milled ; 

Which  gives  the  Watch-word  to  his  Hand  too  foon, 
To  draw  the  Cloud  that  hides  the  filver  Moon. 

Look  as  the  fair,  and  fiery-pointed  Sun, 
Rulhing  from  forth  a  Cloud,  bereaves  our  Sight ; 
Even  fo  the  Curtain  drawn,  his  Eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  Light : 
Whether  it  is,  that  fhe  reflects  fo  bright. 

That  dazleth  them,  or  elfe  fome  Shame  fuppos'd  j 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themfelves  inclos'd. 

O  had  they  in  that  darkfome  Prifon  died ! 

Then  had  they  feen  the  Period  of  their  111 ; 

Then  Colatine  again  by  Lucrece  Side, 

In  his  clear  Bed  might  have  repofed  ftill. 

But  they  muft  ope,  this  blelfed  League  to  kill  ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece,  to  their  Sight 
]\luft  fell  her  Joy,  her  Life,  her  World's  Delight. 

Her  llUy  Eland  her  rofy  Cheeks  lies  under. 
Cozening  the  Pillow  of  a  lawful  Kifs 
Which  therefore  angry,  feems  to  part  in  funder, 
Swelling  on  either  Side  to  want  his  Blifs  : 
Between  whofe  Hills,  her  Head  intombed  is ; 
Where  like  a  virtuous  Monument  flie  lies, 
To  be  admir  d  of  leud  unhallow'd  Eyes. 
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Without  the  Bed  her  other  fair  Hand  was, 
On  the  green  Coverlet,  whofe  perfeft  White 
Shew'd  like  an  Jpril  Daizy  on  the  Grafs, 
With  pearly  Sweat,  refembling  Dew  of  Night. 
Her  Eyes  like  Marigolds  had  liieath'd  their  Light, 
And  canopy 'd  in  Darknefs  fweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  Day. 

Her  Hair  like  golden  Threds  plaid  with  her  Breath  ; 
O  modeft  Wantons !  wanton  Modefty  I 
•Showing  Life's  Triumph  in  the  Map  of  Death, 
And  Death's  dim  Look  in  Lifers  Mortality. 
Each  in  her  Sleep  themfelves  fo  beautify, 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  Strife, 
But  that  Life  liv'd  in  Death,  and  Death  in  Life. 

Her  Breafts  like  Ivory  Globes  circled  with  Blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  Worlds  unconquered. 
Save  of  their  L  ord,  no  bearing  Yoke  they  knew. 
And  him  by  Oath  they  truly  honoured. 
Thefe  Worlds  in  Tarqutn,  new  Ambition  bred. 
Who  like  a  foul  Ufurper  went  about, 
From  this  fair  Throne  to  have  the  Owner  out. 

What  could  he  fee,  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 

what  did  he  note,  but  ftrongly  he  defir'd  ? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted, 

And  in  his  Will  his  wilful  Eye  he  tir'd. 

With  more  than  Admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  Azure  Veins,  her  Alabafter  Skin, 
Her  Coral  Lips,  her  Snow-white  dimpled  Chin. 

As  the  grim  Lion  fawneth  o'er  his  Prey, 
Sharp  Hunger  by  the  Conquefl:  fatisfy'd  : 
So  o'er  this  keeping  Soul  doth  Tarquin  ftay, 
His  Rage  of  Lull  by  gazing  qualify 'd, 
Slack'd,  not  fuppreft3  for  ilanding  by  ber  Side, 
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His  Eye  which  late  this  Mutiny  retrains, 
Unto  a  greater  Uproar  tempts  his  Veins. 

And  they,  like  ftraggling  Slaves  for  Pillage  fighting. 

Obdurate  Vaflals,  fell  Exploits  efFefting, 

In  bloody  Death  and  Ravilhment  delighting. 

Nor  Childrens  Tears,  nor  Mothers  Groans  refpecEling, 

Swell  in  their  Pride,  the  Onfet  ftill  expelling. 
Anon  his  beating  Heart  alarum  ftriking, 
Gives  the  hot  Charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  Liking. 

His  drumming  Heart  chears  up  his  burning  Eye ; 
His  Eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  Hand ; 
His  Hand,  as  proud  of  fuch  a  Dignity, 
Smoaking  with  Pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  Stand 
On  her  bare  Breafts,  the  Heart  of  all  her  Land  ; 

Whofe  Ranks  of  blue  Veins,  as  his  Hand  did  fcale. 

Left  their  round  Turrets  deftitute  and  pale. 

They  muft'ring  to  the  quiet  Cabinet, 

Where  their  dear  Governefs  and  Lady  lies. 

Do  tell  her  fhe  is  dreadfully  befet. 

And  fright  her  with  Confulion  of  their  Cries. 

She  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  Eyes  ; 
Who  peeping  forth,  this  Tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  Torch  dim'd  and  controul'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  Night, 

Forth  from  dull  Sleep  by  dreadful  Fancy  waking, 

That  thinks  fhe  hath  beheld  fonie  ghaftly  Sprite, 

Whofe  grim  Afpe£l  fets  every  Joint  a  ihaking, 

What  Terror  'tis  ?  but  fhe  in  worfer  taking. 
From  Sleep  difturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  Sight,  which  makes  fuppofed  Terror  true. 
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Wrapt  and  confounded  in  a  thoufand  Fears, 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  Bird  fhe  trembling  lies  : 
She  dares  not  look,  yet  winking  there  appear 
Qiiick-fhifring  Anticks  ugly  in  her  Eyes, 
Such  Shadows  are  the  weak  Brain's  Forgeries  ; 
Who  angry  that  the  Eyes  fly  from  their  Lights, 
In  Darknefs  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  Sights. 

His  Hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  Breaft, 
(Rude  Ram !  to  batter  fuch  an  Ivory  Wall) 
May  feel  her  Heart  (poor  Citizen!)  diftreft,. 
Wounding  it  felf  to  Death,  rife  up,  and  fall, 
Beating  her  Bulk,  that  his  Hand  lliakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  Rage,  and  lefler  Pity, 
To  make  the  Breach,  and  enter  this  fweet  City. 

Firft  like  a  Trumpet  doth  his  Tongue  begin 

To  found  a  Parley  to  his  heartlefs  Foe, 

Who  o'er  the  white  Sheet  peers  her  whiter  Chin, 

The  Reafon  of  this  Alarum  to  know, 

Which  he  by  dumb  Demeanor  feeks  to  fliow  ; 

But  IFe  with  vehement  Prayers  urgeth  Itill,. 

Under  what  Colour  he  commits  this  111, 

Thus  he  replies  :  The  Colour  in  thy  Face, 
That  ev'n  for  Anger  makes  the  Lilly  pale. 
And  the  Red-Rofe  bluili  at  her  own  Difgrace, 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  Tale. 
Under  that  Colour  am  I  come  to  icaie 

Thy  never-conquer'd  Fort,  the  Fault  is  thine, 
For  thofe  thins  Eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

Thus  I  foreflal  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide  : 
I'hy  Beauty  liath  infnar'd  thee  to  this  Night, 
Where  thou  wirh  Patience  muft  my  AVill  abide  ; 
My  Will,  that  marks  thee  for  my  Earth's  Delight, 
Which  I  to  conquer  fought  with  all  my  Might.. 
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Bur  as  Reproof  and  Reafon  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  Beauty  it  was  newly  bred. 

I  fee  what  Croffes  my  Attempts  will  bring ; 

I  know  what  Thorns  the  growing  Rofe  defends  j 

I  think  the  Honey  guarded  with  a  Sting. 

All  this  before-hand  Counfel  comprehends ; 

But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  Friends. 
Only  he  hath  an  Eye  to  gaze  on  Beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainft  Law,  or  Duty. 

I  have  debated  even  in  my  Soul, 

What  Wrong,  what  Shame,  what  Sorrow  I  fhall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  AfFe6lion's  Courfe  controul, 

Or  ftop  the  headlong  Fury  of  his  Speed. 

I  know  repentant  Tears  infue  the  Deed, 

Reproach,  Difdain,  and  deadly  Enmity  ; 

Yet  ftrive  I  to  imbrace  mine  Infamy, 

This  faid,  he  fiiakes  aloft  his  Roman  Blade, 
Which  like  a  Faulcon  tow'ring  in  the  Skies, 
Coucheth  the  Fowl  below  with  his  Wings  Shade, 
Whofe  crooked  Beak  threats,  if  he  mount  he  dies  ; 
So  under  his  infulting  Fauchion  lies 

Harmlefs  Lucretia^  marking  what  he  tells, 

With  trembling  Fear,  as  Fowls  hear  Faulcon's  Bells. 

Lucrece,  quoth  he,  this  Night  I  muft  enjoy  thee. 
If  thou  deny,  then  Force  mufi:  work  my  way  ; 
For  in  thy  Bed  I  purpofe  to  deftroy  thee. 
That  done,  fome  worthlefs  Slave  of  thine  I'll  flay. 
To  kill  thine  Honour  with  thy  Life's  Decay  ; 
And  in  thy  dead  Arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  flew  him,  feeing  thee  imbrace  him. 
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So  thy  furviving  Husband  fhall  remain 
The  fcornful  Mark  of  every  open  Eye  ; 
Thy  Kiiifmen  hang  their  Heads  at  this  Difdain, 
Thy  IfTue  bkir'd  with  iiamelefs  Baftardy ; 
Andi  thou  the  Author  of  their  Obloquy, 
Slialt  have  thy  Trefpafs  cited  up  in  Rhimes, 
And  fung  by  Children  in  fucceeding  Times. 

But  if  thou  yield,  I  reft  thy  fecret  Friend, 
The  Fault  unknown  is,  as  a  Thought  una£led  ; 
A  little  Harm  done  to  a  great  good  End 
For  lawful  Policy  remains  enabled. 
The  poifonous  Simple  fometimes  is  compacted 

In  pureft  Compounds ;  being  fo  apply 'd. 

His  Yenom  in  efle6l  is  purify'd. 

Then  for  thy  Husband,  and  thy  Children's  fake. 
Tender  my  Suit,  bequeath  not  to  their  Lot 
The  Shame,  that  from  them  no  Device  can  take, 
The  Blemilh  that  will  never  be  forgot, 
Worfe  than  a  flavilh  Wipe,  or  birth-hour's  Blot: 
For  Marks  defcrib'd  in  Mens  Nativity, 
Are  Nature's  Faults,  not  their  own  Infamy. 

Here  with  a  Cockatrice  dead-killing  Eye, 

He  roufeth  up  himfelf,  and  makes  a  Paufe  ; 

While  fhe,  the  Pi6lure  of  true  Piety, 

Like  a  white  Hind  beneath  the  Gripe's  fharp  Claws, 

Pleads  in  a  Wildernefs,  where  are  no  Laws, 

To  the  rough  Beaft,  that  knows  no  gentle  Right, 
Nor  ought  obeys  but  his  foul  Appetite. 

As  when  a  black-fac'd  Cloud  the  World  does  threat. 
In  his  dim  Mift  th'  afpiring  Mountain  hiding, 
From.  Earth's  dark  Womb  fome  gentle  Gull  does  get 
Which  blow  thefe  pitchy  Vapours  from  their  biding 
Hindring  their  prefent  Fall  by  this  dividing. 
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So  his  unhallow'd  hafte  her  Words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Like  foul  night-waking  Cat  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  hold-faft  Foot  the  weak  Mouje  panteth  ; 
Her  fad  Behaviour  feeds  his  Vulture  Folly, 
A  fwallowing  Gulf,  that  e'en  in  Plenty  wanteth. 
His  Ear  her  Prayers  admits,  but  his  Heart  granteth 

No  penetrable  Entrance  to  her  plaining ; 

Tears  harden  Luft,  tho  Marble  wears  with  raining. 

Her  Pity-pleading  Eyes  are  fadly  fix'd 
In  the  remorfelefs  Wrinkles  of  his  Face : 
Her  modefl:  Eloquence  with  Sighs  is  mix'd. 
Which  to  her  Oratory  adds  more  Grace. 
She  puts  the  Period  often  from  his  Place, 
And  midft  the  Sentence  fo  her  Accent  breaks. 
That  'twice  fhe  doth  begin,  e'er  once  llie  fpeaks* 

She  conjures  him.  By  high  Almighty  Jove  ; 

By  Knighthood,  Gentry,  and  fweet  Friendfhip's  Oath; 

By  her  untimely  Tears,  her  Husband's  Love  ; 

By  holy  human  Law,  and  common  Troth ; 

By  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  the  Power  of  both  : 
That  to  his  borrow'd  Bed  he  make  retire. 
And  ftoop  to  Honour,  not  to  foul  Delire. 

Quoth  fhe,  reward  not  Hofpitality 
With  fuch  black  Payment  as  thou  haft  pretended  ; 
Mud  not  the  Fountain  that  gave  Drink  to  thee, 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  : 
End  thy  ill  Aim,  before  thy  Shoot  be  ended. 

He  is  no  Wood-man  that  doth  bend  his  Bow, 

To  ftrike  a  poor  unfeafonable  Dee. 
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My  Husband  is  thy  Friend,  for  his  fake  fpare  nie ; 

Thy  felf  art  mighty,  for  thy  own  fake  leave  me  j 

My  felf  a  \Veakling  do  not  then  infnare  me ; 

Thou  look'll:  not  like  Deceit,  do  not  deceive  me  ; 

My  Sighs  like  Whirlwinds  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  Man  was  mov'd  with  Woman's  Moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  Tears,  my  Sighs,  my  Groans. 

All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  Ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatning  Heart, 
To  foften  it  with  their  continual  Motion  ; 
For  Stones  dilfolv'd  to  Water  do  convert. 
O !  if  no  harder  than  a  Stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  Tears,  and  be  compallionate  ! 

Soft  Pity  enters  at  an  Iron  Gate. 

In  Tarqiiin\  Likenefs  I  did  entertain  thee. 

Haft  thou  put  on  his  Shape  to  do  him  lliame  ? 

To  all  the  Hoft  of  Heaven  I  complain  me ; 

Thou  wrong'ft  his  Honour,  wound'ft  his  Princely  Name 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  feem'ft  ;  and  if  the  fame. 

Thou  feem'ft  not  what  thou  art,  a  God,  a  King  ; 

For  Kings,  like  Gods,  ftiould  govern  every  thing. 

How  will  thy  Shame  be  feeded  in  thine  Age, 
When  thus  thy  Vices  bud  before  thy  Spring  ? 
If  in  thy  Hope  thou  dar'ft  do  fuch  Outrage, 
What  dar'ft  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  King  ? 
O  !  be  remembred,  no  outrageous  thing 
From  ValTal  A^lors  can  be  wip'd  away. 
Then  Kings  Mifdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  Clay. 

This  Deed  ftiall  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  Fear, 
But  happy  Monarchs  ftill  are  fear'd  for  Love  ; 
With  foul  Offenders  thou  perforce  muft  bear, 
\yhen  they  in  thee  the  like  Offences  prove ; 
If  ^but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  Will  remove. 
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For  Princes  are  the  Glafs,  the  School,  the  Book, 
Where  Subje61:s  Eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  School  where  Luft  fhall  learn  ? 
Muft  he  in  thee  read  LecSlures  of  fuch  Shame  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  Glafs,  wherein  it  iLali  difcern 
Authority  for  Sin,  Warrant  for  Blame? 
To  privilege  Dillionour  in  thy  Name, 

Thou  back'ft  Reproach  againft  long-living  Laud, 

And  mak'ft  fair  Reputation  but  a  Bawd. 

Haft  thou  commanded  ?  by  Him  that  gave  it  thee 

From  a  pure  Heart  command  thy  rebel  Will  : 

Draw  not  thy  Sword  to  guard  Iniquity, 

For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  Brood  to  kill. 

Thy  Princely  OlTice  how  canft  thou  fulfil, 

When  pattern'd  by  thy  Fault,  foul  Sin  may  fay. 
He  learn'd  to  fm,  and  thou  didft  teach  the  way. 

Think  but  how  vile  a  Spectacle  it  were. 
To  view  thy  prefent  Trefpafs  in  another  : 
Mens  Faults  do  feldom  to  themfelves  appear, 
Their  own  Tranfgrelhons  partially  they  fmother : 
This  Guilt  would  feem  death-worthy  in  thy  Brother. 
O  !  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  Infamies, 
That  from  their  own  Mifdeeds  askaunce  their  Eyes ! 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  Hands  appeal. 
Not  to  feducing  Luft's  outrageous  Fire  ; 
I  fue  for  exil'd  Alajefty's  Repeal,* 
Let  him  return  and  flattering  Thoughts  retire. 
His  true  Refpe£l  will  prifon  falfe  l3efire, 

And  wipe  the  dim  Mift  from  thy  doting  Eyne, 

That  thou  (halt  fee  thy  State,  and  pity  mine. 
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Have  done,  quoth  he,  my  imcontrouled  Tide 
Turns  not,  but  fwells  the  higher  by  this  Let ; 
Small  Lights  are  foon  blown  out,  huge  Fires  abide. 
And  with  the  Wind  in  greater  Fury  fret : 
The  petty  Streams  that  pay  a  daily  Debt 

To  their  fait  Sovereign  with  their  frefh  falfe  hafte 
Add  to  his  Flow,  but  alter  not  the  Tatte. 

Thou  art  (quoth  fhe)  a  Sea,  a  Sovereign  King, 
And  lo  !  there  falls  into  thy  boundlefs  Flood 
Black  Lull,  Diihonour,  Shame,  Ivlifgoverning, 
Who  feek  to  (lain  the  Ocean  of  thy  Blood. 
If  all  thefe  petty  Ills  fhould  change  thy  Good, 
Thy  Sea  within  a  puddle  Womb  is  burs'd. 
And  not  the  Puddle  in  thy  Sea  difpers'd. 

So  {hall  thefe  Slaves  be  King,  and  thou  their  Slave ; 

Thou  nobly  bafe,  they  bafely  dignified  ; 

Thou  their  fair  Life,  and  they  thy  fouler  Grave ; 

Thou  loathed  in  thy  Shame,  they  in  thy  Pride  : 

The  lelTer  thing  ihould  not  the  greater  hide. 
The  Cedar  ftoops  not  to  the  bafe  Shrub's  Foot, 
But  low  Shrubs  wither  at  the  Cedar's  Root, 

So  lett  thy  Thoughts  low  Vaffals  to  thy  State.  

No  more,  quoth  he,  by  Fleav'n  I  will  not  hear  thee 
Yield  to  my  Love ;  if  not,  enforced  Hate, 
Inftead  of  Love's  coy  touch,  fhall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  defpltefully  I  me^n  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  bafe  Bed  of  f  me  Rafcal  Groom, 
To  be  thy  Partner  in  this  fhameful  Doom. 

This  faid,  he  fets  his  Foot  upon  the  Light, 
For  Light  and  Luft  are  deadly  Enem.ies : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  Night, 
When  molt  unfeen,  then  mod:  doth  tyrannize. 
The  Wolf  has  feiz'd  his  Prey,  the  peer  Lamb  cries, 
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Till  with  her  own  white  Fleece  her  Voice  controul'd, 
Intombs  her  Outcry  in  her  Lips  fweet  Fold. 

For  with  the  nightly  Linnen  that  ftie  wears, 
He  pens  her  piteous  Clamours  in  her  Head, 
Cooling  his  hot  Face  in  the  chaftefi:  Tears, 
That  ever  modeft  Eyes  with  Sorrow  fhed. 
O  that  foul  Luft  Ihould  ftain  fo  pure  a  Bed  1 
The  Spots  whereof,  could  Weeping  purify. 
Her  Tears  fhould  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  fhe  hath  loft  a  dearer  thing  than  Life, 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lofe  again  ; 
This  forced  League  doth  force  a  further  Strife, 
This  momentary  Joy  breeds  Months  of  Pain, 
This  hot  Defire  converts  to  cold  Difdain. 

Pure  Chaftity  is  rifled  of  her  Store. 

And  Luft  the  Thief  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look  as  the  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged  Hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  Smell,  or  fpeedy  Flight, 
Make  flow  Purfuit,  or  alltogether  balk 
The  Prey  wherein  by  Nature  they  delight : 
So  fufeit-taking  Tarquin  fears  this  Night  ; 
His  Tafte  delicious,  in  Digeftion  fouring. 
Devours  his  Will,  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring. 

O  !  deeper  Sin,  than  bottomlefs  Conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  ftill  Imagination  ! 

Drunken  Delire  muft  vomit  his  Receit, 

E'er  he  can  fee  his  own  Abomination. 

While  Luft  is  in  his  Pride,  no  Exclamation 
Can  curb  his  Heat,  or  rein  his  rafh  Deftre, 
Till,  like  a  Jade,  Self-will  himfelf  doth  tire. 
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And  then  with  lank  and  lean  difcolour'd  Cheek,, 

^Vith  heavy  Eye,  knit  Brow,  and  ftrengthlefs  Pace, 

Feeble  Delire  all  recreant,  poor  and  meek. 

Like  to  a  Bankrupt  Beggar  wails  his  Cafe  : 

The  Flefh  being  proud,  Defire  does  fight  with  Grace. 

For  there  it  revels,  and  when  that  decays,. 

The  guilty  Rebel  for  Remillion  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  fault-full  Lord  of  Rom^, 
Who  this  Accomplifhment  fo  hotly  chas'd  ; 
For  now  againft  himfelf  he  founds  this  Doom, 
That  thro  the  length  of  time  he  (lands  difgrac'd : 
Eelides,  his  Soul's  fair  Temple  is  defac'd  ; 

To  whofe  weak  Ruins  mufter  Troops  of  Cares^ 
To  ask  the  fpotted  Princefs  how  fhe  fares. 

She  fays,  her  Subjects  with  foul  Infurre£lion 
Have  batter 'd  down  her  confecrated  Wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  Fault  brought  in  fubjedlion 
Her  Immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  Death,  and  Pain  perpetual  r 

Which  in  her  Prefcience  Ihe  controuled  ftill, 
But  her  Forefight  could  not  fore-ftall  thejr  WilL 

E'en  in  this  Thought  thro  the  dark  Night  he  flealeth, 
A  Captive  Vi£l:or,  that  hath  loft  in  Gain  ; 
Bearing  away  the  Wound,  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  Scar  that  will,  defpite  of  Cure,  remain  : 
Leaving  his  Spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  Pain. 
She  bears  the  Load  of  Luft  he  left  behind^ 
And  he  the  Burden  of  a  guilty  Mind. 

Ke  like  a  thievllh  Dog  creeps  fadly  thence. 
She  like  a  v/eary'd  Lamb  lies  panting  there : 
He  fcowls  and  hates  himfelf  for  his  Offence, 
She  deiperate,  Yv'ith  her  Nails  her  Flelh  doth  tear  t 
He  faintly  flies,  fweating  with  guilty  Fear ; 
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She  flays  exclaiming  on  the  direful  Night, 
He  runs  and  chides  his  vanifh'd  loath'd  Delight, 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  Convertite ; 

She  there  remains  a  hopelefs  Caft-away  ; 

He  in  his  fpeed  looks  for  the  Morning-Light  j 

She  prays  fhe  never  may  behold  the  Day  : 

For  Day  (quoth  llie)  Night-Scapes  doth  open  lay  ; 

And  my  true  Eyes  have  never  pra£lis'd  how 
^    To  cloake  Offences  with  a  cunning  Brow. 

They  think  not  but  that  every  Eye  can  fee 

The  fame  Difgrace,  which  they  themfelves  behold  ; 

And  therefore  would  they  ftill  in  Darknefs  lie. 

To  have  their  unfeen  Sin  remain  untold. 

For  they  their  Guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  Water  that  doth  eat  in  Steel, 
Upon  their  Cheeks  what  helplefs  Shame  they  feel. 

Here  ihe  exclaims  againft  Repofe  and  Reft, 
And  bids  her  Eyes  hereafter  ftill  be  blind  : 
She  wakes  her  Heart,  by  beating  on  her  Breaft, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  Cheft  to  clofe  fo  pure  a  Mind. 

Frantick  with  Grief,  thus  breathes  fhe  forth  her  Spight 

Againft  the  unfeen  Secrecy  of  Night. 

O  Comfort-killing  Night !  Image  of  Hell ! 
Dim  Regifter !  and  Notary  of  Shame  ! 
Black  Stage  for  Tragedies  !  and  Murders  fell  I 
Vaft  Sin-concealing  Chaos  I  Nurfe  of  Blame  I 
Blind  muffled  Bawd  !  dark  Harbour  of  Defame  f 
Grim  Cave  of  Death  !  whifpering  Confpirator 
With  clofe-tongued  Treafon,  and  the  Ravilher  I 
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O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  Night ! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  curelefs  Crime, 
Mufler  thy  Milts  to  meet  the  Ealtern  Light, 
Make  war  againfc  proportion'd  Courfe  of  time ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  Sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  e'er  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poifonous  Clouds  about  his  golden  Head. 

With  rotten  Damps  ravifh  the  Morning  Air, 
Let  their  exhal'd  unwholefome  Breaths  make  lick 
The  Life  of  Purity,  the  fupreme  Fair, 
E'er  he  arrive  his  weary  Noon-tide  Prick  : 
And  let  thy  mifty  Vapours  march  fo  thick. 

That  in  their  fmoaky  Ranks  his  fmother'd  Light 
May  fet  at  Noon,  and  make  perpetual  Night. 

Were  Tarquin  Night,  as  he  is  but  Night's  Child, 
The  filver-lhining  Qiieen  him  would  difdain  ; 
Her  twinkling  Handmaids  too  (by  him  defil'd) 
Thro  Night's  black  Bofom  fhould  not  peep  again.  ^ 
So  Ihould  I  have  Copartners  in  my  Pain  : 
And  Fellowlhip  in  Woe  doth  Woe  affwage. 
As  Palmers  that  make  Ihort  their  Pilgrimage. 

Where  now^  ?  have  I  no  one  to  blufh  with  me  ? 

To  crofs  their  Arms,  and  hang  their  Heads  with  mine; 

To  mask  their  Brows,  and  hide  their  Infamy. 

But  I  alone,  alone  muft  fit  and  pine  ; 

Seafoning  the  Earth  with  Show^ers  of  Silver  Brine  ; 

Mingling  my  Talk  with  Tears,  my  Grief  with  Groans, 
Poor  wafting  Monuments  of  .laiiing  Moans. 

O  Night !  thou  Furnace  of  foul-recking  Smoke! 
Let  not  the  jealous  Day  behold  that  Face, 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  Cloke 
Immodeftly  lies  martyr'd  with  Difgrace. 
Keep  ftill  FolTeirion  of  thy  gloomy  Place, 
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That  all  the  Faults,  which  hi  thy  Reign  are  made, 
May  likewife  be  fepulchred  in  thy  Shade. 

Make  me  not  Obje£l  to  the  Tell-tale  Day  ; 

The  Light  {hall  ihew,  chara6ler'd  in  my  Brow, 

The  Story  of  fweet  Chaltity's  Decay, 

The  Impious  Breach  of  holy  Wedlock's  V ow. 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  Books, 
Will  quote  my  loathfome  Trefpafs  in  my  Looks. 

The  Nurfe,  to  ftill  her  Child,  will  tell  my  Story, 
And  fright  her  crying  Babe  with  Tarquins  Name ; 
The  Orator,  lo  deck  his  Oratory, 
Will  couple  my  Reproach  to  Tarquins  Shame. 
Feaft-finding  Minftrels,  tuning  my  Defame, 

Will  tye  the  Hearers  to  attend  each  Line, 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Colatine, 

Let  my  good  Name,  that  fenflefs  Reputation, 
For  Colatine    dear  Love  be  kept  unfpotted  ; 
If  that  be  made  a  Theme  for  Difputation, 
The  Branches  of  another  Root  are  rotted. 
And  undeferv'd  Reproach  to  him  allotted. 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  Attaint  of  mine. 

As  I,  e'er  this,  was  pure  to  Colatine, 

O  imfeen  Shame  !  invlfible  Difgrace ! 

O  unfelt  Sore  !  creft-wounding  private  Scar  ! 

Reproach  is  ftampt  in  Colatinus'  Face, 

And  Tarquins  Eye  may  read  the  Mote  afar, 

How  he  in  Peace  is  wounded,  not  in  War. 
Alas !  how  many  bear  fuch  lhameful  Blows, 
Which  not  thcmfelves,  but  he  that  gives  them,  knows  ? 
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If,  Colatine,  thine  Honour  lay  in  me, 

From  me,  by  Itrong  Aflault,  it  is  bereft  : 

My  Honey  loft,  and  I  a  Drone-like  Bee, 

Ha\''e  no  Perfe^lion  of  my  Summer  left, 

But  robb'd  and  raniack'd  by  injurious  Theft  : 
In  thy  weak  Hive  a  wand  ring  Wafp  hath  crept, 
Arid  fuck'd  the  Honey  which  thy  chafte  Bee  kept. 

Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  Honour's  Wreck? 
Yet  for  thy  Honour  did  I  entertain  him  ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  Diftionour  to  difdain  him. 
Befides,  of  Wearinefs  he  did  complain  him, 

And  talk'd  of  Virtue  :  O  unlook'd  for  Evil  ! 

When  Virtue  is  profan'd  in  fuch  a  Devil ! 

Why  fhould  the  Worm  intrude  the  maiden  Bud  ? 
-  Or  hateful  Cuckows  hatch  in  Sparrpws  Nefts  ? 
Or  Toads  infe£l  fair  Founts  with  venom  Mud  ? 
Or  Tyrant  Folly  lurk  in  gentle  Breafts  ? 
Or  Kings  be  Breakers  of  their  own  Behefts  ? 

But  no  Perfedlion  is  fo  abfolute. 

That  fome  Impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

The  aged  Man,  that  coffers  up  his  Gold, 
Is  plagu'd  with  Cramps,  and  Gouts,  and  painful  Fits ; 
And  fcarce  hath  Eyes  his  Treafure  to  behold  : 
But  Itill  like  pining  Tantalus  he  fits. 
And  ufelefs  bans  the  Harvefl:  of  his  Wits. 
Having  no  other  Pleafure  of  his  Gain, 
.  But  Torment,  that  it  cannot  cure  his  Pain. 

So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  ufe  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mafter'd  by  his  Young, 
Who  in  their  Pride  do  prefently  abufe  it  ; 
Their  Father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  ftrcng, 
To  hold  their  curfed  blelTed  Fortune  long. 

The 
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The  Sweets  we  wifh  for  turn  to  loathed  Sours, 
E'en  in  the  Moment,  that  we  call  them  ours. 

Unruly  Blafts  wait  on  the  tender  Spring  3 
Unwholefom  Weeds  take  root  with  precious  Flowers ; 
The  Adder  hifleth  where  the  fweet  Birds  fing  ^ 
What  Vertue  breeds,  Iniquity  devours ; 
We  have  no  good,  that  we  can  fay  is  ours  5 

But  ill-annexed  Opportunity, 

Or  kills  his  Life,  or  elfe  his  QuaHty. 

O !  Opportunity !  thy  Guilt  is  great  3 
'Tis  thou,  that  executH  the  Traitor  s  Treafon : 
Thou  fet'ft  the  Wolf  where  he  the  Lamb  may  get  3 
Whoever  plots  the  Sin,  thou  pointH  the  Seafon  : 
Tis  thou  that  fpurn'ft  at  Right,  at  Law,  at  Reafon  5 
And  in  thy  fhady  Cell,  where  none  may  fpy  her, 
Sits  Sin  to  feize  the  Souls,  that  wander  by  her. 

Thou  mak'ft  the  Veftal  violate  her  Oath  3 
Thou  blow'ft  the  Fire  when  Temperance  is  thaw'd : 
Thou  fmother'ft  Honefty,  thou  murder'ft  Troth  j 
Thou  foul  Abettor,  thou  notorious  Bawd ! 
Thou  planteft  Scandal,  and  difplaceft  Laud  : 

Thou  Ravifher,  thou  Traitor,  thou  falfe  Thief! 

Thy  Hony  turns  to  Gall,  thy  Joy  to  Grief. 

Thy  fecret  Pleafure  turns  to  open  Shame  3 
Thy  private  Feafting  to  a  publick  Faft  5 
Thy  fmothering  Titles  to  a  ragged  Name  5 
Thy  fugar'd  Tongue  to  bitter  Worm-wood  Tafte : 
Thy  violent  Vanities  can  never  laft. 
How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  fo  bad,  fuch  Numbers  feek  for  thee? 
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Whtn  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  Suppliant's  Friend, 
And  bring  him  where  his  Suit  may  be  obtained  ? 
When  wilt  thou  fort  an  Hour  great  Strifes  to  end  ? 
Or  free  that  Soul,  which  Wretchednefs  hath  chained  ?  * 
Give  Phyfick  to  the  fick,  Eafe  to  the  pain'd  ? 

The  Poor,  Lame,  BHnd,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee 

But  they  ne'er  met  with  Opportunity. 

The  Patient  dies  while  the  Phyfician  lleeps  j 
The  Orphan  pines  while  the  Oppreflor  feeds : 
Juftice  is  feafting  while  the  Widow  weeps  j 
Advice  is  fporting  while  Infection  breeds : 
Thou  grant'ft  no  Time  for  charitable  Deeds. 

Wrath,  Envy,  Treafon,  Rape,  and  Murder  rages  j 
Thy  heinous  Hours  wait  on  them,  as  their  Pages. 

When  Truth  and  Vertue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thoufand  CroiTes  keep  them  from  thy  Aid  5 
They  buy  thy  Help  :  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  Fee^ 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  apaid, 
As  well  to  hear,  as  grant  what  he  hath  faid : 

My  Colathie  would  elfe  have  come  to  me,  ^ 
When  T^arqmn  did  3  but  he  was  ftaid  by  Thee. 

Guilty  thou  art  of  Murder,  and  of  Theft  3 

Guilty  of  Perjury,  and  Subornation  5 

Guilty  of  Treafon,  Forgery  and  Shift  5 

Guilty  of  Inceft,  that  Abomination  3 

An  Acceflary  by  thine  Inclination 

To  all  Sins  paft,  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  Creation  to  the  General  Doom. 

MiChapen  Tlwjf,  Copefemate  of  ugly  Night  3 
Swift  fabtil  Poft,  Carrier  of  grifly  Care  3 
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Eater  of  Youth,  falfe  Slave  to  falfe  Delight, 

Bafe  Watch  of  Woes,  Sin's  Pack-horfe,  Vertue's  Snare 

Thou  nurfefl  all,  and  murdereft  all  that  are. 

O  1  hear  me  then,  injurious  ftiifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  Death,  fince  of  my  Crime. 

Why  hath  thy  Servant  Opportunity 

Betray'd  the  Hours,  thou  gav'ft  me  to  repofe  ? 

Cancel  d  my  Fortunes,  and  inchained  me 

To  endlefs  Date  of  never-ending  Woes  ? 

Time's  Office  is  to  find  the  Hate  of  Foes, 
To  eat  up  Error  by  Opinion  bred  3 
Not  fpend  the  Dowry  of  a  lav^^ful  Bed. 

Time's  Glory  is  to  calm  contending  Kings  5 
To  unmask  Falfhood,  and  bring  Truth  to  light  j 
To  ftamp  the  Seal  of  Time  on  aged  things  3 
To  wake  the  Morn,  and  centinel  the  Night  3 
To  wrong  the  Wronger  till  he  render  Right  3 
To  ruinate  proud  Buildings  with  thy  Hours, 
And  fmear  with  Dull  their  glittering  golden  Towers 

To  fill  with  Worm-holes  ftately  Monuments  3 
To  feed  Oblivion  with  Decay  of  things  3 
To  blot  old  Books,  and  alter  their  Contents  3 
To  pluck  the  Quills  from  antient  Ravens  Wings  3 
To  dry  the  old  Oak's  Sap,  and  cherifli  Springs  3 
To  fpoil  Antiquities  of  hammer'd  Steel, 
And  turn  the  giddy  Round  of  Fortune's  Wheel : 

To  fhew  the  Beldame  Daughters  of  her  Daughter  3 
To  make  the  Child  a  Man,  the  Man  a  Child  3 
To  flay  the  Tyger,  that  doth  hve  by  Slaughter  3 
To  tame  the  Unicorn,  and  Lion  wild  3 
To  mock  the  Subtle,  in  themfelves  beguil'd  3 
To  chear  the  Plowman  with  increaleful  Crops, 
And  wafl:e  huge  Stones  with  little  W^ater-drops. 
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Why  work'ft  thou  Mifchief  in  thy  Pilgrimage, 
Unlefs  thou  could  ft  return  to  make  amends  ^ 
One  poor  retiring  Minute  in  an  Age, 
Would  purchafe  thee  a  thoufand  thoufand  Friends  5 
Lending  him  Wit,  that  to  bad  Debtors  lends. 

0 1  this  dread  Night !  wouldft  thou  one  Hour  come 
I  could  prevent  this  Storm,  and  fliun  this  Wrack. 

Thou  ceafelefs  Lacky  to  Eternity, 
With  fome  Mifchance  crofs  ^arquin  in  his  Flight  5 
Devife  Extremes  beyond^  Extremity, 
To  make  him  curfe  this  curfed  crimeful  Night : 
Let  ghaftly  Shadows  his  lewd  Eyes  affright  5 
And  the  dire  Thought  of  his  committed  Evil 
Shape  every  Bufli  a  hideous  (hapelefs  Devil. 

Difturb  his  Hours  of  Reft  with  reftlefs  Trances  5 
Afflict  him  in  his  Bed  with  bedrid  Groans : 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  Mifchances, 
To  make  him  moan  5  but  pity  not  his  Moans : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  Hearts  harder  than  Stones  5 

And  let  mild  Women  to  him  lofe  their  Mildnefs ; 

Wilder  to  him  than  Tygers  in  their  WildnefL 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  Hair  5 
Let  him  have  time  againft  himfclf  to  rave  3 
Let  him  have  time  of  time's  Help  to  delpair  5' 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  Slave  5 
Let  him  have  time  a  Beggar's  Orts  to  crave, 
And  time  to  fee  one,  that  by  Alms  does  live, 
Difdain  to  him  difdained  Scraps  to  give. 

Let  him  have  time  to  fee  his  Friends  his  Foes, 
And  merry  Fgols,  to  mock  at  him  refort : 
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Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  flow  Time  goes,  - 
In  time  of  Sorrow  5  and  how  Iwift  and  ftiorc- 
His  time  of  Folly,  and  his  time  of  Sport  r 
And  ever  let  his  unrecaUing  Time 
Have  time  to  wail  th'  abufing  of  his  Time.  ^ 

01  Time  /  thou  Tutor  both  to  Good,  and  Bad  1 
Teach  me  to  curfe  him,  that  thou  taught 'ft  this  111  5 
At  his  own  Shadow  let  the  Thief  run  mad, 
Himfelf,  himfelf  feek  every  Hour  to  kill : 
Such  wretched  Hands  fuch  wretched  Blood  fhould  fpill 
For  whofo  bafe  would  fuch  an  Office  have, 
As  flanderous  Deaths-man  to  fo  bafe  a  Slave  ? 

The  bafer  is  he  coming  from  .a  King, 
To  fliame  his  Hope  with  Deeds  degenerate  5 
The  mightier  Man,  the  mightier  is  the  Thing, 
That  makes  him  honoured,  or  begets  him  Hate  : 
For  greateft  Scandal  waits  on  greateft  State. 
The  Moon  being  clouded  prefently  is  mift  5 
But  little  Stars  may  hide  them,  when  they  lift. 

The  Crow  may  bathe  his  cole-black  Wings  in  Mire, 

And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  Filth  away  ^ 

But  if  the  like  the  fnow-white  Swan  deiire, 

The  Stain  upon  his  filver  Down  will  ftay. 

Poor  Grooms  are  fightlefs  Night,  Kings  glorious  Day. 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wherefoe'er  they  fly, 
But  Eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  Eye. 

Oh!  idle  Words,  Servants  to  (hallow  Fooh! 

Unprofitable  Sounds,'  weak  Arbitrators ! 

Bufy  your  felves  in  skill-contending  Schools  ^ 

Debate,  where  Leifure  ferves,  with  dull  Debaters : 

To  trembling  Clients  be  their  Mediators  : 
For  me,  I  force  not  Argument  a  ftraw, 
Since  that  my  Cafe  is  paft  all  Help  of  Law. 
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in  vam  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  ^arqtihi,  and  unfearchful  Night  ! 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  Infamy, 
In  viain  I  fpurn  at  my  confirm'd  Defpight  : 
This  helpleis  Smoke  of  Words  doth  me  no  Right. 
The  Remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul  defiled  Blood. 

Poor  Hand !  why  quiver'll:  thou  at  this  Decree  i 
Honour  thy  felf  to  rid  me  of  this  Shame : 
For  if  I  die,  my  Honour  lives  in  thee  3 
But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'ft  in  my  Defame  3 
Since  thou  couldft  not  defend  thy  loyal  Dame, 
And  waft  afraid  to  fcratch  her  wicked  Foe, 
Kill  both  thy  felf,  and  Her  for  yielding  fo. 

This  laid,  from  her  betumbled  Coach  fhe  ftarts, 
To  find  fome  deiperate  Inftrument  of  Death  3 
But  this  no  Slaughter-houfe,  no  Tool  imparts. 
To  make  more  Vent  for  PalTage  of  her  Breath, 
Which  thronging  thro  her  Lips  fo  vanifheth. 
As  Smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  Air  confumes. 
Or  that  which  from  difcharged  Cannon  fumes. 

In  vain  (quoth  fhc)  I  live,  and  feek  in  vain 
Some  happy  Mean  to  end  a  haplefs  Life  : 
I  fear'd  by  T^arqinns  Fauchion  to  be  flain  3 
Yet  for  the  felf-fame  Purpofe  feek  a  Kni'e: 
But  when  I  fear'd  I  was  a  loyal  Wife  3 

So  am  I  now :  Oh  no  !  that  cannot  be  3 
•  Of  that  true  Type  hath  Tarqu  'm  rifled  me. 

Oh!  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  fought  to  live. 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die  3 
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To  clear  this  Spot  by  Death  (at  leaft)  I  give 
A  Badge  of  Fame  to  Slander's  Livery, 
A  dying  Life  to  living  Infamy. 

Poor  helplefs  Help,  the  Treafure  ftol'n  away, 

To  burn  the  guiltlefs  Casket  where  it  lay  1- 

Well,  well,  dear  Colatine  1  thou  flialt  not  know 
The  ftained  Tafte  of  violated  Troth  : 
I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  Affection  fo, 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  Oath : 
This  baftard  Qrafs  fliall  never  come  to  Growth. 

He  fliall  not  boaft,  who  did  thy  Stock  pollute. 

That  thou  art  doating  Father  of  his  Fruit. 

Nor  fliall  he  fmile  at  Thee  in  fecret  Thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  Companions  at  thy  State  : 
But  thou  flialt  know  thy  Intereft  was  not  bought, 
Bafely  with  Gold,  but  ftoln  from  forth  thy  Gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  Miftrefs  of  my  Fate, 

And  with  my  Trefpafs  never  will  difpenfe. 

Till  Life  to  Death  acquit  my  firft  Offence. 

I  will  not  poifon  Thee  with  my  Attaint, 

Nor  fold  my  Fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  Excufes  j 

My  fable  Ground  of  Sin  I  will  not  paint. 

To  hide  the  Truth  of  this  falfe  Night's  Abufes : 

My  Tongue  fliall  utter  all  3  mine  Eyes,  like  Sluices, 
As  from  a  Mountain  Spring  that  feeds  a  Dale, 
Shall  gufli  pure  Streams  to  purge  my  impure  Tale. 

By  this  lamenting  ThUomel  had  ended 

The  well-tun'd  Warble  of  her  nightly  Sorrow  5 

And  folemn  Night  with  (low  fad  Gate  defcended 

To  ugly  Hell  5  when*lo !  the  blufliing  Morrow 

Lends  Light  to  all  fair  Eyes,  that  Light  would  borrow: 
But  cloudy  Lticrece  fliames  her  felf  to  fee. 
And  therefore  ftill  in  Night  would  cloifter'd  be. 

Revealing 
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Revealing  Day  through  every  Cranny  fpies, 
And  fecms  to  point  her  out  where  ilie  fits  weeping  ^ 
To  whom  fhe  fobbing  fpeaks,  O  1  Eye  of  Eyes  1 
Why  pry 'ft  thou  thro  my  Window  ?  Leave  thy  peeping 
Moclc  with  thy  tickhng  Beams  Eyes  that  are  fleeping. 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  Light  j 
For  Day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  Mght. 

Thus  cavils  fhe  with  every  thing  fhe  fees. 
True  Grief  is  fond,  and  tefty  as  a  Child, 
■^'ho  way- ward  once,  his  Mood  ^vith  nought  agrees. 
Old  Woes,  not  infant  Sorrows  bear  them  mild  ^ 
Continuance  tames  the  one,  the  other  wild 
Like  an  unpra(5fci3'd  Swimmer  plunging  ftill, 
With  too  much  Labour  jdrowns  for  want  of  Skill. 

So  flie  deep-trenched  in  a  Sea  of  Care, 
Holds  Difputation  with  each  thing  fhe  views  j 
~  And  to  her  felf  all  Sorrow  doth  compare. 
No  Object  but  her  Paffions  Strength  renews, 
And  as  one  fhifts,  another  ftraight  enfues. 

Sometimes  her  Grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  Words  5 
Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  Talk  affords. 

■  The  little  Birds,  that  tune  their  Mornings  Joy, 
'  Make  her  Moans  mad  with  their  fweet  Melody. 
For  Mirth  doth  fearch  the  Bottom  of  Annoy  5 
Sad  Souls  are  flain  in  merry  Company  5 
-Grief  beft  is  pleas'd  with  Griefs  Society. 
True  Sorrow  then  is  feelingly  furpriz'd, 
When  with  like  Semblance  it  is  fympathiz^'d, 

^Tis  doubk  Death  to  drown  in  ken  of  Shore  5 
He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  Food : 
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To  fee  the  Salve  doth  make  the  Wound  ake  more 5 
Great  Grief  grieves  moft  at  that  will  do  it  good  ^ 
Deep  Woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  Flood, 

Which,  being  ftopt,  the  bounding  Banks  overflows : 
Grief  dallied  with,  nor  Law,  nor  Limit  knows. 

You  mocking  Birds,  quoth  flie,  your  Tunes  intomb 
Within  your  hollow  fwelling  feather'd  Breads  5 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  ever  dumb  5 
My  reftlefs  Difcord  loves  no  Stops  nor  Refts : 
A  woeful  Hoftefs  brooks  not  merry  Guefts. 
Relifli  your  nimble  Notes,  to  pleafing  Ears, 
Diftrefs  likes  Dumps,  when  Time  is  kept  with  Tears. 

Come  ThUomel^  that  fing'ft  of  Ravifhment, 
Make  thy  fad  Grove  in  my  difhevel'd  Hair: 
As  the  dank  Earth  weeps  at  thy  Languifliment, 
So  I  at  each  fad  Strain  will  ftrain  my  Tear, 
And  with  deep  Groans  the  D'tapafon  bear. 
For  Burden-wife  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  ftill, 
While  thou  on  Tereus  defcant'ft  better  Skill. 

And  while  againfl:  a  Thorn  thou  bear'ft  thy  Part, 
To  keep  thy  fharp  Woes  waking  3  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  againfl:  my  Heart 
Will  fix  a  fharp  Knife,  to  affright  mine  Eye, 
Who,  if  It  wink,  fliall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
Thefc  Means,  as  Frets  upon  an  Inftrument, 
Shall  tune  our  Heartftrings  to  true  Languilhment. 

And  for,  poor  Bird,  thou  fing'ft  not  in  the  Day, 
As  fhaming  any  Eye  fhould  thee  behold  5 
Some  dark  deep  Delart  feated  from  the  Way, 
That  knows  nor  parching  Heat,  nor  freezing  Cold, 
We  will  find  out  3  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  Creatures  ftern,  fad  Tunes  to  change  their  Kinds: 
Since  Men  prove  Beafl:s,  let  Beads  bear  gentle  Minds. 
Vol.  Vil.  t 
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As  the  poor  frighted  Deer,  that  ftands  at  gaze, 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly  5 

Or  one  incompaft  with  a  winding  Maze, 

That  cannot  tread  the  Way  out  readily  : 

So  with  her  lelf  is  fhe  in  mutiny, 

To  live  or  die,  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  Life  is  fliam'd,  and  Death  reproaches  Debtor. 

To  kill  my  felf,  quoth  (he,  alack  1  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  Body  my  poor  Soul's  Pollution  ? 
They  that  lofe  half,  with  greater  Patience  bear  it, 
Than  they  whofe  whole  is  iwallowed  in  Confufion. 
That  Mother  tries  a  mercilefs  Conclufion, 

Who  having  two  fweet  Babes,  when  Death  takes  one. 

Will  flay  the  other,  and  be  Nurfe  to  none. 

My  Body,  or  my  Soul,  which  was  the  dearer. 

When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine  ? 

Whofe  Love  of  either  to  my  felf  was  nearer. 

When  both  were  kept  from  Heaven,  and  Colatine  ? 

Ay  me  I  the  Bark  peal'd  from  the  lofty  Pine, 
His  Leaves  will  wither,  and  his  Sap  decay  3 
So  mufl:  my  Soul,  her  Bark  being  peal'd  away. 

Her  Houfe  is  fack'd,  her  Quiet  interrupted  ^ 

Her  Manfion  batter'd  by  the  Enemy  3 

Her  facred  Temple  fpotted,  fpoil'd,  corrupted, 

Grofly  ingirt  with  daring  Infamy. 

Then  let  it  not  be  call  d  Impiety, 

If  in  this  blemifh'd  Fort  I  make  fome  Hole, 
Thro  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  Soul. 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  Colatine 

Have  heard  the  Caufe  of  my  untimely  Death  5 

That 
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That  he  may  vow,  in  that  fad  Hour  of  mine, 
Revenge  on  him,  that  made  me  ftop  my  Breath. 
My  ftained  Blood  to  Tarqmn  1 11  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tainted  (hall  for  him  be  fpent, 
And  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  Teftament. 

My  Honour  I'll  bequeath  unto  the  Knife, 
That  wounds  my  Body  fo  diflionoured  : 
'Tis  Honour  to  deprive  difhonour'd  Life  ^ 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  Shame's  Afhes  fhall  my  Fame  be  bred. 
For  in  my  Death  I  murder  fhameful  Scorn  5 
My  Shame  fo  dead,  my  Honour  is  new  born. 

Dear  Lord  of  that  dear  Jewel  I  have  loft  ! 
What  Legacy  fliall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 
My  Refolution,  Love,  Ihall  be  thy  Boaft, 
By  whofe  Example  thou  reveng'd  may 'ft  be: 
How  ITarqtiin  muft  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me. 
My  felf  thy  Friend,  will  kill  my  felf  thy  Foe  5 
And  for  my  fake  ferve  thou  falfe  Tarquin  fo. 

This  brief  Abridgment  of  my  Will  I  make  : 
My  Soul  and  Body  to  the  Skies,  and  Ground  5 
My  Refolution  (Husband)  do  you  take  5 
My  Honour  be  the  Knife's,  that  makes  my  Wound  ^ 
My  Shame  be  his,  that  did  my  Fame  confound  3 
And  all  my  Fame  that  lives,  disburfed  be 
To  thofe  that  live,  and  think  no  Shame  of  me. 

When  Colathie  fliall  overfee  this  Will, 

How  was  I  overfeen,  that  thou  fhalt  fee  it  ? 

My  Blood  fhall  wafh  the  Slander  of  mine  III  5 

My  Life's  foul  Deed,  my  Life's  fair  End  fliall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  Heart,  but  ftoutly  fay,  fo  be  it  3 
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Yield  to  my  Hand,  and  that  fhall  conquer  thee  5 
Thou  dead,  that  dies,  and  both  fliall  Yidors  be. 

This  Plot  of  Death  when  fadly  fhe  had  laid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinifh  Pearl  from  her  bright  Eyes  5 
With  untun'd  Tongue  fhe  hoarfly  call'd  her  Maid, 
Whofe  fwift  Obedience  to  her  Miftrefs  hies  5 
For  fleet-wing'd  Duty  with  Thought's  Feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece  Cheeks  unto  her  Maid  feem  fo, 
As  Winter  Meads,  when  Sun  does  melt  their  Snow. 

Her  Miflrefs  fhe  doth  give  demure  good-morrow, 
With  foft  flow  Tongue,  true  Marks  of  Modefty  3 
And  forts  a  fad  Look  to  her  Lady's  Sorrow, 
(For  why,  her  Face  wore  Sorrow's  Livery) 
But  durfl:  not  ask  of  her  audacioufly. 

Why  her  two  Suns  were  cloud-eclipfed  fo  ; 

Nor  why  her  fair  Cheeks  over-wafh'd  with  Woe. 

But  as  the  Earth  doth  weep,  the  Sun  being  fet, 

Each  Flower  moiflien'd  like  a  melting  Eye  : 

E  en  fo  the  Maid  with  fwelling  Drops  'gan  wet 

Her  circled  Eyne,  enforced  by  Sympathy 

Of  thofe  Fair  Suns,  fet  in  her  Miflirefs'  Sky  5 

Who  in  a  falt-wav'd  Ocean  quench  their  Light, 
Which  makes  the  Maid  weep  like  the  dewy  Night. 

A  pretty  while  thefe  pretty  Creatures  ftand, 

Like  Ivory  Conduits  Coral  Cifl:erns  filling  : 

One  jufl:ly  weeps,  the  other  takes  in  hand 

No  Caufe,  but  Company,  of  her  Drops  fpilling  3 

Their  gentle  Sex  to  weep  are  often  willing  5 
Grieving  themfelves  to  ghefs  at  other  Smarts  5 
And  then  they  drown  their  Eyes,  or  break  their  Hearts. 
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For  Men  have  marble,  Women  waxen  MincTs, 
And  therefore  they  are  form'd  as  Marble  will  : 
The  Weak  oppreft,  th'  Impreflion  of  llrange  Kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  Force,  by  Fraud,  or  Skill. 
Then  call  them  not  the  Authors  of  their  III  3 
No  more  than  Wax  fliall  be  accounted  "evil, 
Wherein  is  ftampt  the  Semblance  of  a  Devil. 

Their  Smoothnefs,  like  an  even  Champain  Plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  Worms  that  creep. 
In  Men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  Grove  remaia 
Cave-keeping  Evils,  that  obfurely  fleep  5 
Thro'  Chryftal  Walls  each  little  Mote  will  peep. 

Tho'  Men  can  cover  Crimes  with  bold  ftern  Looks, 
Poor  Womens  Faces  are  their  own  Faults  Books. 

No  Man  inveighs  againft  the  wither'd  Flower, 
But  chides  rough  Wmter,  that  the  Flower  has  kill'd  : 
Not  that's  devour  d,  but  that,  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  Blame  :  O  let  it  not  be  held 
Poor  Womens  Faults,  that  they  are  fo  fiilfiU'd 

With  Mens  Abufes ,  thofe  proud  Lords  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  Women  Tenants  to  their  Shame. 

The  Precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Aflaird  by  Night  with  Circumftances  ftrong 
Of  prefent  Death  and  Shame  that  might  enfue, 
By  that  her  Death  to  do  her  Husband  Wrong  3 
Such  danger  to  Refinance  did  belong. 

The  dying  Fear  thro'  all  her  Body  fpread. 

And  who  cannot  abufe  a  Body  dead  ? 

By  this  mild  Patience  did  fair  Lucrece  fpeak 
To  the  poor  Counterfeit  of  her  Complaining. 
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My  Girl,  quoch  flie,  on  what  occafion  break 
Thofe  Tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  Cheeks  are  rainini 
If  thou  doft  weep  for  C^rief  of  my  fultaining, 
Know,  gentle  Wench,  it  fmall  avails  my  Mood  3 
If  Tears  cou'd  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

But  tell  me,  Girl,  when  went  (and  there  flie  ftaid, 
Till  after  a  deep  Groan)  l^arqtim  from  hence  ? 
Madam,  e'er  I  was  up  (reply 'd  the  Maid) 
The  more  to  blame  my  fluggard  Negligence  : 
Yet  with  the  Fault  I  thus  far  can  difpenfe  5 

My  felf  was  ftirring  e'er  the  break  of  Day, 

And  e'er  I  rofe  was  T^arquin  gone  away. 

But  Lady,  if  your  Maid  may  be  fo  bold,  I 

She  would  requeft  to  know  your  Heavinefs. 

O  peace  !  (quoth  Lucrece)  if  it  fhould  be  told, 

The  Repetition  cannot  make  it  lefs  3 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  exprefs  : 

And  that  deep  Torture  may  be  call'd  a  Hell, 
When  more  is  felt,  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Go,  get  me  hither  Paper,  Ink,  and  Pen  3 
Yet  lave  that  Labour,  fori  have  them  here: 
(What  fhould  I  fay  ?)  one  of  my  Husband's  Men 
Bid  thou  be  ready  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  Letter  to  my  Lord,  my  LoA^e,  my  Dear  3  • 
Bid  him  with  fpeed  prepare  to  carry  it. 
The  Caufe  craves  hafte,  and  it  will  foon  be  writ. 

Her  Maid  is  gone,  and  fhe  prepares  to  write, 
Firll  hovering  o'er  the  Paper  with  her  Quill  3 
Conceit  and  Grief  an  eager  Combat  fight, 
>5('hat  Wit  lets  down  is  blotted  ftill  with  Will  3 
This  is  too  curious  good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  Prefs  of  People  at  a  Door, 
Throng  her  Inventions,  which  fliall  go  before. 
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At  lafl  flie  thus  begins :  Thou,  worthy  Lord 

Of  that  unworthy  Wife,  that  greeteth  thee  5 

Health  to  thy  Perfon,  next  vouchfafe  t  afford 

(If  ever,  Love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  fee) 

Some  prefent  fpeed  to  come,  and  vifit  me. 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  Houfe  in  Grief  3 
My  Woes  are  tedious,  tho'  my  Words  are  brief. 

Here  folds  flie  up  the  Tenor  of  her  Woe, 

Her  certain  Sorrow  writ  uncertainly  : 

By  this  fliort  Schedule  Colat'tne  may  know 

Her  Grief,  but  not  her  Grief's  true  Quality  5 

She  dares  not  therefore  make  difcovery. 

Left  he  fhould  hold  it  her  own  grofs  Abufe, 
E'er  fhe  with  Blood  had  ftain'd  her  ftrain'd  Excufe. 

Befides,  the  Life  and  Feeling  of  her  Paflion 
She  hords,  to  fpend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her  3 
When  Sighs,  and  Groans,  and  Tears  may  grace  the  fafliion 
Of  her  Difgrace,  the  better  fo  to  clear  her 
From  that  Sufpicion,  which  the  World  might  bear  her : 
To  fhun  this  Blot  flie  wou'd  not  blot  the  Letter 
With  Words,  till  Adion  might  become  them  better. 

To  fee  fad  Sights  moves  more,  than  hear  them  told  3 

For  then  the  Eye  interprets  to  the  Ear 

The  heavy  Motion,  that  it  doth  behold  : 

When  every  Part  a  Part  of  Woe  doth  bear, 

'Tis  but  a  Part  of  Sorrow  that  we  hear. 

Deep  Sounds  make  lefler  Noife,  than  (hallow  Fords  3 
And  Sorrow  ebbs  being  blown  with  Wind  of  Words. 

Her  Letter  now  is  feal'd,  and  on  it  writ. 
At  Ardea  to  my  Lord  with  more  than  Hafte  5 
The  Poft  attends,  and  fhe  delivers  it, 
Charging  the  four-fac'd  Groom  to  hie  as  faft, 
As  lagging  Souls  before  the  Northern  Blaft. 
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speed  more  than  Speed,  but  dull  and  flow  flie  deems  5 
Extremity  ftill  urgeth  fuch  Extremes. 

The  homely  Villain  curtfies  to  her  low. 

And  blufliing  on  her  with  a  ftedfaft  Eye, 

Receives  the  Scroll  without  or  Yea,  or  No, 

For  outward  bafhful  Innocence  doth  flie. 

But  they,  whofe  Guilt  within  their  Bofoms  lie, 
Imagine  every  Eye  beholds  their  Blame  5 
For  Lticrece  thought  he  blufli'd  to  lee  her  Shame. 

When,  filly  Groom  (God  wot)  it  -was  Defe(5t 

Of  Spirit,  Life,  and  bold  Audacity  3 

Suich  harmlefs  Creatures  have  a  true  Refpe6l 

To  talk  in  Deeds,  while  others  faucily 
.  Promife  more  Speed,  but  do  it  leifurely : 
Even  fo  this  Pattern  of  the  worn-out  Age 
Pawn'd  honefl:  Looks,  but  laid  no  Words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  Duty  kindled  her  Mifl:run:, 
That  two  red  Fires  in  both  their  Faces  blaz'd. 
She  thought  he  blufh'd  as  knowing  T'^rg'wiw's  Lufl:, 
And  blufhing  with  him,  wiftly  on  him  gaz'd  3 
Her  earnefl:  Eye  did  make  him  more  amaz'd: 

The  more  Ihe  faw  the  Blood  his  Cheeks  replenifh. 
The  more  fhe  thought  he  fpy'd  in  her  fome  BlemiHi. 

But  long  fhe  thinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  Vaflal  fcarce  is  gone  3  ^ 
The  weary  Time  flie  cannot  entertain, 
For  now  'tis  fliale  to  figh,  to  weep,  and  groan  3 
So  Woe  hath  wearied  Woe,  Moan  tired  Mean, 
That  flie  her  Plaints  a  little  while  doth  fl:ay, 
Paufing  for  Jvleans  to  mourn  Jome  newer  way. 
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At  lad  fhe  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  Piece 

Of  skilful  Painting  made  for  Triam  s  Troy  5 

Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  Power  of  Greece^ 

For  Helena  Rape  the  City  to  deftroy, 

Threatning  cloud-kifling  ll'ton  with  Annoy  5 
Which  the  conceited  Painter  drew  fo  proud, 
As  Heaven  (it  feem'd)  to  kifs  the  Turrets  bow'd. 

A  thoufand  lamentable  Objeds  there, 

In  fcorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  hfelefs  Life  : 

Many  a  dire  Drop  feem'd  a  weeping  Tear 

Shed  for  the  flaughter'd  Husband  by  the  Wife. 

The  red  Blood  reek'd  to  fliew  the  Painter's  Strife, 
And  dying  Eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  afhy  Lights, 
I/ike  dying  Coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  Nights. 

There  might  you  fee  the  labouring  Pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  Sweat,  and  fmeared  all  with  Dufl  5 
And  from  the  Towers  of  Trc>y  there  wou'd  appear 
The  very  Eyes  of  Men  thro'  Loop-holes  thmft, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  Lull. 

Such  fweet  obfervance  in  this  Work  was  had. 
That  one  might  fee  thofe  far-off  Eyes  look  fad. 

In  great  Commanders,  Grace  and  Majefty 

You  might  behold  triumphing  in  their  Faces  : 

In  Youth  Quick-bearing  and  Dexterity  : 

And  here  and  there  the  Painter  interlaces 

Pale  Cowards  marching  on  with  trembling  Paces  5 
Which  hcartlefs  Pealants  did  fo  well  refemble, 
That  one  wou'd  fwear  he  faw  them  quake  and  tremble. 

In  Aja'y^^  and  XJlyJfes^  O !  what  Art 
Of  Phyfiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 
The  Face  of  either  cipher'd  cither's  Heart  3 

Vol.  VII.  u  Their 
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Their  Face,  their  Manners  moft  exprefly  told. 

In  ^ja>i  Eyes  blunt  Rage  and  Rigor  roll'd. 
But  the  mild  Glance  that  llie  Ulyjfes  lent, 
Shew  d  deep  Regard,  and  Imiling  Government. 

There  pleading  might  you  fee  grave  JSfeJlor  ftand, 

As  Were  incouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight, 

Making  fuch  fober  Actions  with  his  Hand, 

That  it  beguird  Attention,  charm'd  the  Sight : 

In  Speech  it  feem'd,  his  Beard  all  filver  white, 
Wagg  d  up  and  down,  and  from  his  Lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  Breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  Sky. 

About  him  \\'ere  a  Prefs  of  gaping  Faces, 
Which  feem'd  to  fwallow  up  his  found  Advice  3 
All  jointly  liftning,  but  with  feveral  Graces, 
As  if  fome  Mermaid  did  their  Ears  intice  3 
Some  high,  fome  low,  the  Painter  was  fo  nice. 

The  Scalps  of  many  almoft  hid  behind. 

To  jump  up  higher  feem'd  to  mock  the  Mind. 

Here  one  Man's  Hand  lean'd  on  another's  Head, 
His  Nofe  being  fhadow'd  by  his  Neighbour's  Ear  3 
Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back  all  fwoln  and  red  3 
Another  fmother'd,  feems  to  pelt  and  fwear  3 
And  in  their  Rage,  (fuch  Signs  of  Rage  they  bear,) 
As  but  for  lofs  of  JSfeJlor  s  Golden  Words, 
It  feems  they  would  debate  with  angry  Swords. 

For  much  imaginary  Work  was  there  3 
Conceit  deceitful,  fo  compa(5t,  fo  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  Image  ftood  his  Spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  Hand,  himfelf  behind 
Was  left  unfeen,  fave  in  the  Eye  of  Mind  5 

A  Hand,  a  Foot,  a  Face,  a  Leg,  a  Head, 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  Imagined. 

And 
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And  from  the  Walls  of  ftronCT-befieged  Troy, 
When  their  brave  Hope,  bold  He5ior^  march'd  to  Field, 
Stood  many  Trojan  Mothers,  fliaring  Joy 
To  fee  their  youthful  Sons  bright  Weapons  wield  5 
And  to  their  Hope  they  (uch  odd  Ad:ion  yield. 
That  thro'  their  Light  Joy  ieemed  to  appear, 
(Like  bright  things  llain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  Fear. 

And  from  the  Strond  of  Dardan,  where  they  fought, 
To  Stmots'  reedy  Banks,  the  red  Blood  ran  5 
Whofe  Waves  to  imitate  the  Battel  fought 
With  fwelling  Ridges  3  and  their  Ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  Shore,  and  then 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  Ranks 
They  join,  and  (hoot  their  Fome  at  Simois  Banks. 

To  this  well-painted  Piece  is  Lticrece  come 

To  find  a  Face  where  all  Diflrefs  is  ftell'd. 

Many  fhe  fees,  where  Cares  have  carved  fome, 

But  none  where  all  Diftrefs  and  Dolour  dwell'd, 

Till  fhe  defpairing  Hecuha  beheld, 

Staring  on  Trtams  Wounds  with  her  old  Eyes, 
Who  bleeding  under  T^trrhus'  proud  Foot  lies. 

In  her  the  Painter  had  anatomiz'd 

Time's  Ruin,  Beauty's  Wrack,  and  grim  Cares  Reign  • 

Her  Cheeks  with  Chops  and  Wrinkles  were  difguis  dj 

Of  what  flie  was,  no  Semblance  did  remain  3 

Her  blue  Blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  Vein. 

Wanting  the  Spring,  that  thofe  flirunk  Pipes  had  fed, 
Shew'd  Life  imprifon'd  in  a  Body  dead. 

On  this  fiid  Shadow  Liicrece  fpends  her  Eyes, 
And  fhapes  her  Sorrow  to  the  Beldam's  Woes  3 
Who  nothing  wants  to  anfwer  her  but  Cries, 
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And  bitter  Words  to  ban  her  cruel  Foes. 

The  Painter  was  no  God  to  lend  her  thofe  5 

And  therefore  Lucrece  1  wears  he  did  her  Wrong, 
To  give  her  lo  much  Grief,  and  not  a  Tongue. 

Poor  Inftrument  (quoth  fhe)  without  a  Sound ! 
I  ll  tune  thy  Woes  with  my  lamenting  Tongue  5 
And  drop  fweet  Balm  in  Priam's  painted  Wound, 
And  rail  on  TyrrhuSy  that  hath  done  him  Wrong, 
And  with  my  Tears  quench  Trciy,  that  burns  fo  long  5 
And  with  my  Knife  fcratch  out  the  angry  Eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks^  that  are  thine  Enemies. 

Shew  me  this  Strumpet,  that  began  this  Stir, 
That  with  my  Nails  her  Beauty  I' may  tear. 
Thy  Heat  of  Luft,  fond  ^aris,  did-  incur 
This  Load  of  Wrath,  that  burning  Troj;  did  bear  5 
Thy  Eye  kindled  the  Fire  that  burneth  here  : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  Trefpafs  of  thine  Eye, 
The  Sire,  the  Son,  the  Dame,  and  Daughter  die. 

Why  fiiould  the  private  Pleafure  of  fome  one 
Become  the  publick  Plague  of  many  moe  ? 
Let  Sin  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  Head,  that  hath  tranfgrefled  fo. 
Let  guiltlefs  Souls  be  freed  from  guilty  Woe. 

For  one's  Offence  why  fhould  fo  many  fall, 

To  plague  a  private  Sin  in  General  ? 

Lo  !  here  weeps  Heciihaj  here  ^riam  dies  1 
Here  manly  Heftor  faints,  here  troths  founds  1 
Here  Friend  by  Friend  in  bloody  Channel  lies ! 
And  Fnend  to  Friend  gives  unadvifed  Wounds  ! 
And  one  Man's  Luft  thefe  many  Lives  confounds  I 
Had  doting  Tv  'tam  check'd  his  Son's  Defire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  Fame,  and  not  with  Fire. 
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Here  feelingly  (he  weeps  Troy's  painted  Woes : 
For  Sorrow,  like  a  heavy  hanging  Bell, 
Once  fet  a  ringing,  with  his  own  Weight  goes  5 
Then  little  Strength  rings  out  the  doleful  Knell. 
So  Lticrece  fet  awork,  fad  Tales  doth  tell 
To  pencil'd  Penfivenefs,  and  colour'd  Sorrow  5 
She  lends  them  Words,  and  (he  their  Looks  doth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  Eyes  about  the  painted  Round, 
And  whom  (he  finds  forlorn  fhe  doth  lament. 
At  laft  fhe  fees  a  wretched  Image  bound. 
That  piteous  Looks  to  Phrygian  Shepherds  lent  5 
His  Face,  tho  full  of  Cares,  yet  fhew'd  Content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  thele  blunt  Swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  Patience  feem'd  to  fcorn  his  Woes. 

In  him  the  Painter  laboured  with  his  Skill, 
To  hide  Deceit,  and  give  the  harmlefs  Show, 
An  humble  Gate,  calm  Looks,  Eyes  wailing  ftill, 
A  Brow  unbent,  that  feem  d  to  welcome  Woe  3 
Cheeks,  neither  red,  nor  pale,  but  mingled  fo, 
That  blufliing  Red  n  .  v,uilty  Inftance  gave. 
Nor  afliy  Pale,  the  Fear  that  falfe  Hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  conftant  and  confirmed  Devil, 

He  entertain'd  a  Show  fo  feeming  juft  5 

And  therein  fo  infconc'd  this  fecret  Evil, 

That  Jealoufy  it  felf  could  not  miflruft, 

Falfe  creeping  Craft  and  Perjury  fliould  thruft  . 
Inco  fo  bright  a  Day  fuch  black-fac'd  Storms, 
Or  blot  with  Hell-born  Sin  fuch  Saint-like  Forms. 

The  well-skill'd  Woman  this  wild  Image  drew 
For  perjur  d  Stnon^  whofe  inchanting  Story 
The  credulous  old  Tnam  after  flew  , 

Who 
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Whofe  Words  like  Wild-fire  burnt  the  (liining  Glory 

Of  rich-built  i/io7Z,  thar  the  Skies  were  lorry, 
And  little  Stars  lliot  from  their  fixed  Places, 
When  their  Glafs  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  faces. 

This  Pidure  flie  advifedly  periis'd, 

And  chid  the  Painter  for  his  wondrous  Skill  : 

Saying,  fome  Shape  in  Smon  s  was  abus'd, 

So  fair  a  Form  lodged  not  a  Mind  fo  ill. 

And  Hill  on  him  Ihe  gaz'd,  and  gazing  ftill. 
Such  Signs  of  Truth  in  his  plain  Face  fhe  Ipied, 
That  llie  concludes,  the  Picture  was  beHed. 

It  cannot  be  (quoth  fhe)  that  fo  much  Guile, 
She  would  have  faid,  can  lurk  in  fuch  a  Look  5 
But  T^arqinns  Shape  came  in  her  Mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  Tongue,  can  hirkj  from  cannot ^  took; 
It  cannot  be,  fhe  in  that  Senfe  forfook. 

And  turn'd  it  thus.  It  cannot  be  I  find. 

But  fuch  a  Face  fhould  bear  a  wicked  Mind. 

For  e'en  as  fubtle  Sinon  here  is  painted, 
So  fober  fad,  fo  weary  and  fo  mild, 
(As  if  with  Grief  or  Travel  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tarqinn  armed,  fo  beguil'd 
With  outward  Flonefty,  but  yet  denl'd 

With  inward  Vice  3  as  ^r'tam  him  did  cherifh. 

So  did  I  Tarqtnn,  fo  my  T^roy  did  perifh. 

Look,  look  how  liflning  ^riam  wets  his  Eyes 

To  lee  thofe  borrow  d  Tears,  that  Shion  (heds  I 

^r'lam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wife  i 

For  every  Tear  he  falls,  a  Trojan  bleeds  : 

His  Eyes  drop  Fire,  no  Water  thence  proceeds. 

Thofe  round  clear  Pearls  of  his  that  move  thy  Pity, 
Are  Balls  of  quenchlefs  Fire  to  burn  thy  City. 

Such 
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Such  Devils  fteal  Effeas  from  lightlefs  Hell  5 

For  Shioji  in  his  Fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 

And  in  that  cold  hot-burning  Fire  doth  dwell  5 

Thefe  Contraries  fuch  Unity  do  hold, 

Only  to  flatter  Fools  and  make  them  bold  : 

So  Priam's  Truft  falfe  Stnons  Tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  Means  to  burn  his  Troy  with  Water. 

Here  all  inrag'd  fuch  Paffion  her  aflails, 

That  Patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  Bread  5 

She  tears  the  fenflefs  Stnon  with  her  Nails, 

Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  Gueft, 

Whole  Deed  hath  made  her  felf,  her  felf  deteft. 
At  laft  Ihe  fmilingly  with  this  gives  o'er, 
Fool  1  Fool !  quoth  flie,  his  Wounds  will  not  be  fore. 

Thus  ebbs  and  f^ows  the  Current  of  her  Sorrow, 
And  Time  doth  weary  Time  with  her  Complaining. 
She  looks  for  Night,  and  then  (he  longs  for  Morrow, 
And  both  fhe  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining  , 
Short  time  feems  long,  in  Sorrows  (harp  fuftaining. 
Tho  Woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  feldom  fleeps. 
And  they  that  watch,  fee  Time  how  flow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  Time  hath  over-flipt  her  Thought, 
That  fhe  with  painted  Images  hath  fpent. 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  Grief  brought. 
By  deep  furmife  of  others  Detriment, 
Loofing  her  Woes  in  fliews  of  Difcontent. 

It  eafeth  fome,  tho  none  it  ever  cur'd. 

To  think  their  Dolour  others  have  endur'd. 

But  now  the  mindful  Meflenger  comes  back, 
Brings  home  his  Lord,  and  other  Company  5 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  Black, 

,  And 
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And  round-about  her  tear-diftained  Eye 

Blue  Circles  dream 'd,  like  Rainbows  in  the  Sky. 

Thefe  W'atergalls  in  her  dim  Element, 

Foretell  new  Storms  to  thofe  already  Tpent. 

Which  when  her  fad-beholding  Husband  faw, 

Amazedly  in  her  fad  face  he  Itares  : 

Her  Eyes,  tho  fod  in  Tears,  look  red,  and  raw, 

Her  lively  Colour  kill'd  with  deadly  Cares. 

He  has  no  Power  to  ask  her  how  ihe  fares  5 
But  flood  like  old  Acquaintance  in  a  Trance, 
Met  far  from  Home,  wondring  each  other  s  Chance. 

At  laft  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodlefs  Hand, 

And  thus  begins :  What  uncouth  ill  Event 

Hath  thee  bcfall'n,  that  thou  doft  trembhng  ftand  ? 

Sweet  Love  !  what  Spite  hath  thy  fair  Colour  ipent  ? 

Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  Difcontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  Dear !  this  moody  Heavinefs, 
And  tell  thy  Grief,  that  we  may  give  Redrefs. 

Three  times  with  Sighs  flie  gives  her  Sorrow  Fire, 
E'er  once  fhe  can  dilcharge  one  Word  of  W oe  : 
At  length  addrefs'd,  to  anfwer  his  Defire, 
She  modeftly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  Honour  is,ta'en  Prifoner  by  the  Foe  5 

While  Colathie  and  his  conforted  Lords 

With  fad  Attention  long  to  hear  her  Words. 

And  now  this  pale  Swan,  in  Jier  watVy  Neft, 
Begins  the  fad  Dirge  of  her  certain  Ending- 
Few  Words,  quoth  fhe,  fhall  fit  the  Trefpafs  befl, 
Wherein  no  Excufe  can  give  the  Fault  amending  5 
Li  me  more  Woes  than  Words  are  now  depending: 
And  my  Laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  xired  Tongue. 

Then 
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Then  be  this  all  the  Task  it  hath  to  fay, 
Dear  Husband,  in  the  Interefl:  of  thy  Bed 
A  Stranger  came,  and  on  that  Pulov/  lay, 
Where  thou  waft  wont  to  reft  thy  weary  Head  , 
And  what  Wrong  elfe  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  Inforcerrient  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

For  in  the  dreadful  Dead  of  dark  Midnight, 
With  lliining  Fauchion  in  my  Chamber  came 
A  creeping  Creature  with  a  flaming  Light, 
And  foftly  cry'd.  Awake  thou  Roman  Dame  ! 
And  entertain  my  Love,  elfe  lafting  Shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  Night  I  will  inflid:, 
If  thou  my  Love's  Defire  do  contradi(5t. 

For  fome  hard^favour'd  Groom  of  thine,  quoth  he, 
Unlefs  thou  yoak  thy  Liking  to  my  Will, 
111  murder  ftreight,  aud  then  I'll  flaughter  thee. 
And  fwear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathfome  A61  of  Luft  ,  and  fo  did  kill 

The  Leachers  in  their  Deed  :  this  Ad:  will  be 

My  Fame,  and  thy  perpetual  Infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  ftart  and  cry, 
And  then  againft  my  Heart  he  fets  his  Sword, 
Swearing,  unlefs  I  took  all  patiently, 
I  fliould  not  live  to  fpeak  another  Word : 
So  fhould  my  Shame  ftill  reft  upon  Record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome, 
Th'  Adulterate  Death  of  Lticrece,  and  her  Groom. 

Mine  Enemy  was  ftrong,  my  poor  felf  weak, 
(And  far  the  weaker  with  fo  ftrong  a  Fear) 
My  bloody  Judge  forbad  my  Tongue  to  fpeak  : 
Vol.  VII.  X 
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No  rightful  Plea  might  plead  for  Juffcice  there  : 

His  Icarlet  Luft  came  Evidence  to  fwear, 

That  my  poor  Beauty  had  purloined  his  Eyes  5 
And  when  the  Judge  is  robb'd,  the  Prifoner  dies. 

O  1  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  Excufe, 
Or,  at  the  leafl  this  Refuge  let  me  find  5 
Tho'  my  grofs  Blood  be  llain'd  with  this  Abufe, 
Immaculate  and  Ipotlefs  is  my  Mind : 
That  was  not  forc'd,  that  never  was  inclin'd 

To  acceflary  Yieldings  5  but  flili  pure, 

Doth  in  her  poifon'd  Clofet  yet  indure. 

Lo  !  here  the  hopelefs  Merchant  of  this  Lofs, 

With  Head  inclin'd,  and  Voice  damm'd  up  with  Woe, 

With  fad  fet  Eyes,  and  wretched  Arms  acrofs, 

From  Lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 

The  Grief  away,  that  flops  his  Anfwer  fo. 
But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  ilrives  in  vain  5 
What  he  breathes  out,  his  Breach  drinks  up  again. 

As  thro'  an  Arch  the  violent  roaring  Tide 

Out-runs  the  Eye,  that  doth  behold  his  Hafte  ^ 

Yet  in  the  Eddie  boundeth  in  his  Pride 

Back  to  the  Strait,  that  forc'd  him  on  fo  faft, 

In  Rage  fent  out,  recall  d  in  Rage  being  paft  : 
Even  fo  his  Sighs,  his  Sorrows  make  a  Saw, 
To  pufh  Grief  on,  and  back  the  fame  Grief  draw. 

Which  fpeechlefs  Woe  of  his.  Poor  She  attendeth, 

And  his  untimely  Frenzy  thus  awaketh  : 

Dear  Lord  1  thy  Sorrow  to  my  Sorrow  lendeth 

Anciher  Power,  no  Flood  my  Raining  flacketh  ; 

My  Woe  too  fenfible,  thy  Pa/Tion  maketh 
>  Tore  feeling  painful  3  let  it  then  fuffice 
To  drown  one  Woe,  one  Pair  of  weeping  Eyes. 

And 
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And  for  my  fake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  fo, 
For  fhe,  that  was  thy  Lticrece'^-'Wow  attend  me  5 
Be  fuddenly  revenged  on  my  Foe, 
Thine,  mine,  his  own  3  fuppofe  thou  doft.  defend  me 
From  what  is  paft,  the  Help  that  thou  flialt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late  3  yet  let  the  Traitor  die  3 

For  fparing  Juftice  feeds  Iniquity. 

But  e'er  I  name  him,  you  fair  Lords,  quoth  fhe, 

(Speaking  to  thofe,  that  came  with  Colat  'tne) 

Shall  plight  your  honourable  Faiths  to  me, 

With  fwift  Purfuit  to  venge  this  Wrong  of  mine  : 

For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  Delign, 

To  chafe  Injuftice  with  revengeful  Arms  3 

Knights  by  their  Oaths  fhould  right  poor  Ladies  Harms. 

At  this  Requeft,  with  noble  Difpofition, 

Each  prefent  Lord  began  to  promife  Aid, 

As  bound  in  Knighthood  to  her  Impofition, 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  Foe  bewray 'd  : 

But  flie  that  yet  her  fad  Task  hath  not  faid, 
The  Proteftation  flops.    O  fpeak  !  quoth  flie. 
How  may  this  forced  Stain  be  wip'd  from  me  ? 

What  is  the  Quality  of  my  Offence, 

Being  conftrain'd  with  dreadful  Circumflances  ? 

May  my  pure  Mind  with  the  foul  A6t  difpenfe, 

My  low  dechned  Honour  to  advance  ? 

May  any  Terms  acquit  me  from  this  Chance  ? 

The  poifon'd  Fountain  clears  it  felf  again  3 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  Stain  ? 

With  this  they  all  at  once  began  to  fay, 
Her  Body's  Stain  the  Mind  untainted  clears  3 
While  with  a  joylefs  Smile  flie  turns  away 
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The  Face,  that  Map,  which  deep  Impreflion  bears 
Of  hard  Misfortune  carved  in  with  Tears. 

No,  no,  quoth  flie,  no  Dame  hereafter  living. 

By  my  Excuie  fliall  claim  Excufes  giving. 

Here  with  a  Sigh,  as  if  her  Heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forth  'Tarqtihis  Name.  He,  he,  fhe  fays  : 
But  more  than  he,  her  poor  Tongue  could  not  fpeak, 
Till  after  many  Accents  and  Delays, 
Untimely  Breathings,  fick  and  fhort  Aflays, 
She  utters  this,  He,  he,  fair  Lord,  'tis  He 
That  guides  this  Hand  to  give  this  Wound  to  me. 

Even  here  flie  fheathed  in  her  harmlefs  Breafl: 

A  harmful  Knife,  that  thence  her  Soul  uhfheathed  5 

That  Blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  Unreft 

Of  that  polluted  Prifon  where  it  breathed  : 

Her  contrite  Sighs  unto  the  Clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged  Spright,  and  thro'  her  Wounds  doth  fly 

Life's  lafting  Date  from  canceled  Deftiny. 

Stone-ftill,  aftonifli'd  with  this  deadly  Deed, 
Stood  Colathe  and  all  his  Lordly  Crew, 
Till  Lucre ce  Father,  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himfelf  on  her  felf-llaughter'd  Body  threw: 
And  from  the  purple  Fountain  "Brutus  drew 

The  murd'rcus  Knife 3  and  as  it  left  the  Place, 

Her  Blood  in  pure  Revenge  held  it  in  Chafe. 

And  bubbling  from  her  Breaft,  it  doth  divide 

In  two  flow  Rivers,  that  the  crimfon  Blood 

Circles  her  Body  in  on  every  Side, 

Who  like  a  late  fack'd  Ifland  vaflly  flood 

Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearRil  Flood. 

Some  of  her  Blood  ftill  pure  and  red  remained, 

And  fome  look'd  black,  and  chat  falfe  Tarqmn  ilain'd. 

About 
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About  the  mourning  and  congealed  Face 
Of  that  black  Blood,  a  watry  Rigol  goes, 
Which  Teems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  Place 
And  ever  fince,  as  pitying  Lncrece  Woes, 
Corrupted  Blood  fome  wat'ry  Token  (hows, 

And  Blood  untainted  ftiU  doth  red  abide, 

Blufhing  at  that  which  is  fo  putrify'd. 

Daughter  /  dear  Daughter !  old  Lucretius  cries, 
That  Life  was  mine,  which  thou  haft  here  depriv'd  t, 
If  in  the  Child  the  Father's  Image  lies. 
Where  fliall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd  ? 
Thou  waft  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  Children  pr^edeceafe  Progenitors, 
We  are  their  Oft-fpring,  and  they  none  of  ours^ 

Poor  broken  Glafs  1  I  often  did  behold' 
In  thy  fweet  Semblance  my  old  Age  new-born  5 
But  now  that  fair  frefh  Mirror,  dim  and  cold. 
Shews  me  a  barebon'd  Death  by  Time  out-worn. 
O  1  from  my  Cheeks  my  Image  thou  haft  torn  1 . 
And  fhiver'd  all  the  Beauty  from  my  Glafs, 
That  I  no  more  can  fee,  what  once  I  was. 

O  !  Time,  ceafe  thou  thy  Courfe,  and  hafte  no  long 
If  thou  furceafe  to  be,  that  fhould  furvive  : 
Shall  rotten  Death  make  Oonqueft  of  the  Stronger, 
And  leave  the  laltring  feeble  Souls  alive  ? 
The  old  Bees  die,  ehe  young  poftefs  their  Hive  : 
Then  live  fwect  Lucrece^  live  again,  and  fee 
Thy  Father  die,  and  not  thy  Father  thee. 

By  this  ftarts  CoJathie  as  from  a  Dream, 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  Sorrow  placc^ 
Atidt  hen  in  Clay-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  Stream 
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He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  Fear  in  his  Face, 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  fier  a  Space  5 

Till  manly  Shame  bids  him  polTefs  his  Breath, 

And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  Death, 

The  deep  Vexation  of  his  inward  Soul 
Hath  ferv'd  a  dumb  Arreft  upon  his  Tongue  : 
Who  made  that  Sorrow  fliould  his  ufe  controul. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-eafing  Words  fo  long 
He  'gins  to  talk  5  but  thro'  his  Lips  do  throng 

Weak  Words,  fo  thick  come  in  his  poor  Heart's  Aid, 
That  no  Man  could  diftinguifli  what  he  faid. 

Yet  fometime  Tarqiiin  was  pronounced  plain. 

But  thro  his  Teeth,  as  if  his  Name  he  tore. 

This  windy  Tempeft,  till  it  blow  up  Rain, 

Held  back  his  Sorrow's  Tide  to  make  it  more. 

At  laft  it  rains,  and  buiy  Winds  give  o'er  : 
Then  Son  and  Father  weep  with  ec^ual  Strife, 
Who  fhould  weep  moft  for  Daughter,  or  for  Wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his  ^ 
Yet  neither  may  polTefs  the  Claim  they  lay. 
The  Father  fays,  flie  s  mine  3  O  mine  flie  is, 
T^eplies  her  Husband  3  do  not  take  away 
My  Sorrow's  Intereft  3  let  no  Mourner  lay. 

He  weeps  for  her  3  for  flie  was  only  mine, 

And  only  muft  be  wail'd  by  Colathie. 

O!  c^ot\\.  Lucretius  J  I  did  give  that  Life, 

Which  fhe  too  early  and  too  late  hath  fpill'd. 

Woe  !  woe  1  quoth  Colatme,  flie  was  my  Wife, 

I  own'd  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  flie  hath  kill'd. 

Aly  Daughter  and  my  Wife  with  Clamours  fiU'd 
The  diipcrft  Air,  who  holding  Lucrece  Life, 
Anfwer'd  their  Cries,  my  Daughter j  and  my  Wtfe. 

^rutuSy 


TARQ.UIN  and  Lucrece. 


'Brutus^  who  pluck'd  the  Knife  from  Lucrece  Side, 
Seeing  fuch  Emulation  in  their  Woe, 
Began  to  cloath  his  Wit  in  State  and  Pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece  Wound  his  Folly's  Show :  - 
He  with  the  Romans  was  efteemed  fo. 
As  filly  jeering  Idiots  are  with  Kings, 
For  fportive  Words,  and  uttering  foolifli  Things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  fhallow  Habit  by. 

Wherein  true  Pohcy  did  himdifguife^  ^ 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  Wits  advifedly. 

To  check  the  Tears  in  Colatmiis  Eyes. 

Thou  wronged  Lord  of  Kome^  <][uoth  he,  arife  5 
Let  my  unfounded  Self,  fuppos'd  a  Fool, 
Kow  fet  thy  long-expcrienc'd  Wit  to  SchooL 

Why  Colatinej  is  Woe  the  Cure  for  Woe? 

Do  Wounds  help  Wounds,  or  Grief  help  grievous  Deeds 

Is  it  Revenge  to  give  thy  felf  a  Blow 

For  his  foul  Ad:,  by  whom  thy  fair  Wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childifli  Humour  from  weak  Minds  proceeds. 
Thy  wretched  Wife  miftook  the  matter  fo, 
To  flay  her  felF,  that  fhould  have  flain  her  Foe. 

Couragious  Roman  I  do  not  fteep  thy  Heart 
In  fuch  lamenting  Dew  of  Lamentations  5 
But  kneel  wkh  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  Part, 
To  roufe  our  Roman  Gods  with  Invocations, 
That  they  will  fufFer  thefe  Abominations 

(Since  Rome  her  felf  in  them  doth  (land  dilgrac'd) 
By  our  ftrong  Arms  from  forth  her  fair  Streets  chas'd. 

Now  by  the  Capitol,  that  we  adore! 

And  by  this  chafte  Blood  fo  unjuftly  ftain'd  I 

By  Heaven's  fair  Sun,  that  breeds  the  fat  Earth's  Store  1 
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By  all  our  Country  Rites  in  Rome  maintain 'd, 
And  by  chafte  Lticrece  Soul,  that  late  complain 'd 

Her  Wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  Knife  ! 

W e  will  revencre  the  Death  of  this  true  Wife. 

This  faid,  he  ftroke  his  Hand  up  on  his  Breaft, 
And  kifs  d  the  fatal  Knife  to  end  his  Vow  5 
And  to  his  Proteflation  urg'd  the  reft, 
Who  wondring  at  him  did  his  Words  allow : 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  Knees  they  bow, 
And  that  deep  Vow  which  "Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  fwore. 

When  they  had  fworn  to  this  advifed  Doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lticrece  thence, 
To  lliew  the  bleeding  Body  throughout  Kome, 
And  fo  to  publifli  T^arqum  s  foul  Offence. 
Which  being  done,  with  fpeedy  Diligence, 
The  Komans  plaufibly  did  give  confent 
To  T^arqtihis  everlafting  Banifhment,  ' 
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SEVERAL  OCCASIONS. 


The  Glory  of  Beauty. 

H  wherefore  with  Infedion  fliou'd  he  Hve, 
And  with  his  Prelence  grace  Impiety  ? 
That  Sin  by  him  advantage  fliou'd  atchieve, 
And  lace  it  felf  with  his  Society  ? 
Why  fliou'd  falfe  Painting  imitate  his  Cheek, 
And  fteal  dead  feeing  of  his  Hving  hew  ? 
Why  fliou'd  poor  Beauty  indirectly  feek 
Rofes  of  Shadow,  fince  his  Rofe  is  true  ? 
Why  fliou'd  he  live,  now  Nature  Bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  Blood  to  blufli  through  lively  Veins  ? 
For  flie  hath  no  Exchequer  now  but  his, 
And  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  Gains. 

0 1  him  flie  ftores,  to  fliow  what  Wealth  flie  had, 

In  Days  long  fince,  before  thefe  laft  fo  bad. 

Vol.  VII.  A  a  .  Thus 
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Thus  is  his  Cheek  the  Map  of  Days  out-worn, 

When  Beauty  liv'd  and  dy'd  as  Flowers  do  now  5 

Before  thefe  baftard  Signs  of  Fair  were  born. 

Or  durft  inhabit  on  a  living  Brow. 

Before  the  Golden  Trefles  of  the  Dead, 

The  Right  of  Sepulchers,  were  fhorn  away, 

To  live  a  fecond  Life  on  fecond  Head, 

E'er  Beauty's  dead  Fleece  made  another  gay  : 

In  him  thofe  holy  antique  Hours  are  feen. 

Without  all  Ornament,  it  felf,  and  true. 

Making  no  Summer  of  another's  Green, 

Robbing  no  old  to  drefs  his  Beauty  new  5 
And  him  as  for  a  Map  doth  Nature  ftore. 
To  fliow  falfe  Art  what  Beauty  was  of  yore. 

Thofe  Parts  of  thee  that  the  World's  Eye  doth  view. 
Want  nothing,  that  the  thought  of  Hearts  can  mend  : 
All  Tongues  (the  Voice  of  Souls)  give  thee  that  End, 
Uttering  bare  Truth,  even  fo  as  Foes  commend. 
Their  outward  thus  with  outward  Praife  is  crown 'd  : 
But  thofe  fame  Tongues,  that  give  thee  fo  thine  own, 
In  other  Accents  do  this  Praife  confound 
By  feeing  farther  than  the  Eye  hath  fhown. 
They  look  into  the  Beauty  of  thy  Mind, 
And  that  in  ghefs  they  meafure  by  thy  Deeds, 
Then  churls  their  Thoughts  (altho  their  Eyes  were  kind) 
To  thy  fair  Flower  add  the  rank  Smell  of  Weeds. 
But  why  ?  thy  Odor  matcheth  not  thy  fhow. 
The  Toil  is  this,  that  thou  doft  common  grow. 

Injurious 
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Injurious  Time. 

LI  K E  as  the  Waves  make  towards  the  pibled  Shore, 
So  do  our  Minutes  haften  to  their  End. 
Each  changing  Place,  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  fequent  Toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nati  vity  once  in  the  Main  of  Light, 
Crawles  to  Maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  Eclipfes  'gainft  his  Glory  fight, 
And  Time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  Gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  Flourifli  fet  on  Youth, 
And  delves  the  Parallels  in  Beauty  s  Brow, 
Feeds  on  the  Rarities  of  Nature's  Truth, 
And  nothing  ftands  but  for  his  Sithe  to  mow. 

And  yet  to  Times  in  hope  my  Verfe  fhall  fland, 
Praifing  thy  Worth,  defpight  his  cruel  Hand. 

Againfl:  my  Love  fliall  be  as  I  am  now, 
With  Time's  injurious  Hand  crufh'd  and  o'er-worn. 
When  Hours  have  drain'd  his  Blood  and  fill'd  his  Brow 
With  Lines  and  Wrinkles,  when  his  youthful  Morn 
Hath  travail'd  on  to  Age's  fteepy  Night, 
And  all  thofe  Beauties,  whereof  now  he's  King, 
Are  vanifliing,  or  vaniOi'd  out  of  Sight, 
Stealing  away  the  Treafure  of  his  Spring. 
For  fuch  a  Time  do  I  now  Fortify, 
Againft  confounding  Age's  cruel  Knife, 
That  he  fhall  never  cutt  from  Memory 
My  fweet  Love's  Beauty,  tho  my  Lover's  Life. 
His  Beauty  fliall  in  thefe  black  Lines  be  feen. 
And  they  fhall  live,  and  he  in  them,  ftill  green. 

When  I  have  feen  by  Time's  fell  Hand  defac'd 
The  rich  proud  Coft  of  out-worn  buried  Age  5 
When  fometimes  lofty  Towers  I  fee  down  raz'd, 
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And  Brafs  eternal  Slave  to  mortal  Rage  5 
When  I  have  feen  the  hungry  Ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  Kingdom  of  the  Shoar, 
And  the  tirm  Soil  win  of  the  watry  Main, 
Increafing  Store  with  Lofs,  and  Lofs  with  Store  5 
When  I  have  feen  fuch  Interchange  of  State, 
Or  State  it  felf  confounded  to  decay, 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  Love  away. 
This  Thought  is  as  a  Death,  which  cannot  choofe 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  loofe. 

Since  Brafs,  nor  Stone,  nor  Earth,  nor  boundlefs  Sea, 
But  fad  Mortality  o'er-fways  their  Power, 
How  with  this  Rage  fhall  Beauty  hold  a  Plea, 
Whofe  Adlion  is  no  ftronger  than  a  Flower  ? 
O  1  how  fliall  Summer's  hungry  Breath  hold  out, 
Againft  the  wrackfiil  Siege  of  battering  Days, 
When  Rocks  impregnable  are  not  fo  ftout. 
Nor  Gates  of  Steel  fo  ftrong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O  1  fearful  Meditation,  where  a-lack 
Shall  Time's  bed  Jewel  from  Time's  Cheft  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  ftrong  Hand  can  hold  this  fwift  Foot  back, 
Or  who  his  Spoil  on  Beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  1  none,  unlefs  this  Miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  Ink  my  Love  may  ftill  fhine  bright. 

Tyr'd  with  all  thefe  for  reftful  Death  I  cry. 
As  to  behold  Defert  a  Beggar  born. 
And  needy  Nothing  trim  d  in  Jolity, 
And  pureft  Faith  unhappily  forfworn, 
And  guilded  Honour  fhamefuUy  mifplac'd. 
And  Maiden  Virtue  rudely  Strumpeted, 
And  right  Perfecftion  wrongfully  difgrac'd, 
And  Strength  by  limping  Sway  difabled, 
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And  Art  made  Tongue-ty'd  by  Authority, 
And  Folly  (Do6tor-like)  controuling  Skill, 
And  (imple  Truth  mifcaird  Simplicity, 
And  Captive  good  attending  Captain  III. 

Tyr'd  with  all  thefe,  from  thefe  would  I  be  gone. 

Save  that  to  die,  I  leave  my  Love  alone. 


True  Admiration, 

WH  A  T  is  your  Subftance  ?  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  Millions  of  ftrange  Shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one,  hath  every  one,  one  Shade, 
And  you  but  one,  can  every  Shadow  lend  5 
Defcribe  Adorns^  and  the  Counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 
On  Hdens  Cheek  all  Art  of  Beauty  fet. 
And  you  in  Grecian  Tires  are  painted  new. 
Speak  of  the  Spring  and  Foyzen  of  the  Year, 
The  one  doth  fhadow  of  your  Beauty  fhow, 
The  other  as  your  Bounty  doth  appear. 
And  you  in  every  bleffed  Shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  Grace  you  have  fome  Part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you  for  conftant  Heart. 

0 1  how  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous  feem, 
By  that  fweet  Ornament  which  Truth  doth  give  ? 
The  Rofe  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  fweet  Odour,  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  Canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  Die, 
As  the  perfumed  Tindure  of  the  Rofes, 
I-fang  on  fuch  Thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 
When  Summer's  breath  their  masked  Buds  dtfclofes. 
But  for  their  Vertue's  only  in  their  fhow, 
They  live  unmov'd,  and  unrefpeded  fade, 
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Die  to  themfelves  :  Sweet  Rofes  do  not  fo, 
Of  their  fweet  Deaths,  are  fweeteft  Odours  made. 
And  fo  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  Youth, 
When  that  iliall  fade,  by  Verfe  diftiUs  your  Truth. 


The  Force  of  Love, 

BEING  your  Slave,  what  fliould  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  Hours  and  Times  of  your  Defire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  Time  at  all  to  fpend. 
Nor  Services  to  do  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  World- without-end-Hour, 
Whilft  I  (my  Soveraign)  watch  the  Clock  for  you  5 
Nor  think  the  Bitternefs  of  Abfence  four,  Tj 
When  you  have  bid  your  Servant  once  adieu. 
Nor  dare  I  queflion  with  my  jealous  Thought, 
W'here  you  may  be,  or  your  Affairs  fuppofe. 
But  like  a  fad  Slave  flay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  thofe. 
So  true  a  Fool  is  Love,  that  in  your  Will, 
(Tho  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ill. 

That  God  forbid  that  made  me  firfl  your  Slave, 

I  fhould  in  Thought  controul  your  times  of  Pleafure, 

Or  at  your  Hand  the  Account  of  Hours  to  crave, 

Being  your  Vaflal  bound  to  flay  your  Leifure. 

Oh  1  let  me  fufFer,  (being  at  your  Beck) 

Th'  imprifon'd  Abfence  of  your  Liberty, 

And  Patience  tame,  to  Sufferance  bide  each  Check, 

Without  accufing  you  of  Injury  1 

Be  where  you  lift,  your  Charter  is  fb  ftrong. 

That  you  your  felf  may  privilege  your  Time 

To  what  you  will  3  to  you  it  doth  belong, 

Your  felf  to  pardon  of  felf-doing  Crime, 
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I  am  to  wait,  tho  waiting  fo  be  Hell, 
Not  blame  your  Pleafure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 


The  Beauty  of  Nature. 

IF  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is, 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  Brains  beguil'd, 
Which  labouring  for  Invention  bear  amifs 
The  fecond  Burthen  of  a  former  Child  ? 
O  1  that  Record  could  with  a  backward  Lookj 
Even  of  five  hundred  Courfes  of  the  Sun, 
Show  me  your  Image  in  fome  antique  Book, 
Since  mine  at  firft  in  Charadler  was  done : 
That  I  might  fee  what  the  old  W^orld  could  fay, 
To  this  compofed  Wonder  of  your  Frame, 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  where  better  they. 
Or  whether  Revolution  be  the  fame. 

Oh !  fure  I  am,  the  Wits  of  former  Days, 
To  Subjects  worfe  have  given  admiring  Praife. 


Lovers  Cruelty. 

FROM  faireft  Creatures  we  defire  Increafe, 
That  thereby  Beauty's  1Jo/e  may  never  die  5 
But  as  the  riper  fhould  by  time  deceafe. 
His  tender  Heir  might  bear  his  Memory. 
But  thou  contra6led  to  thine  own  bright  Eyes, 
Feed'ft  thy  Light's  Flame  with  felf-fubftantial  Fuel^ 
Making  a  Famine  where  Abundance  lies, 
Thy  felf  thy  Foe,  to  thy  fweet  felf  too  cruel : 
Thou  that  art  now  the  World's  frefh  Ornament, 
And  only  Herald  to  the  gaudy  Spring, 
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-Within  thine  own  Bud  burieft  thy  Content, 
And  tender  Churle  mak  ft  waile  in  nigaardins;. 
Pity  the  World,  or  eiie  this  Glutton  be 
To  eat  the  World's  due,  by  the  Grave  and  thee. 

When  forty  Winters  fhall  befiege  thy  Brow, 
And  dig  deep  Trenches  in  thy  Beauty's  Field, 
Thy  Youth  s  proud  Livery  fo  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  Weed  of  fmall  worth  held  : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  Beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  Treafure  of  thy  lufty  Days  5 
To  fay  within  thine  one  deep-funken  Eyes, 
W^ere  an  all-eating  Shame,  and  thriftlefs  Praife. 
How  much  more  Praife  deferv'd  thy  Beauty's  Ufe, 
If  thou  couldft  anfwer,  This  fair  Child  of  mine 
Shall  fum  my  Count,  and  make  my  old  Excufe, 
Proving  his  Beauty  by  fucceflion  thine. 

This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  fee  thy  Blood  warm,  when  thou  feeFft  it  cold. 

Look  in  thy  Glafs,  and  tell  the  Face  thou  vieweft, 
Now  is  the  time  that  Face  fhould  form  another, 
Whofe  frefh  repair  if  now  thou  not  reneweft, 
Thou  do'ft  beguile  the  World,  unblefs  fome  Mother- 
For  where  is  fhe  fo  fair,  whofe  un-eard  Womb 
Difdains  the  tillage  of  thy  Husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  fo  fond  v^ill  be  the  Tomb 
Of  his  felf  Love,  to  flop  Poflerity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  Mother's  Glafs,  and  flie  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  A^nl  of  her  Prime. 
So  thou  thro  Windows  of  thine  Age  fhalt  fee^ 
Defpight  of  Wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  Time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember  not  to  be, 
Die  fingle,  and  thine  Image  dies  with  thee. 


Touthful 
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Touthful  Glory. 

OThat  you  were  your  felf,  but  Love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  than  you  your  felf  here  live  5 
Againft  this  coming  End  you  iliould  prepare, 
And  your  fweet  Semblance  to  Tome  other  give. 
So  fhou'd  that  Beauty,  which  you  hold  in  Leafe, 
Find  no  Determination  5  then  you  were 
Your  felf  again  after  your  felf  s  Deceafe, 
When  your  fweet  Iffue  your  fweet  Form  fliou'd  bear. 
Who  lets  fo  fair  a  Houfe  fall  to  decay. 
Which  Husbandry  in  Honour  might  uphold, 
Againft  the  ftormy  Gufts  of  Winter's  Day, 
And  barren  Rage  of  Death's  eternal  Cold  ? 

O  1  none  but  Unthrifts,  dear  my  Love,  you  know, 
You  had  a  Father,  let  your  Son  fay  fo. 

Not  from  the  Stars  do  I  my  Judgment  pluck, 

And  yet  methinks  I  have  Aftronomy, 

But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  Luck, 

Of  Plagues,  of  Dearths,  or  Seafons  quality : 

Nor  can  I  Fortune  to  brief  Minutes  tell. 

Pointing  to  each  his  Thunder,  Rain,  and  Wind  5 

Or  fay  with  Princes  if  it  fhall  go  well, 

By  oft  predial,  that  I  in  Heaven  find. 

But  from  thine  Eyes  my  Knowledge  I  derive, 

And  conftant  Stars  3  in  them  I  read  fuch  Art, 

As  Truth  and  Beauty  fhall  together  thrive, 

If  from  thy  felf,  to  Store  thou  wouldft  convert : 

Or  elfe  of  thee  this  I  prognofticate. 

Thy  End  is  Truth's,  and  Beauty's  Doom,  and  Date. 

When  I  confider  every  thing  that  grows. 
Holds  in  Perfedion  but  a  little  Moment  3 
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That  this  huge  Stage  prefenteth  nought  but  Shows, 
Whereon  the  Stars  in  lecret  influence  comment: 
"VC'hen  I  perceive,  that  Men  as  Plants  increafe, 
Cheared  and  check  d  even  by  the  felf-fame  Sky, 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  Sap,  at  height  decreafe. 
And  wear  their  brave  State  out  of  Memory: 
Then  the  Conceit  of  this  inconftant  Stay, 
Sets  you  moft  rich  in  youth  before  my  Sight, 
Where  wafteful  Time  debateth  with  Decay, 
To  change  your  Day  of  Youth  to  fuUied  Night  3 
And  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  ingraft  you  new. 


Good  Admonition, 

BU  T  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  Way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  Tyrant,  Time  ? 
And  fortify  your  ielf  in  your  Decay 
With  Means  more  bleffed,  than  my  barren  Rhime  \ 
Now  ftand  you  on  the  Top  of  happy  Hours  3 
And  many  maiden  Gardens  yet  unlet. 
With  vertuous  Wifli  would  bear  you  living  Flowers, 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  Counterfeit. 
So  lliou'd  the  Lines  of  Life,  that  Life  repair, 
Which  this  (Time's  Penfil,  or  my  Pupil  Pen) 
Neither  in  inward  Worth,  nor  outward  fair, 
Can  make  you  live  your  felf  in  Eyes  of  Men, 
To  give  away  your  felf,  keeps  your  felf  ftill, 
And  you  mull  live,  drawn  by  your  own  fweet  SkilL 

Who  will  believe  myVerfe  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fiU'd  with  your  moft  high  Deferts  ? 
Tho  yet  Heaven  knows  it  is  but  as  a  Tomb, 
Which  hides  your  Life,  and  fliowsnot  half  your  Parts: 
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If  I  cou'd  write  the  Beauty  of  your  Eyes, 

And  in  frefli  Numbers  number  all  your  Graces  j 

The  Age  to  come  wou'd  fay  this  Poet  lies, 

Such  heavenly  Touches  ne're  touched  earthly  Faces. 

So  fhould  my  Papers  (yellow 'd  with  their  Age) 

Be  fcorn'd,  Hke  old  Men  of  lefs  Truth,  than  Tongue, 

And  your  true  Rights  be  term'd  a  Poet  s  Rage, 

And  Itretched  Metre  of  an  Antick  Song. 

But  were  fome  Child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  fliould  live  twice  in  it,  and  in  my  Rhime. 


§l^ick  Prevention, 

LOE 1  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  Light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  Head,  each  under  Eye 
Doth  Homage  to  his  new  appearing  Sight, 
Serving  with  Looks  his  facred  Majefty : 
And  having  clim'd  the  fteep^up  heavenly  Hill, 
Refembhng  ftrong  Youth  in  his  middle  Age, 
Yet  mortal  Looks  adore  his  Beauty  ftill. 
Attending  on  his  golden  Pilgrimage. 
But  when  from  high-moft  Pitch,  with  weary  Care, 
Like  feeble  Age  he  reeleth  from  the  Day, 
The  Eyes  (fore-dutious)  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  Trad:,  and  look  another  way. 
So  thou,  thy  felf  out-going  in  thy  Noon, 
Unlocked  on  dy'ft,  unlefs  thou  get  a  Son. 


Bb  2 


Magazine 
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Magazine  of  Beauty. 

UNchrifty  Lovelinefs !  why  do  ft  thou  fpend 
Upon  thy  felf  thy  Beauty's  Legacy  ? 
Nature's  Bequett  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend, 

And  being  frank  ihe  lends  to  thofe  are  free, 
o 

Then,  beauteous  Nigard,  why  doft  thou  abufe 
The  bounteous  Largefs  given  thee,  to  give  ? 
Profitlefs  Ufurer,  why  doft  thou  ufe 
So  great  a  Sum  of  Sums,  yet  can'ft  not  live  ? 
For  having  Traffick  with  thy  felf  alone, 
Thou  of  thy  felf  thy  fweet  felf  doft  deceive  5 
Then  how,  when  Nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  Judit  canft  thou  leave  ? 

Thy  unus'd  Beauty  muft  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which  ufed  lives  th'  Executor  to  be.. 

Thofe  Hours,  that  with  gentle  Work  did  frame 
The  lovely  Gaze  where  every  Eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  Tyrants  to  the  very  fame. 
And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel. 
For  nevcr-refting  Time  leads  Summer  on 
To  hideous  Winter,  and  confounds  him  there  3 
Sap  checkt  with  Froft,  and  lufty  Leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o  er-lnow'd,  and  Barenefs  every  where. 
Then  were  not  Summer's  Diftillation  left, 
A  liquid  Prifoner  pent  in  Walls  of  Glafs, 
Beauty's  Effect  with  Beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it,  nor  no  Remembrance  what  it  was. 

But  Flowers  diftilFd,  tho  they  with  Winter  meet, 
Loie  but  their  Show,  their  Subftanceftill  lives  iweet. 

Then  let  not  Winter's  ragged  Hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  Summer,  e'er  thou  be  diftilFd ; 
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Make  fweetfome  Vial,  Treafure  thou  Tome  Place^ 

With  Beauty's  Treafure,  e  er  it  be  felf-kill'd  : 

That  Ufe  is  not  forbidden  Ufury, 

Which  happies  thofe,  that  pay  the  wiUing  Loan  5 

That's  for  thy  felf  to  breed  another  thee, 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  : 

Ten  times  thy  felf  were  happier  than  thou  arc, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee  5 

Then  what  could  Death  do  if  thou  jfhould'ft  depart. 

Leaving  thee  living  in  Pofterity  ? 

Be  not  felf-will  d,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair. 

To  be  Death's  Conqueft,  and  make  Worms  thine  Heir. 


An  Invitation  to  Marriage. 

MUfick  to  hear,  why  hear'ft  thou  Mufick  fadly  >  - 
Sweets  with  Sweets  war  not,  Joy  delights  in  Joy: 
Why  iov'fl  thou  that,  which  thou  receiv  ft  not  gladly,. 
Or  elfe  receiv  ft  with  Plealure  thine  Annoy  ? 
If  the  true  Concord  of  well-tuned  Sounds, 
By  Unions  married  do  offend  thy  Ear  5 
They  do  but  fweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  Sindenefs  the  Parts,  that  thou  fhould  ft  bear. 
Mark  how  one  ftring  fweet  Husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering  3 
Refembling  Sire  and  Child,  and  happy  Mother, 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleafing  Note  do  fing  3 

Whofe  fpeechlefs  Song  being  many,  feeming  one^,  . 
Sings  this  to  thee.  Thou  fingle  wilt  prove  none. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  Widow's  Eye, 

That  thou  confum'ft  thy  felf  in  fingle  Life  ? 

Ah  !  if  thou  ilTuelefs  Oialt  hap  to  die. 

The  World  will  wail  thee  like  a  makelefs  Wife  5 

The 
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The  World  will  be  thy  Widow  and  ftill  weep, 
That  thou  no  Form  of  thee  haft  left  behind  3 
When  every  private  Widow  well  may  keep, 
By  Childrens  Eyes,  her  Husband's  Shape  in  Afind  : 
Lock  what  an  Unthrift  in  the  World  doth  fpend, 
Shifts  but  his  Place,  for  ftill  the  World  enjoys  it  5 
But  Beauty's  wafte  hath  in  the  World  an  End, 
.And  kept  unus'd,  the  Us'rer  fo  deftroys  it. 
No  Love  towards  others  in  that  Bofom  fits, 
That  onhimfelf  fuch  murd'rous  fhame  commits. 

For  fhame !  deny  that  thou  bear'ft  Love  to  any, 

Who  for  thy  lelf  art  fo  unprovident , 

Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov'ft  is  moft  evident  : 

For  thou  art  fo  polTeft  with  murd'rous  Hate, 

That  gainft  thy  felf  thou  ftick'ft  not  to  confpire, 

Seeking  that  beauteous  Roof  to  ruinate. 

Which  to  repair  fhould  be  thy  chief  Defire. 

O !  change  thy  Thought,  that  I  may  change  my  Mind .: 

Shall  Hate  be  fairer  lodged,  than  gentle  Love  ? 

Be,  as  thy  Prefence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 

Or  to  thy  ielf  at  leaft  kindhearted  prove. 

Make  thee  another  lelf  for  love  of  me. 

That  Beauty  ftill  may  live  in  thine,  or  thee. 

As  faft  as  thou  fhalt  wane,  fo  faft  thou  grow'ft, 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departeft  5 
And  that  frefh  Blood  which  youngly  thou  beftow'ft. 
Thou  maift  call  thine,  when  thou  from  Youth  converteft  : 
Herein  lives  Wifdom,  Beauty,  and  Increafe  5 
Without  this.  Folly,  Age,  and  cold  Decay  5 
If  all  were  minded  fo,  the  Times  fhould  ceafe, 
And  threefcore  Years  would  make  the  World  away : 
Let  thofe,  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  Store, 
Harfli,  featurlefs,  and  rude,  barrenly  perifli : 

Look 
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Look  whom  flie  beft  indow'd,  llie  gave  thee  more  3 
Which  bounteous  Gift  thou  fliouldft  in  Bounty  chenfli : 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  Seal,  and  ment  thereby 
Thou  fliouldft  print  more,  not  let  that  Copy  die. 

When  I  do  count  the  Clock,  that  tells  the  Time, 

And  fee  the  brave  Day  funk  in  hidious  Night  3 

When  I  behold  the  Violet  paft  Prime, 

And  fable  Curls  are  filver'd  o'er  with  White  3 

When  lofty  Trees  I  fee  barren  of  Leaves, 

Which  erft  from  Heat  did  canopy  the  Herd, 

And  Summer's  Green  all  girded  up  in  Sheaves, 

Born  on  the  Bier  with  white  and  briftly  Beard  : 

Then  of  thy  Beauty  do  I  queftion  make, 

That  thou  among  the  Waftes  of  Time  muft  go  3 

Since  Sweets  and  Beauties  do  themfelves  forlake. 

And  die  as  faft  as  they  fee  others  grow. 

And  nothing  gainft  Time's  Sithe  can  make  Defence, 
Save  breed  to  brave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 


Falje  Belief, 

WHEN  my  Love  fwears  that  fhe  is  made  of  Truth, 
I  do  believe  her  (tho  I  know  flie  lyes) 
That  flie  might  think  me  fome  untutor'd  Youth,. 
Unskilflil  in  the  World  s  falfe  Forgeries. 
Thus  vainly  thinking,  that  flie  thinks  me  young, 
Altho  I  know  my  Years  be  paft  the  beft : 
I  fmiling,  credit  her  falfe-fpeaking  Tongue, 
Outfacing  Faults  in  Love  with  Love's  ill  Reft. 
But  wherefore  fays  my  Love,  that  fhe  is  Young  ?  . 
And  wherefore  fay  not  I,  that  I  am  old  ? 
O  1  Love's  beft  Habit  is  a  fmoothing  Tongue, 
And  Age  (in  Love)  loves  not  to  have  Years  told. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  111  lye  with  Love,  and  Love  with  mej 
Since  that  our  Faults  in  Love  thus  fraother  d  be. 


A  Temptation, 

TWO  Loves  I  have,  of  Comfort,  and  Defpair, 
That  like  two  Spirits  do  fuggeft  me  ftill  ^ 
My  better  Angel  is  a  Man  (right  fair) 
My  worler  Spirit  a  Woman  (colour 'd  ill.) 
To  win  me  loon  to  Hell,  my  Female  Evil 
Tempteth  my  better  Angel  from  my  Side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  Saint  to  be  a  Devil, 
Wooing  his  Purity  with  her  fair  Pride. 
And  whether,  that  my  Angel  be  turn'd  Fiend, 
.  Sufpecr  I  may,  yet  not  diredly  tell  5 
For  being  both  to  me,  both  to  each  Friend, 
I  ghefs  one  Angle  in  another's  Hell. 

The  Truth  I  fhall  not  know,  but  live  in  Doubt, 
Till  my  bad  Angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 


Fajl  and  Looje.  • 

DI D  not  the  heavenly  Rhetorick  of  thine  Eye, 
'Gainft  whom  the  World  could  not  hold  Argument, 
Periwade  my  Heart  to  this  falfe  Perjury  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deferve  not  Puniiliment. 
A  Woman  I  forfwore :  But  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  Goddefs,  I  forfwore  not  thee  5 
My  Vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  Love, 
Thy  Grace  being  gain  d,  cures  all  Diigrace  in  me. 
My  Vow  was  Breath,  and  Breath  a  Vapour  is  5 
Then  thou  fair  Sun, .  that  on  this  Earth  doth  fliine, 

"Exhale 
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Exhale  this  Vapour  Vow,  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  Fault  of  mine. 

If  by  me  broke,  what  Fool  is  not  fo  wife 

To  break  an  Oath  to  win  a  Paradife  ? 


True  Content. 

So  is  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  Mufe, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  Beauty  to  his  Verfe, 
Who  Heaven  it  lelf  for  Ornament  doth  ufe, 
And  every  Fair  with  his  Fair  doth  rehearfe, 
Making  a  Complement  of  proud  Compare 
With  Sun  and  Moon,  with  Earth  and  Seas  rich  Gems, 
With  Jpnh  firft-born  Flowers,  and  all  things  rare, 
That  Heaven's  Air  in  this  huge  Rondure  hems. 
01  let  me  true  in  Love,  but  truly  write, 
And  then  believe  me,  my  Love  is  as  fair 
As  any  Mother's  Child,  tho  not  fo  bright 
As  thofe  Gold  Candels  fix'd  in  Heaven's  Air. 
Let  them  fay  more,  that  like  of  Hear-fay  well  5 
I  will  not  praife,  that  purpofe  not  to  fell. 


A  hajhful  Lover. 

As  an  unperfe(5l  A6lor  on  the  Stage, 
Who  with  his  Fear  is  put  befides  his  Part  5 
Or  lome  fierce  Thing  repleat  with  too  much  Rage, 
Whofe  Strength  abundant  weakens  his  own  Heart  ^ 
So  I,  for  fear  of  Truft  forget  to  fay, 
The  perfed  Ceremony  of  Love's  Right, 
And  in  mine  own  Love's  Strength  leem  to  decay, 
O'er-charg'd  with  Burthen  of  mine  own  Love's  Might. 

Vol.    VII.  Cc  O! 
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O !  let  my  Looks  be  then  the  Eloc^uence, 
And  dumb  Prefagers  of  my  fpeaking  Breafl, 
Who  plead  for  Love,  and  look  for  Recompence, 
More  than  that  Tongue,  that  more  hath  more  exprefl:. 

O  !  learn  to  read  what  filent  Love  hath  writ 5 
To  hear  with  Eyes  belongs  to  Love's  fine  Wit. 


Strong  Conceit. 

MY  Glafs  fliall  not perfwade  me  I  am  Old, 
So  long  as  Youth  and  thou  art  of  one  Date  5  \ 
But  when  in  thee  Time's  Sorrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  Death  my  Days  fhould  expiate. 
For  all  that  Beauty,  that  doth  cover  thee, 
Is  but  the  feemly  Rayment  of  my  Heart, 
Which  in  thy  Breafl  doth  live,  as  thine  in.  me  5 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
0 1  therefore,  Love,  be  of  thy  felf  fo  wary, 
As  I  not  for  my  felf,  but  for  thee,  will. 
Bearing  thy  Heart,  which  I  will  keep  fo  chary, 
As  tender  Nurfe  her  Babe  from  faring  ill. 

Prefume  not  on  thy  Heart  when  mine  is  flain, 
Thou  gav'fl:  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 


A  fveet  Provocation. 

O  WEET  Cytherea,  fitting  by  a  Brook, 

i3  With  young  Jdmis,  lovely,  frefh,  and  green, 

Did  court  the  Lad  with  many  a  lovely  Look  3 

Such  Looks,  as  none  could  look  but  Beauty's  Queen. 

She  told  him  Stories,  to  dehght  his  Ears  5 

She  fhow'd  him  Favours,  to  allure  his  Eye  3 

To 
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To  will  his  Heart,  (he  toucht  him  here  and  there  5 

Touches  fo  foft  ftill  conquer  Chaftity. 

But  whether  unripe  Years  did  want  Conceit, 

Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figured  Proffer  5 

The  tender  Nibbler  wou'd  not  touch  the  Bait, 

But  fmile,  and  jcft,  at  every  gentle  Offer. 

Then  fell  fhe  on  her  back,  fair  Queen  !  and  toward  5 
He  rofe  and  ran  away,  ah  Fool  I  too  fro  ward. 


A  conjiant  Vow. 

IF  Love  make  me  forfworn,  ho\v  fliall  I  fwear to  love  ? 
O  1  never  Faith  cou'd  hold,  if  not  to  Beauty  vow'd  : 
Tho  to  my  felf  forfworn,  to  thee  111  conftant  prove  j 
Thofe  thoughts  to  me  like  Oaks,  to  thee  like  Ofiers  bo^y'd. 
Study  his  byas  Leaves,  and  makes  his  Book  thine  Eyes, 
Where  all  thofe  Pleafures  live,  that  Art  can  comprehend. 
If  Knowledge  be  the  Mark,  to  know  Thee  fhall  fuffice : 
Well  learned  is  that  Tongue,  that  well  can  thee  commend ! 
All  ignorant  that  Soul,  that  fees  thee  without  Wonder, 
Which  is  to  me  fome  Praife,  that  I  thy  Parts  admire. 
Thine  Eye  JoV^'s  Lightning  feems,  thy  Voice  his  dreadful  Thunder, 
Which  (not  to  Anger  bent)  is  Mufick,  and  fweet  Fire. 
Celeftial  as  thou  art,  O  I  do  not  love  that  Wrong ! 
To  fing  Heaven's  Praife  with  fuch  an  earthly  Tongue. 


The  Kxchange, 

A Woman's  Face,  with  Nature's  own  Hand  painted, 
Haft  thou  the  Mafter,  Miftrefs  of  my  PafTion  3 
A  Woman's  gentle  Heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  fliifcing  Change,  as  is  falfe  Womens  Fafliion  3 

Cc  2  An 
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An  Eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  lefs  falfe  in  rowling, 

Gilding  the  Object  whereupon  it  gazeth. 

A  Man  in  hew  all  Hews  in  his  controuling, 

Which  fteals  Mens  Eyes,  and  Womens  Souls  amazeth  : 

And  for  a  Woman  wer't  thou  firft  created, 

Till  Nature  as  fhe  wrought  thee,  fell  a  doating, 

And  by  Addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  thing,  to  my  Purpofe  nothing. 

But  fince  fhe  prick'd  thee  out  for  Womens  Pleafure, 
Mine,  be  thy  Love,  and  thy  Love's  Ufe,  their  Treafure. 


A  Difconjolation, 

WEARY  with  Toil,  I  hafte  me  to  my  Bed, 
The  dear  Repofe  for  Limbs  with  Travail  tired  5 
But  then  begins  a  Journey  in  my  Head 
To  work  my  Mind,  when  Bodies  Work's  expired. 
For  then  my  Thoughts  (far  from  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  Pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  Eye-Hds  open  wide. 
Looking  on  Darknels,  which  the  Blind  doe  fee. 
Save  that  my  Soul's  imaginary  Sight 
Prefents  their  Shadow  to  my  fightlefs  View  5 
Which  like  a  Jewel  (hung  in  ghaftly  Night) 
Makes  black  Night  beauteous,  and  her  old  Face  new. 
Lo  !  thus  by  Day  my  Limbs,  by  Night  my  Mind, 
For  thee,  and  for  my  felf  no  Qiiiet  find. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  Plight, 
That  am.  debar'd  the  Benefit  of  Reif  ? 
When  Days  Oppreffion  is  not  eas'd  by  Night, 
But  Day  by  Night,  and  Night  by  Day  oppreft  ? 


And 
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And  each  (tho  Enemies  to  others  reign) 

Do  in  Conlent  fhakc  Hands  to  torture  me  5 

The  one  by  Toil,  the  other  to  complain, 

How  far  I  toil,  flill  farther  off  from  thee. 

I  tell  the  Day,  to  pleafe  him,  thou  art  bright, 

And  do'ft  him  grace  when  Clouds  do  blot  the  Heaven : 

So  flatter  I  the  1  wart-complexion 'd  Night, 

When  fparkhng  Stars  tweer  out,  thou  guild'ft  the  Even, 
But  Day  doth  daily  draw  my  Sorrows  longer, 
And  Night  doth  nightly  make  Grief's  length  feem  flronger. 

When  in  Difgrace  with  Fortune  and  Mens  Eyes, 

I  all  alone  be  weep  my  out-caft  State, 

And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootlefs  Cries, 

And  look  upon  my  felf,  and  curfe  my  Fate  3 

Wifhing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  Friends  pofleft  3 

Defiring  this  Man's  Art,  and  that  Man's  Scope, 

With  what  I  moft  enjoy,  contented  leaft. 

Yet  in  thefe  Thoughts  my  felf  almoft  defpifing^ 

Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  State, 

(Like  to  the  Lark  at  break  of  Day  arifing) 

From  fuUen  Earth  fings  Hymns  at  Heaven's  Gate. 

For  thy  fweet  Love  remembred,  fuch  Wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  fcorn  to  change  my  State  with  Kings. 


Cruel  Deceit. 

SCARCE  had  the  Sun  dry'd  up  the  dewy  Morn, 
And  fcarce  the  Herd  gone  to  the  Hedge  for  Shade  3 
When  Cytherea  (all  in  Love  forlorn) 
A  longing  Tarriance  for  Monis  made, 
Under  an  Ofier  growing  by  a  Brook, 
A  Brook,  where  Jdon  us'd  to  cool  his  Spleen, 

Hoc  ' 
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Hot  was  the  Day,  flie  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  Approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  Mantle  by, 
And  ftood  ftark  naked  on  the  Brook's  green  Brim  : 
The  Sun  lookt  on  the  World  with  glorious  Eye, 
Yet  not  I'o  wiftly,  as  this  Queen  on  him. 

He  ipying  her,  bounc'd  in  (whereas  he  flood) 
Oh  1  JoVe  (quoth  flie)  why  was  not  I  a  Flood  > 


The  Unconftant  Lover. 

FA  I  R  is  my  Love,  but  not  fo  fair  as  fickle  5 
Mild  as  a  Dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trufty  3 
Brighter  than  Glafs,  and  yet  as  Glafs  is  brittle  ^ 
Softer  than  Wax,  and  yet  as  Iron  rufty : 

A  Lilly  Pale,  with  Damask  Dye  to  grace  her  5 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falfer  to  deface  her. 

Her  Lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  flie  join'd, 
Between  each  Kifs  her  Oaths  of  true  Love  fwearing  ? 
How  many  Tales  to  pleafe  me  hath  flie  coin'd, 
Dreading  my  Love,  the  Lofs  thereof  ftill  fearing  ? 
Yet  in  the  midft  of  all  her  pure  Proteftings, 
Her  Faith,  her  Oaths,  her  Tears,  and  all  were  Jeftings, 

She  burnt  with  Love,  as  Straw  with  Fire  flaming  5 
She  burnt  out  Love,  as  foon  as  Straw  out  burning  : 
She  framed  the  Love,  and  yet  flie  foil'd  the  Framing  3 
She  bad  Love  laft,  and  yet  flie  fell  a  turning, 

W2iS  this  a  Lover,  or  a  Letcher  whether  ? 

Bad  at  the  bed,  though  excellent  in  neither. 


TO  EM  S  on  Jeveral  Occafions, 


The  Benefit  of  Friendjhip. 

WHEN  to  the  Se/Tions  of  fweet  filent Thought 
I  fummon  up  Remembrance  of  things  paft, 
I  iigh  the  lack  of  many  a  Thing  I  fought, 
And  with  old  Woes  new  wail  my  dear  Time's  vvafte. 
Then  can  I  drown  an  Eye  (unus'd  to  flow)  ,^ 
For  precious  Friends  hid  in  Death's  datelefs  Night, 
And  weep  afrefli  Love's  long-fince  cancell'd  Woe, 
And  moan  th'  Expence  of  many  a  vanifli'd  Sight* 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  Grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  Woe  to  Woe  tell  o'er 
The  fad  Account  of  fore-bemoaned  Moan, 
Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee  (dear  Friend) 
All  LolTes  are  reftor'd,  and  Sorrows  end. 

Thy  Bofom  is  indeared  with  all  Hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  fuppofed  dead  5 
And  there  reigns  Love  and  all  Love's  loving  Parts, 
And  all  thofe  Friends,  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obfequious  Tear 
Hath  dear  religious  Love  ftolen  from  mine  Eye, 
As  Intereft  of  the  Dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie: 
Thou  art  the  Grave  where  buried  Love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  Trophies  of  my  Lovers  gone, 
W^ho  all  their  Parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give  5 
That  due  of  many,  now  is  thine  alone. 
Their  Images  I  lov'd,  I  view  in  thee, 
And  Thou  (all  they)  haft  all  the  all  of  Me. 

If  thou  furvive  my  well-contented  Day, 

When  that  Churl  Death  my  Bones  with  Duft  fliall  cover 
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And  flialt  by  Fortune  once  more  re-furvey 
Thefe  poor  rude  Lines  of  thy  deceafed  Lover  •: 
Compare  them  with  the  bett'ring  of  the  Time, 
And  though  they  be  out-ftript  by  every  Pen, 
Relerve  them  for  my  Love,  not  for  their  Rhime, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  Men. 
Oh !  then  vouchfafe  me  but  this  loving  Thought, 
Had  m.y  Friend's  Mufe  grown  with  this  growing  Age 
A  dearer  Birth  than  this  his  Love  had  brought 
To  march  in  Ranks  of  better  E<]uipage  : 
But  fince  he  died,  and  Poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  Stile  111  read,  His  for  His  Love. 


Friendly  Concord. 

IF  Mufick  and  fweet  Poetry  agree. 
As  they  mufl:  needs  (the  Siller  and  the  Brother) 
Then  muft  the  Love  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me, 
Becaufe  thou  lov'll  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  Dear,  whofe  heavenly  Touch- 
Upon  the  Lute,  doth  ravifli  human  Senle  : 
Spencer  to  me,  whofe  deep  Conceit  is  fuch. 
As  pa/fing  all  Conceit,  needs  no  Defence. 
Thou  lov'fi:  to  hear  the  fweet  melodious  Sound, 
That  ^hcLhus  Lute  (the  Queen  of  Mufick)  makes  5 
And  I  in  deep  Delight  am  chiefty  drown'd, 
When  as  himlelf  to  Sindn^  he  betakes. 
One  God  is  God  of  both  (as  Poets  fain) 
;One  Knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 
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Inhumanity. 

FA  I R  was  the  Morn,  when  the  fair  Queen  of  Love, 
Paler  for  Sorrow  than  her  milkwhite  Dove, 
For  Adons  fake,  a  Youngfter  proud  and  wild. 
Her  Stand  fhe  takes  upon  a  fteep-up  Hill. 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  Horn  and  Hounds  j 
She,  filly  Queen,  with  more  than  Love's  good  Will, 
Forbad  the  Boy  he  ftiould  not  pafs  thofe  Grounds; 
Once  (quoth  llie)  did  I  fee  a  fair  fweet  Youth 
Here  in  thefe  Brakes,  deep  wounded  with  a  Boar, 
Deep  in  the  Thigh  a  Spe(5tacle  of  Ruth  3 
See  in  my  Thigh  (quoth  fhe)  here  was  the  Sore : 
She  fhewed  hers,  he  faw  more  Wounds  thaii  onCj 
And  blufliing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 


A  Congratulation. 

HOW  can  my  Mufe  want  Subje(5t  to  invent, 
While  thou  doft  breath,  that  pour'fl  into  my  Verfe 
Thine  own  fweet  Argument,  too  excellent, 
For  every  vulgar  Paper  to  rehearfe. 
Oh  !  give  thy  felf  the  Thanks  if  ought  in  me, 
Worthy  Perufal,  ftand  againft  thy  fight  5 
For  who's  fo  dull,  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 
When  thou  thy  felf  doft  give  Invention  Light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  Mufe,  ten  times  rnore  in  worth. 
Than  thofe  old  Nine,  which  Rhimers  invocate  ^ 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  Numbers  to  out-live  long  Date. 

If  my  flight  Mufe  do  pleafe  thefe  curious  Days, 
The  Pain  be  mine,  but  thine  fhall  be  the  Praife. 
Vox.  VII.  D  d  Oh  1 
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Oh  1  how  thy  Worth  with  Manners  may  I  fing, 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  Part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  Praife  to  mine  own  felf  bring  > 
And  what  is  t  but  mine  own  when  I  praife  thee  } 
Even  for  this,  let  us  divided  live, 
And  our  dear  Love  lofe  Name  of  fingle  one  3 
That  by  this  Separation  I  may  give 
That  due  ta  thee,  which  thou  deferv'ft  alone. 
Oh  Abfence  1  what  a  Torment  wouldfl  thou  prove  ! 
Were't  not  that  thy  four  Leifure  gave  Iweet  Leave, 
To  entertain  the  Time  with  Thoughts  of  Love, 
Who  Time  and  Thoughts  fo  fweetly  doft  deceive  3 
And  that  thou  teacheft  how  to  make  one  twain. 
By  praifing  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain. 

Take  all  my  Loves,  my  Love,  yea  take  them  all. 
What  haft  thou  then  more,  than  thou  hadft  before  ^ 
No  Love,  my  Love,  that  thou  may'ft  true  Love  call. 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadft  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  Love,  thou  my  Love  receiveft, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  Love  thou  ufeft  3 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thy  felf  decieveft 
By  wilful  Tafte  of  what  thy  felf  refufeft. 
I  do  forgive  thy  Robb'ry,  gentle  Thief, 
Although  thou  fteal  thee  all  my  Poverty  3 
And  yet  Love  knows  it  is  a  greater  Grief 
To  bear  Love's  Wrong,  than  Hate's  known  Injury. 
Lafcivious  Grace,  in  whom  all  111  well  fhows. 
Kill  me  with  Spight,  yet  we  muft  not  be  Foes. 
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Lofs  and  Gain. 

THOSE  pretty  Wrongs  that  Liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  fometimes  abfent  from  thy  Heart, 
Thy  Beauty,  and  thy  Years  full  well  befits. 
For  ftill  Temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beautious  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  aflailed  5 
And  when  a  Woman  woos,  what  Woman's  Son 
Will  fourely  leave  her  till  he  have  prevailed  ? 
Ay  me  !  but  yet  thou  might 'ft  my  Seat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  Beauty  and  thy  ftraying  Youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  Riot  even  there, 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  twofold  Truth  j 
Hers  by  thy  Beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine  by  thy  Beauty  being  falfe  to  me. 

That  thou  haft  her,  it  is  not  all  my  Grief^ 
And  yet  it  may  be  faid,  I  lov'd  her  dearly  5 
That  flie  hath  thee  is  of  my  wayling  Chief, 
A  Lofs  in  Love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  Offenders,  thus  I  will  excufe  ye  5 
Thou  doft  love  her,  becaufe  thou  know 'ft  I  love  her, 
And  for  my  fake  even  fo  doth  ftie  abufe  me, 
Suffering  my  Friend  for  my  fake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lofe  thee,  my  Lofs  is  my  Love's  Gain, 
And  lofing  her,  my  Friend  hath  found  that  Lofs : 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lofe  both  twain. 
And  both  for  my  fake  lay  on  me  this  Crofs. 
But  here's  the  Joy,  my  Friend  and  I  are  one. 
Sweet  Flattery,  then  flie  loves  but  me  alone. 


Dd  2 
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F^dijh  Dijdmn. 

VENUS  with  j^hnis  {ittiiig  by  her, 
Under  a  Mirtle  Sha<de  began  to  woo  him : 
She  told  the  Youngling  how  God  Mai  s  did  try  her, 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  The  fell  to  him. 
Even  thus  (quoth  fhe)  the  warlike  God  embrac'd  mc. 
And  then  fhe  dipt  Adonis  in  her  Arms  5 
Even  thus  (quoth  fhe)  the  viarlike  God  unlac'd  me. 
As  if  the  Boy  fliould  ufe  like  loving  Charms. 
Even  thus  (quoth  Ihe)  he  feized  on  my  Lips, 
And  w^ith  her  Lips  on  his  did  ad:  the  Seizure : 
And  as  (he  fetched  Breath  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  Meaning,  nor  her  Pleaforc. 
Ah  !  that  I  had  my  Lady  at  this  Bay, 
To  kifs  and  clip  me,  t?ill  I  run  away. 


Ancient  Antipathy. 

CRABBED  Age  and  Youth  cannot  live  together  5 
Youth  is  full  of  Pleafance,  Age  is  full  of  Care  5 
Youth  like  Summer  Morn,  Age  like  Winter  Weather  5 
Youth  like  Summer  brave,  Age  like  Winter  bare. 
Youth  is  fiill  of  fport.  Age's  Breath  is  fhort  3 
Youth  is  nimble.  Age  is  lame  j 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold.  Age  is  weak  and  cold  3 
Youth  is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame. 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee  5  Youth,  T  do  adore  chee  3 

O  1  my  Love,  my  Love  is  young  : 
Age,  I  do  defie  thee.  Oh !  fweet  Shepherd,  hie  thee  5 
For  methinks  thou  ftayft  too  long. 


!Beafitys 
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Beauty^ s  Valuation, 

BEAUTY  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  Good, 
A  fhining  Glofs,  that  fadah  fuddenly  5 
A  Flower  that  dies  when  £rft  it  gins  to  bud, 
A  brittle  Glafs,  that's  broken  prekntly  5 

A  doubtful  Good,  a  Glofs,  a  Glafs,  a  Flower, 
Loft,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  Hour. 

And  as  Goods  loft  are  feld  or  never  found  5 
As  faded  Glofs  no  rubbing  will  refrefli  5 
As  Flowers  dead  lie  withered  on  the  Ground  j 
As  broken  Glafs  no  Cement  can  redrefs  : 
So  Beauty  blemifht  once,  for  evcr's  loft. 
In  fpite  of  Phyfick,  Painting,  Pain  and  Coft. 


Melancholy  Thoughts. 

IF  the  dull  Subftance  of  my  Flefli  were  Thought^ 
Injurious  Diftance  fhould  not  ftop  my  Way  5 
For  then,  defpight  of  Space,  I  would  be  brought 
To  Limits  far  remote,  where  thou  doft  ftay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  Foot  did  ftand 
Upon  the  fartheft  Earth  remov'd  from  thee. 
For  nimble  Thought  can  jump  both  Sea  and  Land, 
As  foon  as  think  the  Place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah  !  Thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  Thought, 
To  leap  large  Lengths  of  Miles  when  thou  art  gone  5 
But  that  fo  much  of  Earth  and  Water  wrought^  \ 
I  muft  attend  Time's  Leifure  with  my  Moan  5 
Receiving  nought  by  Elements  fo  flow. 
But  heavy  Tears,  Badges  of  either  s  Woe. 

The 
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The  other  two,  flight  Air,  and  purging  Fire, 
^Are  both  with  thee,  where  ever  I  abide  3 
The  firft  my  Thought,  the  other  my  Defire  5 
Thefe  prefent,  abfent,  with  fwift  Motion  Aide 
For  when  thefe  quicker  Elements  are  gone 
In  tender  Embafly  of  Love  to  thee, 
My  Life  being  made  of  Four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  Death,  opprefl  with  Melancholy  5 
Until  Life's  Compofition  be  recured. 
By  thofe  fwift  MelTengers  returned  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again  allured 
-Of  their  fair  Health,  recounting  it  to  me. 
This  told,  I  joy  j  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  fend  them  back  again,  and  flraight  grow  fad, 


Love's  Lofs.. 

SWEET  Rofe,  fair  Flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  foon  faded, 
Pluck'd  in  the  Bud,  and  faded  in  the  Spring  5 
Bright  orient  Pearl,  alack !  too  timely  fhaded, 
Fair  Creature,  kill'd  too  foon  by  Death's  lliarp  Sting  5 
Like  a  green  Plumb,  that  hangs  upon  a  Tree, 
And  falls,  thro'  Wind,  before  the  Fall  fliould  be. 

3  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  Caufe  I  have, 
For  why  ?  Thou  lefts  me  nothing  in  thy  Will  5 
And  yet  thou  lefts  me  more  than  I  did  crave, 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  ftill  : 

O  yes  (dear  Friend)  I  Pardon  crave  of  thee, 

Thy  Difcontent  thou  didfl  bequeath  to  me. 
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Loves  Relief, 

FULL  many  a  glorious  Morning  have  I  feen. 
Flatter  the  Mountain  Tops  with  loveraign  Eye, 
Ki/fing  with  golden  Face  the  Meadow^s  green, 
Gilding  pale  Streams  with  heavenly  Alchumy  5 
Anon  permit  the  bafeft  Clouds  to  ride. 
With  ugly  R;ack  on  his  celeftial  Face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  World  his  Vifage  hide, 
Steahng  unfeen  to  Weft  with  this  Difgrace. 
Even  lo  my  Sun  one  early  Morn  did  lliine,, 
With  all  triumphant  Splendor  on  my  Brow; 
But  out,  alack  1  he  was  but  one  Hour  mine,, 
The  Region  Cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now.- 
Yet  him  for  this  my  Love  no  whit  difdaineth. 
Suns  of  the  World  may  ftain,  when  Heaven's  Sun  ftaineth. 

Why  didft  thou  promife  fuch  a  beauteous  Day,, 

And  make  me  travail  forth  without  my  Cloak,. 

To  let  bafe  Clouds  o'er-take  me  in  my  Way, 

Hiding  thy  Bravery  in  their  rotten  Smoke  ?. 

"Tis  not  enough,  that  thro'  the  Cloud  thou  break. 

To  dry  the  Rain  on  my  ftorm-beaten  Face ; 

For  no  Man  well  of  fuch  a  Salve  can  fpeak, 

That  heals  the  Wound,  and  cures  not  the  Difgrace  : 

Nor  can  thy  Shame  give  Phyfick  to  my  Grief, 

Tho  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  ftill  the  Lofs  5 

Th'  Offender's  Sorrow  lends  but  weak  Relief 

To  him,  that  beareth  ftrong  Offences  Lofs. 

Ah  I  but  thofe  Tears  are  Pearl  which  thy  Love  flieds. 

And  they  are  rich,  and  ranfom  all  ill  Deeds. 


No 
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No  more  be  griev'd  at  that,  which  thou  haft  done  5 
Rofes  have  Thorns,  arid  filver  Fountains  Mud, 
Clouds  and  EcHples  ftain  both  Moon  and  Sun, 
And  loathfom  Canker  Uves  in  fweeteft  Bud. 
All  Men  make  Faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorizing  thy  Trefpafs  with  Compare, 
My  felf  corrupting  falving  thy  Amifs, 
Excufing  their  Sins  more,  than  their  Sins  are  : 
For  to  my  fenfual  Fault  I  bring  in  Senfe, 
Thy  adverfe  Party  is  thy  Advocate, 
And  gainft  my  felf  a  lawful  Plea  commence  5 
Such  civil  War  is  in  my  Love  and  Hate, 

That  I  an  Acceflary  needs  muft  be 

To  xhat  fweet  Thief,  which  forely  robs  from  me. 


Unanimity. 

LE  T  me  confefs,  that  we  two  muft  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  Loves  are  one  3 
So  ill  all  thofe  Blots,  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  Help,  by  me  be  bom  alone. 
In  our  two  Loves  there  is  but  one  Refped:, 
Though  in  our  Lives  a  feparable  Spight, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  Love's  fole  ElTe(Si:, 
Yet  doth  it  fteal  fweet  Hours  from  Love's  Delight, 
I  may  not  ever- more  acknowledge  thee, 
Leaft  my  bewailed  Guilt  Oiould  do  thee  Shame  5 
Nor  thou  with  pubHck  Kindnefs  honour  me, 
Unlefs  thou  take  that  Honour  from  thy  Name. 
But  do  not  fo,  I  love  thee  in  fuch  fore, 
A.S  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  Report, 
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As  a  decrepit  Father  takes  Delight 
To  fee  his  adive  Child  do  Deeds  of  Youth, 
So  I  made  lame  by  Fortune's  deareft  Spight, 
Take  all  rtiy  Comfort  of  thy  Worth  and  Truth. 
For  whether  Beauty,  Birth,  or  Wealth,  of  Wit, 
Or  any  of  thefe  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
intitled  in  th^ir  Parts,  do  crowned  lit, 
I  make  my  Love  ingrafted  to  this  Store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  defpis'd, 
Whilft  that  this  Shadow  doth  fuch  Subftance  give, 
That  I  in  thy  Abundance  am  fuffic'd. 
And  by  a  Part  of  all  thy  Glory  live : 

Look  what  is  beft,  that  beft  I  wilh  in  thee, 
This  Wifli  I  have,  then  ten  times  happy  Me. 


Loath  to  depart* 

GOOD  Night,  good  Reft,  ah  !  neither  be  my  Share ! 
She  bad  good  Kight,  that  kept  my  Reft  away  3 
And  daft  me  to  a  Cabben  hang'd  with  Care, 
To  defcant  on  the  Doubts  of  my  Decay. 

Farewel  (cjuoth  fhe)  and  come  again  to  Morrow  : 
Farewel  I  could  not,  for  I  fupt  with  Sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  Parting  fweetly  did  flie  fmile. 

In  Scorn,  or  Friendfliip,  nill  I  confter  whether ; 

It  may  be  fhe  joy'd  to  jeft  at  my  Exile  3 

It  may  be  again  to  make  me  wander  thither. 

Wander  (a  Word)  for  Shadows  like  my  felf. 

As  take  the  Pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  Pelf 

Lord  1  how  mine  Eyes  throw  Gazes  to  the  Eaft  I 
My  Heart  doth  charge  the  Watch  3  the  Morning  Rife 
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Doth  fcite  each  moving  Senfe  from  idle  Reft, 

Not  daring  truft  the  OHice  of  mine  Eyes. 

While  ffhilomela  fits  and  fings,  I  fit  and  mark, 
And  wifli  her  Lays  were  tuned  like  the  Lark. 

For  fhe  doth  welcome  Day-light  with  her  Ditty, 

And  drives  away  darkdreaming  Night : 

The  Night  fo  packt,  I  poft  unto  my  Pretty  5 

Heart  hath  his  Hope,  and  Eyes  their  wiflied  Sight  5 

Sorrow  changed  to  Solace^  and  Solace  mixt  with  Sorrow, 
For  why,  flie  figh'd,  and  bad  me  come  to  morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  Night  would  poft  too  foon3 
But  now  are  Minutes  added  to  the  Hours  : 
To  fpite  me  now,  each  Minute  feems  an  Hour, 
Yet  not  for  me,  fhine  Sun  to  fuccour  Flowers. 

Pack  Night,  peep  Day,  good  Day,  of  Night  now  borrow, 
Short  Night,  to  Night,  and  length  thy  feir  to  Morrow. 


j4  Mafier-piece. 

MI  N  E  Eye  hath  play'd  the  Painter,  and  hath  fteel'd 
Thy  Beauty's  Form  in  Table  of  my  Heart : 
My  Body  is  the  Frame,  wherein  'tis  held. 
And  Perfpe(5tive  it  is  beft  Painters  Art. 
For  thro  the  Painter  muft  you  fee  his  Skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  Image  pi(5lur'd  lies. 
Which  in  my  Bofom's  Shop  is  hanging  ftilL 
That  hath  his  Windows  glazed  with  thine  Eyes. 
Now  fee  what  good  Turns  Eyes  for  Eyes  have  done, 
Mine  Eyes  have  drawn  thy  Shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  Windows  to  my  Brcaft,  where  thro  the  Sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee/ 


Yet 
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Yet  Eyes  this  Cunning  want  to  grace  their  Art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  fee,  know  not  the  Heart. 


Happinefs  in  Content. 

LE  T  thofe,  who  are  in  Favour  with  their  Stars, 
Of  pubUck  Honour,  and  proud  Titles  boaft  3 
Whilft  I,  whom  Fortune  of  fuch  Triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joye  in  that,  I  honour  molt. 
Great  Princes  Favourites  their  fair  Leaves  fpread  5 
But  as  the  Marigold  at  the  Sun's  Eye, 
And  in  themfelves  their  Pride  Ues  buried  5 
For  at  a  Frown  they  in  their  Glory  die. 
The  painful  Warriour  famoufed  for  Worth, 
After  a  thoufand  Vi<^ories  once  foil'd. 
Is  from  the  Book  of  Honour  razed  quite, 
,And  all  the  reft  forgot,  for  which  he  toil'd. 
Then  happy  I  that  love,  and  am  beloved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 


A  dutiful  Mejfage. 

LORD  of  my  Love,  to  whom  in  ValTalagc 
Thy  Merit  hath  my  Duty  ftrongly  knit  3 
To  thee  I  fend  this  written  Ambailage, 
To  witnefs  Duty,  not  to  fhew  my  Wit. 
Duty  fo  great,  with  Wit  fo  poor  as  mine. 
May  make  feem  bare,  in  wanting  Words  to  Hiew  it , 
But  that  I  hope  iome  good  Conceit  of  thine 
In  my  Soul's  Thought  (all  naked)  will  beftow  it. 


E  e  2 


Till 
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Till  whatfoever  Star,  that  guides  my  moving, 

Points  on  me  gracioufly  with  feir  Afped, 

And  puts  Apparrel  on  my  tattered  Loving, 

To  fhow  me  worthy  of  their  fweet  Refpe^^ 
Then  may  I  dear  to  boaft  how  I  do  love  thee. 
Till  then,  not  fhow  my  Head,  where  thou  may 'ft  prove  me. 


Go  and  come  quickly. 

HO  W  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  Way, 
When  that  I  feek  (my  weary  Travels  End) 
Doth  teach  that  Eafe  and  that  Repofe  to  fay. 
Thus  far  the  Miles  are  meafur  d  from  thy  Friend  ? 
The  Beaft,  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  Wo, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  Weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  feme  Inftind  the  Wretch  did  know 
His  Rider  lov'd  not  fpeed,  being  made  from  thee. 
The  bloody  Spur  cannot  provoke  him  on, 
That  fometimes  Anger  thmfts  into  his  Hide  3 
Which  heavily  he  anfwers  with  a  Groan, 
More  fliarp  to  me,  than  fpurring  to  his  Side : 
For  that  fame  Groan  doth  put  this  in  my  Mind, 
My  Grief  lies  onward,  and  my  Joy  behind. 

Thus  can  my  Love  excufe  the  flow  Offence 

of  my  dull  Bearer,  when  from  thee  I  fpeed. 

From  where  thou  art,  why  lliould  I  hafte  me  thence  ? 

Till  I  return,  of  porting  is  no  need. 

O  !  what  Excufe  will  my  poor  Beaft  then  find, 

When  fwift  Extremity  can  feem  but  flow  ? 

Then  fhould  I  fpur  tho  mounted  on  the  Wind, 

In  winged  Speed  no  Motion  fhall  I  know. 

Then  can  no  Horfe  with  my  Defire  keep  Pace, 

Therefore  Defire  (of  perfed  Love  being  made) 

Shall 
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Shall  neigh  no  dull  Flefli  in  his  fiery  Race, 

But  Love  for  Love,  thus  fhall  excufe  my  Jade. 
Since  from  thee  going,  he  went  wilful  flow, 
Towards  thee  III  run,  and  give  him  leave  ro  go. 


Two  faithful  Friends. 

MINE  Eye  and  Heart  are  at  a  mortal  War, 
How  to  divide  the  Conqueft  of  thy  Sight  : 
Mine  Eye,  my  Heart  their  Pidures  Sight  would  bar, 
My  Heart,  mine  Eye  the  Freedom  of  that  Right  5 
My  Heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  doft  lye  ? 
(A  Clofet  never  pierc'd  with  Chriftal  Eyes) 
But  the  Defendant  doth  that  Plea  deny, 
And  fays  in  him  their  fair  Appearance  lies. 
To  fide  this  Title,  is  impannelled 
A  Qiieft  of  Thoughts,  all  Tenants  to  the  Heart, 
And  by  their  Verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  Eyes  Moiety,  and  the  dear  Heart  s  Part  : 
As  thus  3  mine  Eyes  due  is  their  outward  Part, 
And  my  Heart's  Right  their  inward  Love  of  Heart, 

Betwixt  mine  Eye  and  Heart  a  League  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  Turns  now  unto  the  other  : 
When  that  mine  Eye  is  famifht  for  a  Look, 
Or  Heart  in  love  with  Sighs  himfelf  doth  fmotherj 
With  my  Love's  Pidure  then  my  Eye  doth  feaft, 
And  to  the  painted  Banquet  bids  my  Heart : 
Another  Time  mine  Eye  is  my  Heart's  Gueft, 
And  in  his  Thoughts  of  Love  doth  fhare  a  Part. 
So  either  by  the  Pidure  of  my  Love, 
Thy  felf  away,  are  prefent  ftill  with  me, 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  Thoughts  canft  move, 
And  I  am  ftill  with  them,  and  they  with  thee. 
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Or  if  they  fleep,  thy  Pidure  in  my  Sight 
Awakes  my  Heart,  to  Heart's  and  Eyes  Delight. 


Carelefs  NegJeff. 

HO  W  <:areful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  Way, 
Each  Trifle  under  trueft  Bars  to  thruft, 
That  to  my  Ufe  it  might  unufed  flay 
From  Hands  of  Fallliood,  in  fure  Wards  of  Truft  ? 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  Jewels  Trifles  are, 
Mofl:  worthy  Comfort,  now  my  greateft  Grief  5 
Thou  befl:  of  Deareft,  and  mine  only  Care, 
Art  left  the  Prey  of  every  vulgar  Thief. 
Thee  hav-e  I  not  lockt  up  in  any  Cheft, 
Save  where  thou  art  not  (though  I  feel  thou  art) 
Within  the  gentle  Clofure  of  my  Breaft, 
From  whence  at  Pleafure  thou  maift  come  and  part  5 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  ftoln,  I  fear  5 
For  Truth  proves  thievifli  for  -a  Prize  fo  dear. 


Stout  Rejolution. 

AGAINST  that  time  (if  ever  that  time  come) 
When  I  fhall  fee  thee  frown  on  my  Defeds, 
When  as  thy  Love  hath  caft  his  utmoft  Sum, 
Caird  to  that  Audit  by  advis'd  Refpects  3 
Againft  that  time,  when  thou  flialt  ftrangely  pafs, 
And  fcarcely  greet  me  with  that  Sun,  thine  Eye, 
When  Love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  Reafons  fnd  of  fettled  Gravity  : 

Againft 
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Againft  that  time  do  I  infconce  me  here 
'  Within  the  Knowledge  of  mine  own  Defert, 
And  this  my  Hand  againft  my  felf  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  Reafons  on  thy  Part  3 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  haft  the  Strength  of  Laws, 

Since  why  to  love,  I  can  alledge  no  Caufe. 


A  Duel 

IT  was  a  Lording's  Daughter, 
The  faireft  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  Mafter,  as  well  as  well  might  be ; 
Till  looking  on  an  Enghfhman, 
The  faireft  Eye  could  fee. 
Her  Fancy  fell  a  turning. 

JLong  was  the  Combat  doubtful. 
That  Love  with  Love  did  fight. 

To  leave  the  Mafter  lovelefs,  or  kill  the  gallant  Knight* 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  !  it  was  a  Spite 
Unto  the  filly  Damfel. 

But  one  muft  be  refijfed,  more  mickle  was  the  Pain, 
That  nothing  could  be  ufed,  to  turn  them  both  to  Gain  5 
For  of  the  two  the  trufty  Knight  -  • 

Was  wounded  with  Difdain, 
Alas  1  flie  could  not  help  it. 

Thus  Art  with  Arms  contending,  was  Victor  of  the  Day^ 
Which  by  a  Gifi:  of  Learning,  did  bear  the  Maid  away. 
Then  lullaby  1  the  learned  Man  hath  got  the  Lady  gay, 
For  jiow  my  Song  is  ended. 
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ON  a  Day  (alack  the  Day) 
Love,  whofe  Month  was  ever  Mt)', 
Spied  a  Bloflbm  pa/fing  Fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  Air. 
Through  the  velvet  Leaves  the  Wind, 
All  unieen  'gan  Paflage  find, 
That  the  Lover  (fick  to  Death) 
Wiflit  himfelf  the  Heaven's  Breath. 
Air  (quoth  he)  thy  Cheeks  may  blow  5 
Air  1  would  I  might  triumph  fo  I 
But  (alas)  my  Hand  hath  Iwom, 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  Throne  3 
Vow  (alack)  for  Youth  unmeet, 
Youth,  fo  apt  to  pluck  a  Sweet  3 
Thou,  for  whom  ev'n  Jon  would  fwear 
Juno  but  an  yEthiope  were, 
And  deny  himfelf  for  JoVr, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  Love- 


Lovers  Labour  loft. 

-  ,  'I 

MY  Flocks  feed  not,  my  Ewes  breed  not, 
My  Rams  fpecd  not,  all  is  amifs : 
Love  is  dying,  Faith's  defying. 
Heart  s  denying,  Caufer  of  this. 

All  my  merry  Jiggs  are  quite  forgot, 
JVll  my  Lady's  Love  is  loft  (God  wot) 
"Where  her  Faith  was  firmly  fixt  in  Love, 
There  a  Nay  is  plac'd  without  Remove. 

One 
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One  filly  Grofs  wrofight  all  my  Lofs  5 

O  1  frowning  Fortune,  curfed  fickle  Dame  \ 

For  now  I  fee  Inconftancy, 

More  in  Women,  than  in  Men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I,  all  Fears  fcorn  I, 

Love  hath  forlorn  me  living  ia  Thrall  : 

Heart  is  bleeding,  all  Help  needing  3 

O  !  cruel  Speeding,  fraughted  with  Gall  ! 

My  Shepherd's  Pipe  can  found  no  Deal, 

My  Weather's  Bell  rings  doleful  Knell, 

My  curtail  Dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd, 

Plays  nor  at  all,  but  feems  afraid  5 
With  Sighs  fo  deep,  procures  to  weep, 
In  howling  wife,  to  lee  my  doleful  Plight  j 
How  Sighs  refound  through  heartlefs  Ground, 
Like  a  thoufand  vanquiflit  Men  in  bloody  Fight, 

Clear  Wells  fpring  not,  fweet  Birds  fing  not, 
Green  Plants  bring  not  forth  their  Die : 
Herds  ftand  weeping.  Flocks  all  fleeping, 
Nymphs  black  peeping  fearfially. 
All  our  Pleafure  known  to  us  poor  Swains, 
All  our  merry  Meetings  on  the  Plains, 
All  our  Evening  Sport  from  us  is  fled  3 
All  our  Love  is  loft,  for  Love  is  dead. 

Farewell,  fweet  Love,  thy  hke  ne'er  was. 

For  a  fweet  Content  the  Caufe  of  all  my  Woe  3 

Poor  Condon  muft  live  alone, 

Other  Help  for  him  I  fee  that  there  is  none. 
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fVholeJome  Comfel, 

WH  E  N  as  thine  Eye  hath  chofe  the  Dame> 
And  Hard  the  Deer,  thou  fliouldft  ftrike  5 
Let  Rcafon  rule  things  worthy  Blame, 
As  well  as  Fancy  (partly  all  might) 
Take  Counfel  of  fome  wifer  Head, 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'ft  thy  Tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  Tongue  with  filed  Talk  5 
Leaft  fhe  fome  fubtil  Pradife  fmell. 
A  Cripple  foon  can  find  a  Halt  ! 

But  plainly  fay  thou  lov'ft  her  well. 

And  fet  her  Perfon  forth  to  Sale. 

What  though  her  frowning  Brows  be  bent  I 

Her  cloudy  Looks  will  calm  e  er  Night  5 

And  then  too  late  flie  will  repent. 

That  thus  dilTembled  her  Delight  : 
And  twice  defire  e'er  it  be  Day 
That,  which  with  Scorn  flic  put  away. 

What  though  fiie  ftrive  to  try  her  Strength, 
And  ban,  and  braul,  and  fay  thee  nay  ? 
Her  feeble  Force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  Craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  fay  : 

Had  Women  been  fo  ftrong  as  Men, 

In  Faith,  you  had  not  had  it  then. 

And  to  her  Will  frame  all  thy  Ways, 
Spare  not  to  fpend,  and  chiefly  there. 
Where  thy  Delert  may  merit  Praife 
By  ringing  in  thy  Lady's  Ear. 
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The  flrongeft  Caftle,  Tower,  and  Town, 
The  golden  Bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  aflured  Truft, 
And  in  thy  Sute  be  humble,  true  5 
Unlefs  thy  Lady  prove  unjuft, 
Pleafe  never  thou  to  chufe  a  New. 

When  time  fliall  ferve,  be  thou  not  flack. 

To  proffer  though  fhe  put  it  back. 

The  Wiles  and  Guiles,  that  Women  work, 
DifTembled  with  an  outward  Shew  5 
The  Tricks  and  Toys,  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  Cock  that  treads  them  fhall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  faid  full  oft, 
A  Woman's  Nay  doth  ftand  for  nought  I 

Think  Women  ftill  to  ftrive  with  Men, 
To  fin,  and  never  for  to  faint. 
There  is  no  Heaven,  (by  Holy  then) 
When  Time  with  Age  fliall  them  attaint. 
Were  Kifles  all  the  Joys  in  Bed, 
One  Woman  would  another  wed. 

But  fofi:  enough,  too  much  I  fear, 
Leaft  that  my  Miftrefs  hear  my  Song  3 
She  will  not  ftick  to  round  me  on  th'  Ear, 
To  teach  my  Tongue  to  be  fo  loflg. 

Yet  will  fhe  bluih,  here  be  it  faid. 

To  hear  her  Secrets  fo  bewraid. 
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Satfuiffe. 

SI  N  of  Self-love  pofTefleth  all  mine  Eye, 
And  all  my  Soul,  and  all  my  every  Part  5 
And  for  this  Sin  there  is  no  Remedy, 
It  is  fo  grounded  inward  in  my  Heart. 
Methinks  no  Face  fo  gracious  is,  as  mine. 
No  Shape  fo  true,  no  Truth  of  fuch  Account  5 
And  for  my  felf  mine  own  Worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  Worths  furmount. 
But  when  my  Glafs  (hews  me  my  felf  indeed, 
Beated  and  chop'd  with  tann'd  Antiquity, 
Mine  own  Self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self,  fo  felf-loving,  were  Iniquity  : 

'Tis  thee  (my  Self)  that  for  my  felf  I  praife, 
Painting  my  Age  with  Beauty  of  thy  Days. 


^  living  Monument. 

No T  Marble,  nor  the  guilded  Monument 
Of  Princes,  fliall  out-live  this  powerful  Rhime5 
But  you  fhall  fliine  more  bright  in  thefe  Contents, 
Than  unfwept  Stone,  befmeer'd  with  fluttifh  Time. 
When  wafteful  War  fliall  Statues  overturn. 
And  Broils  root  out  the  Work  of  Mafonry  5 
ISIor  Mars  his  Sword,  nor  War  s  quick  Fire  fliall  burn 
The  living  Record  of  your  Memory. 
'Gainfl;  Death,  and  all  oblivious  Enmity, 
Shall  you  pace  forth,  your  Praife  fliall  flill  find  Room, 
Even  in  the  Eyes  of  all  Pofterity, 
That  wear  this  World  out  to  the  ending  Doom. 
So  till  the  Judgment,  that  your  felf  arife, 
You, live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  Lovers  Eyes. 

Fatniliarify 
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Familiarity  breeds  Contempt. 

SO  am  I  as  the  Rich,  whofe  blefled  Key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  fweet  up-locked  Treafure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  Hour  furvey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  Point  of  feldom  Pleafure. 
Therefore  are  Feafts  fo  folemn  and  fo  rare  3 
Since  feldom  coming  in  the  long  Year  fet, 
Like  Stones  of  Worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  Captain  Jewels  in  the  Carconet. 
So  is  the  Time,  that  keeps  you,  as  my  Chefi-, 
Or  as  the  Wardrobe,  which  the  Robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  fome  fpecial  Inftant  fpecial  blejfl, 
By  new  unfoulding  his  imprifon'd  Pride. 

BlclTed  are  you,  whofe  Worthinefs  gives  Scope, 
Being  had  to  triumph,  being  lackt  to  hope. 


Patiens  Armatus, 

Is  it  thy  Will,  thy  Image  fliould  keep  open 
My  heavy  Eye-lids  to  the  weary  Night  ? 
Doft  thou  defire  my  Slumbers  (hou'd  be  broken, 
While  Shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  my  Sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  Spirit,  that  thou  fend 'ft  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  Deeds  to  pry  5 
To  find  out  Shames  and  Idle  Hours  in  me, 
The  Scope  and  Tenure  of  thy  Jealoufy  ? 
O!  no,  thy  Love  tho'  much,  is  not  fo  great. 
It  is  my  Love,  that  keeps  mine  Eye  awake  3 
Mine  own  true  Love,  that  doth  my  Reft  defeat, 
To  play  the  Watch-man  ever  for  thy  fake. 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilft  thou  doft  wake  elfe- where, 
From  me  far  ofl^  with  others  all  too  near. 

A 
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A  ValediQion. 

O  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
When  you  lliall  hear  the  furly,  fullen  Bell 
Give  Warning  to  the  W^orld,  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  World  with  vileft  Worms  to  dwell. 
Nay  if  you  read  this  Line,  remember  not 
The  Hand,  that  writ  it  5  for  I  love  you  fo, 
That  I  in  your  fweet  Thoughts  wou'd  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then,  fliould  make  you  woe. 
O  !  if  (I  lay)  you  look  upon  this  Verfe, 
When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  Clay, 
Do  not  fo  much  as  my  poor  Name  rehearfe, 
But  let  your  Love  even  with  my  Life  decay  5 

Leaft  the  wife  World  fhould  look  into  your  Moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me,  after  I  am  gone. 

'  O !  leaft  the  World  fliould  task  you  to  recite, 
What  Merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  fliould  love  3 
After  my  Death  (dear  Love !)  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove  5 
Unlefs  you  would  devife  fome  vertuous  Lye, 
To  do  more  for  me  now,  than  mine  own  Defeit, 
And  hang  more  Praife  upon  deceafed  I, 
Than  niggard  Truth  wou'd  willingly  impart. 
O  1  leaft  your  true  Love  may  feem  falfe  in  this, 
That  you  for  Love  fpeak  well  of  me  untrue  5 
My  Name  be  buried  where  my  Body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  fhame  nor  me,  nor  you  : 
For  I  am  fham'd  by  that,  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  fo  fhould  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

But  be  contented,  when  that  fell  Arreft, 
Without  all  Bail,  fliall  carry  me  away-. 
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My  Life  hath  in  this  Line  Tome  Interell^ 
Which  for  Memorial  ftiU  with  thee  fliall  ftay. 
When  thou  revieweft  this,  thou  dofi;  review, 
The  very  Part  was  confecrate  to  thee  : 
The  Earth  can  have  but  Earth,  which  is  his  due^ 
My  Sprite  is  thine  the  better  Part  of  me. 
So  then  thou  haft  but  loft  the  Dregs  of  Life, 
The  Prey  of  Worms,  my  Body  being  dead  5 
The  Coward  Conqueft  of  a  Wretches  Knife, 
Too  bafe  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  Worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 


Nil  magnis  Invidia. 

THAT  thou  art  blam'd  fliall  not  be  thy  Defed, 
For  Slanders  Mark  was  ever  yet  the  Fair  3 
The  Ornament  of  Beauty  is  fulpe^t, 
A  Crow  that  flies  in  Heaven's  fweeteft  Air. 
So  thou  be  good.  Slander  doth  but  approve 
Their  Worth  the  greater  being  woo'd  of  Tim6  j 
For  Canker  Vice  the  fweeteft  Bud$  doth  love. 
And  thou  prefent'ft  a  pure  unftained  Prime. 
Thou  haft  paft  by  the  Ambufli  of  young  Days, 
Either  not  aflail'd,  or  Vi<^or  being  charged  3 
Yet  this  thyPraife  cannot  be  fo  thy  Praife, 
To  tie  up  Envy,  evermore  inlarg'd  5 

If  fome  fufped  of  111,  mask  not  thy  Show, 

Then  thou  alone  Kingdoms  of  Hearts  fliouldft  owe. 
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Love-Jtck. 

OHow  I  faint,  when  I  of  you  do  write  ! 
Knowing  a  better  Spirit  doth  ufe  your  Name, 
And  in  the  Praife  thereof  Ipends  all  his  Might, 
To  make  me  tongue-ty'd  (peaking  of  your  fame. 
;  But  fince  your  Worth  (wide  as  the  Ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudeft  Sail  doth  bear, 
My  fancy  Bark  (inferior  far  to  his) 
On  your  broad  Main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  flialloweft  Help  will  hold  me  up  a-float, 
Whilft  he  upon  your  foundlefs  Deep  doth  ride  5 
^  Or  (being  wrackt)  I  am  a  worthlefs  Boat, 
He  of  tall  Building,  and  of  goodly  Pride. 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  call  away. 
The  worft  was  this,  my  Love  was  my  Decay. 

^  '  Or  fhall  I  live  your  Epitaph  to  make  ? 
Or  you  furvive  when  'I  in  Earth  am  rotten  ? 
From  hence  your  Memory  Death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  Part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  Name  from  hence  immortal  Life  (hall  have, 
Tho  I  (once  gone)  to  all  the  World  muft  dye  3 
The  Earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  Grave, 
When  you  intombed  in  Mens  Eyes  fhall  he  3 
Your  Monument  fhall  be  my  gentle  Verfe, 
;:Which  Eyes  not  yet  created,  ihall  o'er-read  5 
And  Tongues  to  be,  your  Being  fhall  rehearfe, 
J^'hen  all  the  Breathers  of  this  World  are  dead  5 
*_You  ftill  fhall  live  (fuch  Vertue  hath  my  Pen) 
W  here  Breath  moft  breathes,  e'ert  in  the  Mouths  of  Men. 
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The  Picture  of  true  Love. 

LE  T  me  not  to  the  Marriage  of  true  Minds 
Admit  Impediments  5  Love  is  not  Love, 
Which  alters  when  it  Alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  Remover  to  remove. 
Onol  it  is  an  ever  fixed  Mark, 
That  looks  on  Tempefts  and  is  neverfhakenj 
It  is  the  Star  to  every  wandring  Bark, 
Whofe  Worth's  unknown,  altho  his  Height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  Fool,  tho  rofie  Lips  and  Cheeks 
Within  his  bending  Sickle's  Compafs  come  3 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  Hours  and  Weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  Edge  of  Doom. 
If  this  be  Error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  Man  ever  loved. 


In  Vraife  of  his  Love, 

IG  R  A  N  T  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Mufe, 
And  therefore  may 'ft  without  Attaint  o'er4ook 
The  dedicated  Words  which  Winters  ufe 
Of  their  fair  SubjeiV,  bleffing  every  BooL 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  Knowledge  as  in  Hew. 
Finding  thy  Worth  a  Limit  paft  my  Praife, 
And  therefore  are  inforc'd  to  feek  anew 
Some  freflier  Stamp  of  the  time^bettering  Days 
And  do  fo  love,  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  ftrained  Touches  Rhetorick  can  len<i, 
Thou  truly  fair,  wert  truly  fympathiz'd. 
In  true  plain  Words,  by  thy  true-telling  Friend. 
And  their  grofs  Painting  might  be  better  us'd. 
Where  Cheeks  need  Blood  ,  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 
Vol.  VII.  G  g  J 
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I  neve^r  faw,  that  yon  did  Painting  need, 

And  therefore  to  you  Fair  no  Painting  fet. 

I  found  (or  thought  I  found)  you  did  exceed 

The  barren  tender  of  a  Poet's  Debt : 

And  therefore  have  I  flept  in  your  Report  5 

That  you  your  felf  being  extant  well  might  fliow, 

How  far  a  modern  Qiiill  doth  come  too  fhort, 

Speaking  of  Worth,  what  Worth  in  you  doth  grow. 

This  Silence  of  my  Sin  you  did  impute, 

Which  fhall  be  moft  my  Glory,  being  dumb  3 

For  I  impair  not  Beauty  being  mute, 

When  others  wou'd  give  Life,  and  bring  a  Tomb. 

There  lives  more  Life  in  one  of  your  fair  Eyes, 

Than  both  your  Poets  can  in  Praife  devife. 

^'ho  is  it,  that  fays  moft,  which  can  fay  more, 

Than  this  rich  Praife,  that  you  alone  are  you  ? 

In  whofe  Confine  immured  is  the  Store, 

Which  fhould  Example,  v/here  your  Equal  grew. 

Lean  Penurie  within  that  Pen  doth  dwell. 

That  to  his  Subjed:  lends  not  fome  fmall  Glory : 

But  he,  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell, 

That  You  are  You,  fo  dignifies  his  Story. 

Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 

Not  making  worfc  what  Nature  made  fo  clear, 

And  fuch  a  Counter-part  fhall  fame  his  Writ, 

Making  him  ftill  admir'd  every  where. 

You  to  your  beauteous  Blefling  add  a  Curfe, 

Being  fond  of  Praife,  which  makes  your  Praifes  worfe. 

My  Tongue-ty'd  Mufe  in  Manners  holds  her  ftill, 
While  Comments  of  your  Praife  richly  compiled, 
Referve  their  Characfler  with  golden  Quill, 
And  precious  Phrafe  by  all  the  Mufes  fiU'd. 

I 
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I  think  good  Thoughts,  whilft  others  write  good  Words, 

And  Uke  unletter'd  Clerk  ftill  cry  Amen 

To  every  Hymn,  that  able  Spirit  affords, 

In  pohfht  Form  of  welWefined  Pen. 

Hearing  you  praifed,  I  fay  'tis  fo,  'tis  true, 

And  to  the  moft  of  Praife  add  fomething  more. 

But  that  is  in  my  Thought,  whofe  Love  to  you 

(Tho'  Words  come  hind-moft)  holds  his  Rank  before  : 
Then  others,  for  the  breath  of  Words,  refpe(fl 
Me  for  my  dumb  Thoughts,  fpeaking  in  EfFe(^^:. 


A  Rejignation. 

WA  S  it  the  proudfull  Sail  of  his  great  Verfe, 
Bound  for  the  Prize  of  (all  too  precious)  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  Thoughts  in  my  Brain  rehearfe, 
Making  their  Tomb  the  Womb  wherein  they  grew  ? 
Was  it  his  Spirit,  by  Spirits  taught  to  write, 
Above  a  mortal  Pitch,  that  ftruck  me  dead  ? 
No  neither  he,  nor  his  Compeers  by  Night 
Giving  him  Aid,  my  Verfe  aftonifhed. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  Ghofl 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  Intelligence, 
As  Victors  of  my  Silence  cannot  boaft  3 
I  was  not  fick  or  any  fear  from  thence. 

But  when  your  Countenance  fill'd  up  his  Line, 
Then  lack't  I  Matter,  that  infeebl'd  mine. 

Farewel,  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  pofle/Ting, 
And  Uke  enough  thou  know  ft  thy  Eflimate  : 
The  Charter  of  thy  Worth  gives  thee  releailng  : 
My  Bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  ^ranting, 
And  for  that  Riches,  where  is  my  Deierving  ? 

Gg  2  The 
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The  Caufe  of  this  fair  Gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  fo  my  Patent  back  again  is  fwerving. 
Thy  lelf  thou  gav  ft,  thy  own  Worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me  to  whom  thou  gav'ft  it  elfe  miftaking  • 
So  thy  great  Gift  upon  Mifprifion  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  Judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  Dream  doth  flatter. 
In  Sleep  a  King,  but  waking  no  fuch  matter. 


Sympathizing  Love. 

A fell  upon  a  Day, 
In  the  merry  Month  of  May^ 
Sitting  in  a  pleafant  Shade, 
Which  a  Grove  of  Myrtles  m^de  5 
Beafts  did  leap  and  Birds  did  ling. 
Trees  did  grow,  and  Plants  did  ipring  : 
Every  thing  did  banifh  Moan, 
-  Save  the  Nightingale  alone. 
She  (poor  Bird  !  as  all  forlorn. 
Leaned  her  Breaft  up-till  a  Thorn, 
And  there  lung  the  doleful'ft  Ditty,, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  Pitty  : 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  fhe  cry, 
Ttru^  Teru,  by  and  by. 
That  to  hear  her  fo  complain, 
Scarce  1  could  from  Tears  refrain  : 
For  her  Griefs  fo  lovely  fhown. 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah  1  (thought  I)  thou  mourn'ft  in  vain, 
None  takes  Pity  on  thy  Pain  5 
SeaOefs  Trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ruthlefs  Bears,  they  will  not  chear  thee.  3, 
King  Taiulicn  he  is  ckad  3 
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All  thy  Friends  are  lapp'd  in  Lead  3 
All  thy  fellow  Birds  do  fing, 
Careleis  of  thy  forrowing  : 
Whilft  as  fickle  Fortune  Imil'd, 
Thou,  and  I,  were  both  beguil'd. 
Every  one,  that  flatters  thee, 
Is  no  Friend  in  Mifery. 
Words  are  eafie,  like  the  Wind, 
Faithful  Friends  are  hard  to  find  : 
Every  Man  will  be  thy  Friend, 
Whilfl:  thou  haft  wherewith  to  fpend  : 
But  if  ftore  of  Crowns  be  fcant, 
No  Man  will  fupply  thy  Want, 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call : 
And  with  fuch  like  Flattering, 
Pity  but  he  was  a  King^ 
If  he  be  addi(5l  to  Vice, 
Quickly  him  they  will  intice.  ' 
If  to  Women  he  be  bent. 
They  have  him  at  Commandment. 
But  if  Fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then  farewel  his  great  Renown. 
They,  that  fawn'd  on  him  before,  , 
Ufe  his  Company  no  more. 
He,  that  is  thy  Friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  Need. 
If  thou  forrow,  he  will  weep  5 
If  thou  awake,  he  cannot  fleep. 
Thus  of  every  Grief  in  Heart, 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  Part. 
Thefe  are  certain  Signs  to  know 
Faithful  Friend,  from  flattering  Foe, 
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A  Requeji  to  his  fcornful  Love. 

WHEN  thou  flialc  be  difpos'd  to  fee  me  light, 
And  place  my  Merit  in  the  Eye  of  Scorn,. 
Upon  thy  Side,  againft  thy  felf  III  fight, 
And  prove  thee  Vertuous,  tho'  thou  art  Forfworri. 
With  mine  own  Weaknefs  being  beft  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  Part  I  can  fet  down  a  Story 
-Of  Faults  concealed,  wherein  I  am  attainted  : 
That  thou  in  lofing  me,  fhalt  win  much  Glory  : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  Gainer  too. 
For  bending  all  my  loving  Thoughts  on  thee, 
The  Injuries  that  to  my  lelf  I  doe. 
Doing  thee  Vantage,  double  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  Love,  to  thee  I  fo  belong, 
.That  for  thy  Right,  my  felf  will  bear  all  Wrong. 

Say  that  thou  didft  forfake  me  for  fome  Fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  Offence  ^ 
Speak  of  my  Lamenefs,  and  I  ftraight  will  halt  j 
Againfl  thy  Reafons  making  no  Defence. 
Thou  canft  not  (Love)  difgrace  me  half  fo  ill, 
To  fet  a  a  Form  upon  defired  Change, 
As  1 11  my  felf  difgrace  3  knowing  thy  Will, 
I  will  Acc]|uaintance  ftrangle,  and  look  ftrange  ^ 
-Be.abfent  from  thy  Walks  and  in  my  Tongue, 
Thy  iweet  beloved  Name  no  more  fliall  dwell. 
Left  I  (too  much  profane)  fhould  do  it  ^'rong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  Acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  ?gainfl:  my  felf  I'll  vow  Debate, 
For  I  muft  ne'er  Love  him,  whom  thou  dofl  Hate. 

Then  Hate  me  when  thou  wijt  3  if  ever,  now, 
Kow  while  the  World  is  bent  my  Deeds  to  crofs  5 
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Joyn  with  the  Spight  of  Fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after^Lofs  : 

AK  1  do  not,  when  my  Heart  hath  Tcapt  this  So  trow, 

Come  in  the  Rereward  of  a  Conquer'd  Woe  ! 

Give  not  a  windy  Night  a  rainy  Morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  Overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  lafi:, 

\v'hen  other  petty  Griefs  have  done  their  Spight  5 

But  in  the  Onfet  come,  fo  fliall  I  tafte 

At  firft  the  very  worft  of  Fortune's  might. 

And  other  Strains  of  Woe,  which  now  feem  Woe, 
Compar'd  with  lofs  of  thee,  will  not  feem  fo. 

Some  glory  in  their  Birth,  fome  in  their  Skill  5 
Some  in  their  Wealth  5  fome  in  their  Bodies  force  5 
Some  in  their  Garments  tho'  new-fangled  ill  5 
Some  in  their  Hawks  and  Hounds,  fome  in  their  Horfe 
And  every  Humour  hath  his  adjund  Pleafure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  Joy  above  the  reft. 
But  thefe  Particulars  are  not  my  Meafure, 
All  thefe  I  better  in  one  general  Beft. 
Thy  Love  is  better,  than  Jiigh  Birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  Wealth,  prouder  than  Garments  Coft  5 
Of  more  Delight,  than  Hawks  or  Horfes  be  : 
And  having  thee,  of  all  Mens  Pride  I  boaft. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayft  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  moft  Wretched  make. 
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A  Lover's  Affection,   tho'  his  Love  prove  Un- 

conjiant. 

BUT  do  thy  vvorfl:  to  fteal  thy  felf  away. 
For  Term  of  Life  thou  art  ailured  mine  3 
And  Life  no  longer,  than  my  Love  will  ftay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  Love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worfl;  of  Wrongs, 
When  in  the  lead  of  them  my  Life  hath  End  5 
I  lee  a  better  State  to  me  belongs, 
Than  that,  which  on  my  Humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canft  not  vex  me  with  inconftant  Mind, 
Since  that  my  Life  on  thy  Revolt  doth  lie. 
Oh !  what  a  happy  Title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  Love,  happy  to  die  ! 

But  what's  fo  blefled  Fair  that  fears  no  Blot  ? 
Thou  mayfl  be  Falfe,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 

So  fhall  I  live,  fuppofing  thou  art  true. 

Like  a  deceived  Husband  5  fo  Love's, Face 

May  ftill  feem  Love  to  me,  tho'  alter'd  new : 

Thy  Looks  with  me,  thy  Heart  in  other  Place. 

For  there  can  live  no  Hatred  in  thine  Eye, 

Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  Change. 

In  manies  Looks  the  falfe  Heart's  Hiftory 

Is  writ  in  Moods,  and  Frowns,  and  Wrinkles  ftrange : 
,  But  Heaven  in  thy  Creation  did  decree, 
^.^yhat  in  thy  Face  fweet  Love  fliould  ever  dwell  3 

"^'hate'er  thy  Thoughts,  or  thy  Heart's  workings  be, 

Thy  Looks  fliall  nothing  thence  but  Sweetneis  tell. 
How  like  Exk'^s  Apple  doth  thy  Beauty  grow, 
If  thy  fweet  Vertue  anfwer  not  thy  Show  ? 


They 
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They  that  have  Power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  Thing,  they  muft  do  Show, 
Who  moving  others,  are  themfelves  as  Stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  Temptation  flow  5 
They  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  Graces, 
And  husband  Nature's  Riches  from  Expence  3 
They  are  the  Lords  and  Owners  of  their  Faces, 
Others  but  Stewards  of  their  Excellence. 
The  Summer  s  Flower  is  to  the  Summer  fweet, 
Tho'  to  it  felf  it  only  live  and  die  5 
But  if  that  Flower  with  bafe  Infe(5lion  meet. 
The  bafeft  Weed  out-braves  his  Dignity : 

For  fweeteft  things  turn  fowereft  by  their  Deeds, 
Lillies  that  fefter,  fmell  far  worfe  than  Weeds. 

How  fweet  and  lovely  doft  thou  make  the  Shame, 
Which  like  a  Canker  in  the  fragrant  Rofe, 
Doth  ipot  the  Beauty  of  thy  budding  Name  ? 
Oh !  in  what  Sweets  doft  thou  thy  Sins  inclofe ! 
That  Tongue,  that  tells  the  Story  of  thy  Days, 
(Making  lafcivious  Comments  on  thy  Sport) 
Cannot  difpraife  5  but  in  a  kind  of  Praife, 
Naming  thy  Name,  blefles  an  ill  Report. 
Oh  1  what  a  Manlion  have  thofe  Vices  got, 
Which  for  their  Habitation  choofe  out  thee  I 
Where  Beauty's  Veil  doth  cover  every  Blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  Fair,  that  Eyes  can  fee  1 
Take  heed  (dear  Heart  1)  of  this  large  Privilege, 
The  hardeft  Knife  ill  us'd  doth  lofe  his  Edge, 


Vo  l.  VII. 
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Complaint  for  his  Lover^s  Ahfence. 

HOW  like  a  Winter  hath  my  Abfcnce  been 
From  thee,  the  Pleafure  of  the  fleeting  Year  I 
What  Freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  Days  fcen  I 
What  old  December  s  Barenefs  every  v^here  ? 
And  yet  this  Time  remov'd  was  Summer's  Time  5 
The  teeming  Autumn  big  with  rich  Increafc, 
Bearing  the  wanton  Burthen  of  the  Prime, 
Like  widow'd  Wombs  after  their  Lord's  Deceafe. 
Yet  this  abundant  Ifliie  feem'd  to  me, 
But  Hope  of  Orphans  and  un-father'd  Fruit  5 
For  Summer  and  his  Pleafures  wait  on  thee, 
And  thou  away,  the  very  Birds  are  mute : 
Or  if  they  fing,  'tis  with  fo  dull  a  Chear, 
That  Leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  Winters  near. 

From  you  have  I  been  abfent  in  the  Spring, 

When  proud  py'd  A^rll^  dreft  in  all  his  Trim, 

Hath  put  a  Spirit  of  Youth  in  every  thing  5 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh  d  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Yet  not  the  Lays  of  Birds,  nor  the  fweet  Smell 

of  different  Flowers  in  Odour  and  in  Hew, 

Cou'd  make  me  any  Summer's  Story  tell  5 

Or  from  their  proud  Lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew. 

Kor  did  I  wonder  at  the  Lillies  White, 

"Nor  praife  the  deep  Vermilion  in  the  Rofe  3 

They  were  but  fweet,  but  Figures  of  Delight, 

Drawn  after  you,  you  Pattern  of  all  thofe. 
Yet  feem'd  it  Winter  ftill,  and  you  away. 
As  with  your  Shadow,  I  with  thefe  did  play. 

The  forward  Violet  thus  did  I  chide, 

Sweet  Thief !  whence  <lidft  thou  ileal  thy  Sweet  that  fmells. 
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Tf  not  from  my  Love's  Breath  ?  The  purple  Pride, 

Which  on  thy  foft  Cheek  for  Complexion  dwells, 

In  my  Love's  Veins  thou  haft  too  grofly  dy'd  : 

The  Lilly  I  condemned  for  thy  Hand, 

And  Buds  of  Marjoram  had  ftol  n  thy  Hair, 

The  Rofes  fearfully  on  Thorns  did  ftand, 

One  blufhing  Shame,  another  white  Defpair  5 

A  third  nor  red,  nor  white,  had  ftol'n  of  both, 

And  to  his  Robb  ry  had  annext  thy  Breath  5 

But  for  his  Theft,  in  Pride  of  all  his  Growth, 

A  vengefiil  Canker  eat  him  up  to  Death. 
More  Flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  fee. 
But  Sweet,  or  Colour,  it  had  ftol'n  from  thee. 


jin  Invocation  to  his  Mufe. 

WHERE  art  thou  Mufe,  that  thou  forget 'ft  fo  long, 
To  fpeak  of  that,  which  gives  thee  all  thy  Might  i 
Spend'ft  thou  thy  Fury  on  fome  worthlefs  Song, 
Darkning  thy  Power  to  lend  bafe  Subjeds  Light  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Mufe,  and  ftraight  redeem. 
In  gentle  Numbers,  Time  fo  idely  fpent  5 
Sing  to  the  Ear,  that  doth  thy  Lays  efteem. 
And  give  thy  Pen  both  Skill  and  Argument. 
Rife,  refty  Mufe,  my  Love's  fweet  Face  furvey, 
If  Time  hath  any  Wrinkle  graven  there  j 
If  any,  be  a  Satire  to  Decay, 
And  make  Time's  Spoils  defpifed  every  where. 

Give  my  Love  Fame,  fafter  than  Time  wafts  Life, 
So  thou  prevent'ft  his  Scithe,  and  crooked  Knife. 

Oh  1  truant  Mufe !  what  fliall  be  thy  Amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  Truth  in  Beauty  dy  'd  ? 


Hh  1 


But 
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But  Truth  and  Beauty  on  my  Love  depends : 

So  dofl  thou  too,  and  therein  dignify 'd. 

Make  anfwer,  Mufe,  wilt  thou  not  haply  fay, 

Truth  needs  no  Colour  with  his  Colour  fixt  j 

Beauty  no  Pencil,  Beauty's  Truth  to  lay  5 

But  beft  is  beft,  if  never  intermixt. 

Becaufe  he  needs  no  Praiie,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 

Excufe  no  Silence  fo,  for't  lies  in  thee, 

To  make  her  much  out-live  a  gilded  Tomb, 

And  to  be  prais'd  of  Ages  yet  to  Be. 

Then  do  thy  Office,  Mufe,  I  teach  thee  how, 
To  make  her  feem  long  hence,  as  flie  (hows  now. 


Conjtant  Affe&ion. 

TO  me,  fair  Love,  you  never  can  be  Old ; 
For  as  you  were  when  firft  your  Eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  feems  your  Beauty  ftill.  Three  Winters  cold 
Have  from  the  Forefts  fhook  three  Summers  Pride  5 
Three  beauteous  Springs  to  yellow  Autumn  turn'd. 
In  Procefs  of  the  Seafons,  have  I  feen  5 
Three  April  Perfumes  in  three  hoc  Junes  burn'd, 
Since  firfl  I  faw  you  frefli,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  !  yet  doth  Beauty,  like  a  Dial-Hand, 
Steal  from  his  Figure,  and  no  Place  perceiv'd. 
So  your  fweet  Hew,  which  methinks,  ftill  does  ftand, 
Hath  Motion,  and  mine  Eye  may  be  deceived  5 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  Age  unbred, 
E'er  yoh  was  born,  was  Beauty's  Summer  dead. 

Let  not  my  Love  be  call'd  Idolatry, 
Nor  my  Beloved  as  an  Idol  Show  3 
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Since  all  alike  my  Songs  and  Praifes  be 

To  one,  of  one,  ftill  luch,  and  ever  fo  : 

Kind  is  my  Love  to  day,  to  morrow  kind. 

Still  conftant  in  a  wondrous  Excellence  5 

Therefore  my  Verfe  to  Conftancy  confia  d. 

One  thing  expre/Iing,  leaves  out  Diflference. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  Argument  3 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  Words  5 

And  in  this  Change  is  my  Invention  fpent. 

Three  Theams  in  one,  which  wondrous  Scope  affords* 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone  3 
Which  three,  till  now,  have  never  fate  in  one. 

When  in  the  Chronicle  of  wafted  Time, 

I  fee  Defcriptions  of  the  faireft  Wights, 

And  Beauty  making  beautiful  old  Rhime, 

In  praife  of  Ladies  dead,  and  lovely  Knights  : 

Then  in  the  Blazon  of  fweet  Beauty's  beft,  j 

Of  Hand,  of  Foot,  of  Lip,  of  Eye,  of  Brow, 

I  fee  their  antick  Pen  would  have  expreft  ' 

E'en  fuch  a  Beauty  as  you  mafternow.  , 

So  all  their  Praifes  are  but  Prophecies 

Of  this  our  Time,  all  you  prefiguring  5 

And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  Eyes,  ' 

They  had  not  ftill  enough  your  Worth  to  fing : 
For  we  who  now  behold  thefe  prefent  Days, 
Have  Eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  Tongues  to  praife. 


Amazement 
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jimazement, 

MY  Love  is  ftrengthncd,  tW  more  weak  in  feemingj 
I  love  not  lefs,  tho'  Icfs  the  Show  appear : 
That  Love  is  merchandiz  e!,  whofe  rich  Elleeming 
The  Owner  s  Tongue  doth  publifh  every  where. 
Our  Love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  Spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  in  my  Lays  3 
As  Philomel  in  Summer's  Front  doth  fing, 
And  ftops  his  Pipe  in  Growth  of  riper  Days. 
"Not  that  the  Summer  is^  kfs  plealant  now, 
Than  when  her  mournful  Hymns  did  hufli  the  Night  j 
But  that  wild  Mufick  burthens  every  Bough, 
And  Sweets  grown  common  lofe  their  dear  Delight. 
Therefore  like  her  I  fometime  hold  my  Tongue, 
Becaufe  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  Song. 

Alack  1  what  Poverty  my  Mufe  brings  forth  ! 

That  having  fuch  a  Scope  to  fliow  her  Pride, 

The  Argument  all  bare,  is  of  more  Worth, 

Than  when  it  hath  my  added  Praife  befide. 

Oh  !  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write ! 

Look  in  your  Glafs,  and  there  appears  a  Face, 

That  overgoes  my  blunt  Invention  quite, 

DuUing  my  Lines,  and  doing  me  Difgrace. 

Were  it  nor  finftil  then,  ftriving  to  mend. 

To  marr  the  Subject  that  before  was  well  ? 

For  to  no  other  pafs  my  Verfes  tend, 

Than  of  your  Graces,  and  your  Gifts  to  tell  3 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  Verfe  can  fit. 
Your  own  Glafs  fliows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 


A 
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A  Diver's  Excufe  for  his  long  Ahfence. 

OH !  never  fay  that  I  was  felfe  of  Heart, 
Tho'  Abfence  feem'd  my  Flame  to  qualify  5 
As  eafie  might  I  from  my  felf  depart, 
As  from  my  Soul  which  in  my  Breaft  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  Home  of  Love  5  if  I  have  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again 
Juft  to  the  Time,  not  with  the  Time  exchanged  ^ 
So  that  my  felf  bring  Water  for  my  Stain. 
Never  believe,  tho'  in  my  Nature  reign'd 
All  Frailties,  that  befiege  all  Kinds  of  Blood, 
That  it  could  fo  prepolleroufly  be  ftain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  Sum  of  Good : 
For  nothing  this  wide  Univerfe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  Rofe  in  it,  thou  art  my  All. 

Alas  1  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there  5 

And  made  my  felf  a  Motley  to  the  View  5 

Gor'd  mine  own  Thoughts,  fold  cheap  what  is  moft-deat*^ 

Made  old  Offences  of  AfFedions  new. 

Moft  tme  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  Truth 

Afcance  and  ftrangely  :  But  by  all  above, 

Thefe  Blenches  gave  my  Heart  another  Youth, 

And  worfe  Aifays  prov'd  thee  my  beft  of  Love. 

Now  all  is  done,  have  what  fliall  have  no  End,  - 

Mine  Appetite  I  never  more  will-  grind 

On  newer  Proof,  to  try  an  older  Friend, 

A  God  in  Love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  Heaven  the  beft. 
E'en  to  thy  pure  and  moft  moft  loving  Breaft. 
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A  Complaint. 

OH  !  For  my  fake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  Goddefs  of  my  harmlefs  Deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  Life  provide, 
Than  pubhck  Means  which  pubHck  Manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  Name  receives  a  Brand, 
And  almoil  thence  my  Nature  is  fubdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  Hke  the  Dyers  Hand. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wifli  I  were  renewed  5 
Whilft  like  a  wilHng  Patient  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  Eyfel  gainfl:  my  ftrong  Infed:ion, 
No  Bitternefs,  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  Penance  to  coxttdc  Correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  Friend,  and  I  aflure  ye, 
E'en  that  your  Pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

Your  Love  and  Pity  doth  th'Impre/fion  fill. 
Which  vulgar  Scandal  ftamp'd  upon  my  Brow  : 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well,  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er^skreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all,  the  World  and  I  muft  ftrive 
To  know  my  Shames,  and  Praifes  from  your  Tongue 
None  clfe  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  fted'd  Senfe  or  changes  right  or  wrong, 
In  fo  profound  Ahyfme  I  throw  all  Care 
Of  others  Voices,  that  my  Adders  Senfe 
To  Critic,  and  to  Flatterer  flopped  are : 
Mark  how  with  my  Negle(5t  I  do  difpenfe. 
You  are  fo  ftrongly  in  my  Purpofe  bred, 
That  all  the  World  befides  me,  thinks  I'm  dead. 
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Self-flattery  of  her  Beauty. 

SINCE  I  left  you,  mine  Eye  is  in  my  Mind  ^ 
And  that  which  govems  me  to  go  about, 
Doth  part  his  Fundtion,  and  is  partly  blind  j 
Seem.s  feeing,  but  effectually  is  out. 
For  it  no  Form  delivers  to  the  Heart, 
Of  Birds,  or  Flowers,  or  Shape,  which  it  doth  lack  5 
Of  his  quick  Objects  hath  the  Mind  no  Part, 
Nor  his  own  Vilion  holds  what  it  doth  catch  : 
For  if  it  fee  the  md'ft,  or  gentleft  Sight, 
The  mofl  fweet  Favour,  or  deformedft  Creature, 
The  Mountain  or  the  Sea,  the  Day  or  Night, 
The  Crow,  or  Dove,  it  fhapes  them  to  your  Feature 
Incapable  of  more,  repleat  with  you. 
My  moft  true  Mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

Or  whether  doth  my  Mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
Drink  up  the  Monarch's  Plague,  this  Flattery  ? 
Or  whether  fliall  I  fay  mine  Eye  faith  true, 
And  that  your  Love  taught  it  this  ^kh)  my  i 
To  make  of  Monfters,  and  things  indigeft. 
Such  Cherubims  as  your  fweet  felf  refemble  3 
Creating  every  Bad  a  perfe(5t  Bed, 
As  fall  as  Objects  to  his  Beams  aflemble  ? 
Oh !  'tis  the  firft,  'tis  Flatt'ry  in  my  feeing, 
And  my  great  Mind  mofl:  kindly  drinks  it  up  3 
Mine  Eye  well  knows  what  with  his  Gufl:  is  greeing. 
And  to  hisPalat  doth  prepare  the  Cup : 
If  it  be  poifon'd,  'tis  the  lefler  Sin, 
That  mine  Eye  loves  it,  and  doth  firfl:  begin. 

Thofe  Lines  that  I  before  have  writ^  do  lyc'i-'nol; 
E'en  thole  that  faid  I  could  not  love  you  dearer : 
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Yet  then  my  Judgment  knew  no  Reafon  why, 

My  moft  full  Flame  fhould  afterwards  burn  clearer, 

But  reck'ning  Time,  whofe  million  Accidents 

Creep  in  'twixt  Vows,  and  change  Decrees  of  Kings, 

Tann  facred  Beauty,  blunt  the  fliarp'ft  Intents, 

Divert  ftrong  Minds  to  th'  Courfe  of  alt'ring  Things. 

Alas !  Why  fearing  of  Time's  Tyranny, 

Might  I  not  then  fay,  now  I  love  you  bell, 

When  I  was  certain  o'er  Incertainty, 

Crowning  the  prefent,  doubting  of  the  reft  ? 
Love  is  a  Babe  3  then  might  I  not  fay  fo. 
To  give  full  Growth  to  that,  which  ftill  doth  grow  ? 


A  Trial  of  Love's  Conjiancy. 

ACCUSE  me  thus  j  That  I  have  fcanted  all, 
Wherein  I  fhould  your  great  Deferts  repay  3 
Forgot  upon  your  deareft  Love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  Bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day  3 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  Minds, 
And  given  to  Time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  Right  5 
That  I  have  hoifted  Sail  to  all  the  Winds, 
Which  fliould  tranlport  me  fartheft  from  your  Sight: 
Book  both  my  Wilfulnefs  and  Error  down, 
And  on  juft  Proof,  Surmife,  Accumulate  5 
Bring  me  within  the  Level  of  your  Frown, 
But  flioot  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  Hate : 
Since  my  Appeal  fays,  I  did  ftrive  to  prove 
The  Conftancy  and  Vertue  of  your  Love. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  Appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  Compounds  we  our  Palate  urge  3 


As 
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As,  to  prevent  our  Maladies  unfeen, 
We  ficken  to  fhun  Sicknefs,  when  we  purge : 
Even  fo  being  full  of  your  near  cloying  Sweetnefs, 
To  bitter  Sauces  did  I  frame  my  Feeding  3 
And  fick  of  Welfare,  found  a  kind  of  Meetnefs, 
To  be  difeas'd  e'er  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  Policy  in  Love  t'  anticipate 
The  Ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  Faults  aflured, 
And  brought  to  Medicine  a  healthful  State, 
Which  rank  of  Goodnefs  would  by  III  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  Leflon  true, 
Drugs  poifon  him,  that  (o  fell  fick  of  you. 

What  Potions  have  I  drunk  of  Syrm  Tears, 
Diftiird  from  Limbecks  foul  as  Hell  within  ? 
Applying  Fears  to  Hopes,  and  Hopes  to  Fears,. 
Still  lofing  when  I  faw  my  felf  to  win. 
What  wretched  Errors  hath  my  Heart  committed, 
Whilft  it  hath  thought  it  felf  fo  blefled  never  ? 
How  have  mine  Eyes  out  of  their  Spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  Diftra6tion  of  this  madding  Feaver  > 
O  1  Benefit  of  III !  now  I  find  true. 
That  better  is  by  Evil  ftill  made  better  j 
And  ruin'd  Love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 
Grows  fairer  than  at  firfl:,  more  ftrong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  Rebuke  to  my  Content, 
And  gain  by  Ills  thrice  more  than  I  have  fpcnt. 
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A  good  ConfiruBion  of  his  Love'^s  Unkindnefs. 

THAT  you  were  once-  unkind  befriends  me  now  ^ 
And  for  that  Sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Keeds  muft  I  under  my  Tranfgreffion  bow, 
Unlefs  my  Nerves  were  Brafs,  or  hammered  Steel, 
For  if  you  were  by  my  Unkindnefs  fhaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  y'  have  paft  a  Hell  of  Time  5 
And  I  a  Tyrant  have  no  Lcifure  taken, 
To  weigh  how  once  I  fufFered  in  your  Crime. 
O  !  that  our  Night  of  Woe  might  have  remembred 
My  deepefl:  Senfe,  how  hard  true  Sorrow  hits  ! 
And  foon  to  you,  as  you  to  me  then  tendred 
The  humble  Salve,  which  wounded  Bofoms  fits  ! 
But  that  your  Trefpafs  now  becomes  a  Fee, 
Mine  ranfoms  yours,  and  yours  muft  ranfom  me. 


^  Error  in  Opinion, 

TI S  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  efteemed. 
When  not  to  be,  receives  Reproach  of  Being  • 
And  the  juft  Pleafure's  loft,  which  is  fo  deemed, 
Not  by  our  Feeling,  but  by  others  Seeing. 
For  why  fhould  others  falfe  adulterate  Eyes 
Give  Salutation  to  my  fportive  Blood  ? 
Or  on  my  Frailties,  why  are  frailer  Spies  5 
Which  in  their  Wills  count  bad,  what  I  think  good  ? 
No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  Abufes,  reckon  up  their  own  5 
I  may  be  ftreight,  though  they  themfelves  be  bevel. 
By  their  rank  Thoughts  my  Deeds  muft  not  be  fhown5 
Unlefs  this  general  Evil  they  maintain. 
All  Men  are  bad,  and  in  their  Badnefs  reign. 
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Upon  the  Receipt  of  a  Tahle-Book  from  his 

Miftrefs, 


TH  Y  Gift,  thy  Tables,  are  within  my  Brain 
Full  charader'd  with  a  lafting  Memory, 
Which  fliall  above  that  idle  Rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  Date,  even  to  Eternity  5 
Or  at  the  leaft,  fo  long  as  Brain  and  Heart 
Have  Faculty  by  Nature  to  fubfift  5 
Till  each  to  raz'd  ObHvion  yield  his  Parr, 
Of  thee  thy  Record  never  can  be  mift. 
That  poor  Retention  could  not  fo  much  holdj 
Nor  need  I  Tallies  thy  dear  Love  to  fcorej 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  truft  thofe  Tables,  that  receive  thee  more. 
To  keep  an  Adjund:  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  Forgetfulnefs  in  me. 


A  Vow. 

No,  Time  1  thou  fiialt  not  boaft that  I  do  change 
Thy  Pyramids  built  up  with  newer  Might, 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  flrange  5 
They  are  but  Dreffings  of  a  former  Sight. 
Our  Dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dofl  foift  upon  us  that  is  Old  5 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  Delire, 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  Regifters  and  thee  I  both  defie. 
Not  wondring,  at  the  Prefent,  nor  the  Paft  3 
For  thy  Records,  and  what  we  fee  doth  lye, 
Made  more  or  lefs  by  thy  continual  Hafte, 

This 

V 
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This  I  do  vow,  and  this  fliall  ever  be  5 
,  I  will  be  true,  deipight  thy-Scithe  and  Thee.' 


JLove"^  Safety. 

IF  my  dear  Love  were  but  the  Child  of  State, 
It  might  for  Fortune  s  Baftard  be  unfather'd  5 
As  fubject  to  Time's  Love,  or  to  Time's  Hate, 
Weeds  among  Weeds,  or  Flowers  with  Flowers  gather 'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  Accident, 
It  fufFers  not  in  fmiling  Pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  Blow  of  thralled  Difcontent  5 
Whereto  th'  inviting  Time  our  Fafhion  calls  : 
It  fears  not  Policy,  that  Heretic^ 
Which  works  on  Leafes  of  fhort  numbred  Hours : 
But  all  alone  ftands  hugely  Pohtick, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  Heat,  nor  drowns  with  Showers. 
To  this  I  Witnefs  call  the  Fools  of  Time, 
Which  die  for  Goodnefs,  who  have  liv'd  for  Crime. 


An  Intreaty  for  her  Acceptance. 

WER'T  ought  tome,  I  bore  the  Canopy, 
With  my  Extern  the  outward  Honouring  5 
Or  laid  great  Bafes  for  Eternity, 
Which  ^proves  more  fliort,  than  Wafte  or  Ruining  ? 
Have  I  not  feen  Dwellers  on  Form  and  Favour, 
Lofe  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  Rent, 
For  Compound-fweet,  foregoing  fimple  Savour  5 
Pitiful  Thrivers,  in  their  Gazing  fpent  I 
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Ko,  let  me  be  obfequious  in  thy  Heart, 

And  take  thou  my  Oblation,  poor,  but  free, 

Which  is  not  mixt  with  Seconds,  knows  no  Art, 

But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence  thou  fuborn'd  Informer !  a  true  Soul, 
When  moft  impeacht,  ftands  leall  in  thy  Controul. 


Upon  her  playing  on  the  T^irginals^ 

HO  W  oft,  when  thou  thy  Mufick,  Mufick  play 'fir. 
Upon  that  blefled  Wood,  whofe  Motion  founds 
With  thy  fweet  Fingers,  when  thou  gently  fway'fl: 
The  witty  Concord,  that  mine  Ear  confounds  3 
Do  I  envy  thofe  Jacks,  that  nimble  leap, 
To  kifs  the  tender  Inward  of  thy  Hand  I 
Whilft  my  poor  Lipps,  which  fhould  that  Harveft  reap. 
At  the  Wood's  Boldnefs  by  thee  blufhing  ftand. 
To  be  fo  tickled,  they  would  change  their  State 
And  Situation  with  thofe  dancing  Chipps, 
O'er  whom  thy  Fingers  walk  with  gentle  Gate, 
Making  dead  Wood  more  bleft  than  living  Lipps. 
Since  fancy  Jacks  fo  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  Fingers,  me  thy  Lipps  to  kifs. 


Immoderate  Lu/i. 

TH'  Expence  of  Spirit  in  a  Wafte  of  Shame, 
Is  Lult  in  A(5tion  3  and  till  Action,  Luft 
Is  perjur'd,  murd'rous,  bloody,  full  of  Blame, 
Savage,  extream,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  truft  3 
Injoy'd  no  fooner,  but  defpifed  ftreight, 
Paft  Reafon  hunted,  and  no  fooner  had, 

Paft 
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Pafl  Reafon  hated  as  a  fwallowed  Bait, 
On  purpofe  laid  to  make  the  Taker  mad  3 
Mad  in  Purfuic,  and  in  Pofleflioii  I05 
Hadj  having,  and  in  queft,  to  have  extream  5 
A  Bhfs  in  Proof,  and  prov  d  a  very  Woe  5 
Before  a  Joy  proposed,  behind  a  Dream. 

All  this  the  W orld  well  knows,  yet  none  knows  well 
To  fhun  the  Heaven,  that  leads  Men  to  this  Hell. 


In  praife  of  her  Beauty^  tho  blacL 

IN  the  old  Age  Black  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  Beauty's  Name  : 
But  now  is  Black  Beauty's  fucce/Hve  Heir, 
And  Beauty  flander'd  with  a  Baftard  Shame. 
For  fince  each  Hand  hath  put  on  Nature  s  Power, 
Fairing  the  Foul  with  Art's  falfe  borrow  d  Face, 
Sweet  Beauty  hath  no  Name,  no  holy  Bower, 
But  is  prophan'd,  if  not  lives  in  Difgrace. 
Therefore  my  Miftrefs'.Eyes  are  Raven-black, 
Her  Eyes  fo  fuited,  that  they  Moumers  feem. 
At  fuch  who  not  born  fair  no  Beauty  lack, 
Slandering  Creation  with  a  falfe  Efteem  5 
Yet  fo  they  mourn  becoming  of  their  Woe, 
That  every  Tongue  fays.  Beauty  fhou'd  look  fo.  ' 

My  Miflrefs'  Eyes  are  nothing  like  the  Sun  5 
Coral  is  far  more  red,  than  her  Lipps  red. 
If  Snow  be  white,  why  then  her  Breads  are  dun  j 
If  Hairs  be  Wires,  black  Wires  grow  on  her  Head. 
I  have  feen  Rofes,  damask,  red,  and  white. 
But  no  fuch  Rofes  fee  I  in  her  Cheeks  5 
And  in  fome  Perfumes  is  there  more  Delight, 
Than  in  the  Breath  that  from  my  Miftrefs  reeks. 

I 
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I  love  to  hear  her  fpeak,  yet  well  I  know, 

That  Mufick  hath  a  far  more  pleafing  Sound. 

I  grant  I  never  faw  a  Goddefs  go  3 

My  Miftreis  when  fhe  walks  treads  on  the  Ground  3 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  think  my  Love  as  rare. 
As  any  She  bely'd  with  falfe  Connpare. 

Thou  art  as  tyranous,  yes  To  thou  art. 
As  thoie  whofe  Beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel  3 
For  well  thou  know'ft,  to  my  dear  doating  Heart, 
Thou  art  the  faireft,  and  moft  precious  Jewel : 
Yet  in  good  Faith  fome  fay,  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  Face  hath  not  the  Power  to  make  Love  groan. 
To  fay  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  fo  bold, 
Altho'  I  (wear  it  to  my  felf  alone. 
And  to  be  fure,  that  is  not  falfe  I  fwear, 
A  thoufand  Groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  Face, 
One  on  another's  Neck  do  witnefs  bear. 
Thy  Black  is  faireft  in  my  Judgment's  Place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black  fave  in  thy  Deeds, 
And  thence  this  Slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

Thine  Eyes  I  love,  and  they  as  pitying  me, 

Knowing  thy  Heart  torments  me  with  Difdain, 

"Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  Mourners  be, 

Looking  with  pretty  Ruth  upon  my  Pain. 

And  truly  not  the  Morning  Sun  of  Heaven 

Better  becomes  the  grey  Cheeks  of  the  Eaft  5 

Nor  that  full  Star  that  ufhers  in  the  Even, 

Doth  half  that  Glory  to  the  fober  Weft  3 

As  thoie  two  mourning  Eyes  become  thy  Face. 

0 1  let  it  then  as  well  befeem  thy  Heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  fince  Mourning  doth  thee  grace, 

And  fute  thy  Pity  like  in  every  Part. 

Then  will  I  fwear,  Beauty  her  felf  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul,  that  thy  Complexion  lack. 
Vol.  VII.  Kk 
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Unkind  Ahufi. 

BE  SHREW  that  Heart,  that  makes  iny  Heart  to  oroan 
For  that  deep  Wound  it  gives  my  Friend  and  me  f 
Is  t  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone, 
But  Slave  to  Slavery  my  fvveet  Friend  muft  be  ? 
Me  from  my  felf  thy  cruel  Eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  felf  thou  harder  haft  ingrofled  5 
Of  him,  my  felf,  and  thee  I  ani  forfaken, 
A  Torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  Be  crofled. 
Prifon  my  Heart  in  thy  fteel  Bofom's  Ward  5 
But  then  my  Friend  s  Heart  let  niy  poor  Heart  bail  : 
Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  Htait  be  his  Guard, 
Thou  canft  not  then  ufe  Rigor  in  my  Jail. 
And  yet  thou  wilt,  for  I  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  Ml  that  is  \h  me. 

So  now  I  have  confefl,  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  my  felf  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  Will  5 
My  felf  I'll  forfeit,  fo  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  reftore  to  me,  my  Comfort  ftill. 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free  5 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind  : 
He  learn'd  but  Surety-Hke  to  write  for  me 
Under  that  Bond,  that  him  as  faft  doth  bind. 
The  Statute  of  thy  Beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
'^'hou  Ufurer,  that  put 'ft  forth  all  to  Ufe, 
And  fue  a  Friend,  came  Debtor  for  my  lake  5 
So  him  I  lofe  through  my  unkind  Abufe. 

Him  have  I  loft,  thou  haft  both  him  and  nie  5 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  I  am  not  free. 

Love- 
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Love-Suit. 

WHOEVER  hath  her  Willi,  thou  haft  thy  Willy 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  over-plus 
More  than  enough,  am  I,  that  vex  thee  ftili, 
To  thy  fweet  Will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whofe  Will  is  large  and  fpacious, 
Not  once  vouchfafe  to  hide  my  Will  in  thine  ? 
Shall  Will  in  others  feem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  Will  no  fair  Acceptance  ftiine  ? 
The  Sea  all  Water,  yet  receives  Rain  ftill. 
And  in  Abundance  addeth  to  his  Store  5 
So  thou  being  rich  in  Will^  add  to  thy  Will 
One  Will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  Will  more. 
Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  Befeechers  kill, 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. 

If  thy  Soul  check  thee,  that  I  come  fo  near. 
Swear  to  thy  bhnd  Soul,  that  I  was  thy  Will  y 
And  Will  thy  Soul  knows  is  admitted  there, 
Thus  far  for  Love,  my  Love-fuit  fweet  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  Treafure  of  thy  Love  5 
I  fill  it  fiill  with  Wills,  and  my  Will  one  5 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  eafe  we  prove, 
Among  a  Number  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  Number  let  me  pafs  untold, 
Tho'  in  thy  Stores  Account.  I  one  muft  be  5 
For  nothing  hold  me,  fo  it  pleafe  thee  hold 
That  Nothing-me,  a  Some- thing  fweet  to  thee. 
Make  but  my  Name  thy  Love,  and  love  that  ftill, 
And  then  thou  lov'ft  me,  for  my  Name  is  Will 
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His  Heart  wounded  by  her  Eye, 

THOU  blind  Fool  Love,  what  doft  thou  to  mine  Eyes, 
That  they  behold  and  fee  not  what  rhey  fee  ? 
They  know  what  Beauty  is,  fee  where  it  lies, 
Yet  what  the  beft  is,  take  the  word  to  be. 
If  Eyes  corrupt  by  o  ver-partial  Looks, 
Be  anchored  in  the  Bay  where  all  Men  ride, 
Why  of  Eyes  Falfhood  haft  thou  forged  Hooks, 
Whereto  the  Judgment  of  my  Heart  is  ty'd  ? 
Why  fhould  my  Heart  think  that  a  feveral  Plot, 
Which  my  Heart  knows  the  wide  World's  common  Place  ^ 
Or  mine  Eyes  feeing  this,  fay  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  Truth  upon  fo  foul  a  Face  3 

In  things  right  true  my  Heart  and  Eyes  have  err'd. 
And  to  this  falfe  Plague  are  they  now  transferred. 

O  !  call  not  me  to  juftifie  the  Wrong, 

That  thy  Unkindnels  lays  upon  my  Heart  ! 

Wound  me  not  with  thine  Eye,  but  with  thy  Tongue, 

Ufe  Power  with  Power,  and  Hay  me  not  by  Art  : 

Tell  me  thou  loveft  elle-where  3  but  in  my  Sight, 

Dear  Heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  Eye  afide. 

What  needft  thou  wound  with  Cunning,  when  thy  Might 

Is  more  than  my  o'er-preft  Defence  can  bide? 

Let  me  excufe  thee ;  Ah  1  my  Love  well  knows, 

Her  pretty  Looks  have  been  my  Enemies  5 

And  therefore  from  my  Face  flie  turns  my  Foes, 

That  they  elfe-wherc  might  dart  their  Injuries. 
Yet  do  not  fo,  but  llnce  I  am  near  flain, 
Kill  me  out-right  with  Looks,  and  .  rid  my  Pain* 

Be  wafe,  as  thou  art  cruel,  do  not  prefs 

My  Tongue-ty'd  Patience  with  too  much  Difdain  ; 


Leaft 
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Leafl  Sorrow  lend  me  Words,  and  Words  exprefs 

The  Manner  of  my  Pity-wanting  Pain. 

If  I  might  teach  thee  Wit,  better  it  were. 

Though  not  to  love,  yet  love  to  tell  me  fo  5 

As  tefty  Sick-men,  when  their  Deaths  be  near. 

No  News  but  Health  from  their  Phyficians  know. 

For  if  I  fhould  defpair  I  fhould  grow  mad. 

And  in  my  Madnefs  might  fpeak  ill  of  thee  3 

Now  this  ill-wrefting  World  is  grown  fo  bad, 

Mad  Slanderers  by  mad  Ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  fo,  nor  thou  bely'd, 
Bear  thine  Eyes  ftraight,  tho'  thy  proud  Heart  go  wide. 


A  Troteftation. 

IN  Faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  Eyes  5 
For  they  in  thee  a  thoufand  Errors  note  : 
But  'tis  my  Heart  that  loves  what  they  delpife. 
Who  in  defpight  of  View  is  pleas  d  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  Ears  with  thy  Tongue  s  Tune  delighted  5 
Nor  tender  feeling  to  bafe  Touches  prone  5 
Nor  Tafte,  nor  Smell,  defire  to  be  invited 
To  any  fenfual  Feaft  with  thee  alone. 
But  my  five  Wits,  nor  my  five  Senfes  can 
Diflwade  one  foolifli  Heart  from  ferving  thee. 
Who  leaves  uniway'd  the  Likenefs  of  a  Man, 
Thy  proud  Heart's  Slave  and  vaflal  Wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  Plague  thus  far  I  count  my  Gain, 
That  flie  that  makes  me  fin,  rewards  me  Pain. 

Love  is  my  Sin,  and  my  dear  Vertue  Hate  5 
Hate  of  Sin,  grounded  on  a  finful  Loving. 
O  !  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  State^ 
And  thou  flialt  find  it  merits  not  reproving  5 
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Or  if  it  <lo,  not  from  thofe  Lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profan'd  their  Scarlet  Ornaments, 
And  feal'd  talle  Bonds  of  Love  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others  Beds,  Revenues  of  their  Rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov  ft  thofe, 
Whom  thine  Eyes  woo,  as  mine  importune  thee. 
Root  Pity  in  thy  Heart,  that  when  it  grows, 
Thy  Pity  may  deferve  to  pity'd  be. 

If  thou  doft  feek  to  have  what  thou  doft  hide, 
By  felf  Example  mayft  thou  be  deny'd  1 


An  AUuJion. 

LO I  as  a  careful  Hufwife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  Creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  Babe  and  makes  all  fwift  Difpatch, 
In  purfuit  of  the  Thing  (he  would  have  ftay  5 
Whilft  her  negleded  Child  holds  her  in  Chace, 
Ories  to  catch  her,  whofe  bufie  Care  is  bent, 
To  follow  that,  which  flies  before  her  Face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  Infant's  Difcontent : 
So  runft  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilft  I  thy  Babe  chafe  thee  a-far  behind  5 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  Hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  Mother's  Part,  kifs  me,  be  kind. 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may 'ft  have  thy  Will, 
if  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  Crying  ftiU. 
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Life  and  Death. 

THOSE  Lips,  that  Love's  own  Hand  did  make, 
Breath'd  forth  the  Sound,  that  faid  I  hate, 
To  me  that  languiflit  for  her  Sake. 
But  when  (he  faw  my  wofiil  State, 
Strait  in  her  Heart  did  Mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  Tongue,  that  ever  fwcet, 
Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  Doom  3 
And  taught  it  thus  a-new  to  greet : 
I  hate  flie  altered  with  an  End, 
That  followed  it,  as  gentle  Day 
Doth  follow  Night,  who  like  a  Fiend, 
From  Heaven  to  Hell  is  flown  away. 
I  hate,  from  Hate  away  (he  threw, 
And  fav'd  my  Life,  faying  not  you^ 


A  Conjideration  of  Death. 

POOR  Soul!  the  Center  of  my  finful  Earth, 
My  finful  Earth  thcfe  rebel  Powers  that  thee  array,. 
Why  doit  thou  pine  within  and  fuffer  Dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  Walls  in  coftly  Clay  ? 
Why  lo  large  Coft,  having  fo  fliort  a  Leafe, 
Doll  thou  upon  thy  faded  Manfion  fpend  ? 
Shall  Worms,  Inheritors  of  this  Excefs, 
Eat  up  thy  Charge  ?  Is  this  thy  Body's  End  ? 
Then  Soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  Servant's  Lofs  ^       ^  " 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  Store : 
Buy  Terms  Divine  in  Telling  Hours  of  Drofs  3 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 

So  flialt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  Men, 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  th«n. 

Immoderate 
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Immoderate  TaJJion, 

MY  Love  is  as  a  Fever,  longing  ftill 
For  that  which  longer  nurleth  the  Difeare3 
Feeding  on  that,  which  doth  preferve  the  111, 
Th'  uncertain  lickly  Appetite  to  pleafe. 
My  Reafon  the  Phylician  to  my  Love, 
Angry  that  his  Prelcriptions  are  not  kept, 
^  Hath  jeft  me,  and  I  defperate  now  approve. 

Defire  is  Death,  which  Phyfick  did  except. 

Pafl:  Cure  I  am,  >  jiow  Reafon  is  paft  Cure, 

And  frantick  mad  witb  ever-more  Unrefl:  3 

My  Thoughts  and  my  Difcourfe  as  mad  Mens  are, 

At  random  from  the  Truth  vainly  expreft. 

For  I  have  fworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  Hell,  as  dark  as  Night. 


■Love'^s  powerful  Subttlty. 

OMe  I  what  Eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  Head, 
Which  have  no  Correfpondence  with  true  Sight  •! 
Or  if  they  have,  where  is  my  Judgment  fled, 
That  cenlures  falfly  what  they  fee  aright  ? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  falfe  Eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  World  to  fay  it  is  not  fo  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  Love  doth  well  denote. 
Love's  Eye  is  not  fo  true  as  all  Jvtens.  No, 
How  can  itJ  O  how  can  Love's  Eye  be  true, 
That  is  fo  vext  with  Watching  and  with  Tears  ? 
No  marvel  then,  though  I  miftake  my  View  5 
The  Sun  it  felf  fees  not,  till  Heaven  clears. 

0 1  cunning  Love,  with  Tears  thou  keepft  me  blind, 
Leafl  Eyes  well-feeing  thy  foul  Faults  fliould  find. 

CanH 
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Canft  thou,  O !  cruel,  fay  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I  againft  my  felf  with  thee  partake  > 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
All  of  my  felf,  all,  Tyrant,  for  thy  fake  ? 
Who  hateft  thou,  that  do  I  call  my  Friend, 
On  whom  frown'ft  thou,  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay  if  thou  lowr'ft  on  ftie,  do  I  not  fpend 
Revenge  upon  my  felf  with  prefent  Moan  ? 
What  Merit  do  I  in  my  felf  refped, 
That  is  fo  proud  thy  Service  to  defpife  ? 
When  all  my  bell  doth  worftiip  thy  Defed, 
Commanded  by  the  Motion  of  thine  Eyes. 

But,  Love,  hate  on  j  for  now  I  know  thy  Mind, 
Thofe  that  can  fee  thou  lov'ft,  and  I  am  blind. 

Oh !  from  what  Power  haft  thou  this  powerful  Might, 
With  Infufficiency  my  Heart  to  fway  5 
To  make  me  give  the  Lye  to  my  true  Sight, 
And  fwear,  that  Brightnefs  doth  not  grace  the  Day  ? 
Whence  haft  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  reflife  of  thy  Deeds, 
There  is  fuch  Strength  and  Warrantife  of  Skill, 
That  in  my  Mind  thy  worft  all  befts  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
The  more  I  hear,  and  fee  juft  caufe  of  Hate  I 
Oh  1  tho'  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 
With  others  thou  fliould'ft  not  abhor  my  State. 
If  thy  Unworthinefs  rais'd  Love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I,  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 


Vol.  VII 
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Retaliation, 

SO  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  Mufe, 
And  found  fuch  fair  Affiftance  in  my  Verfe, 
As  every  Alizn  Pen  hath  got  my  Ufe, 
And  under  thee,  their  Poefie  difperfe. 
Thine  Eyes  that  taught  the  Dumb  on  high  to  fing, 
And  heavy  Ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  Feathers  to  the  Learned's  Wing ; 
And  given  Grace  a  double  Majefty  : 
Yet  be  moft  proud  of  that,  which  I  compile, 
Whofe  Influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee  5 
In  others  Works  thou  doft  but  mend  the  Style, 
And  Arts  with  thy  fweet  Graces  graced  be : 
But  thou  art  all  my  Art,  and  doft  advance 
As  high  as  Learning,  my  rude  Ignorance. 

Whilft  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  Aid, 
My  Verfe  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  Grace : 
But  now  my  gracious  Numbers  are  decayed, 
And  my  fick  Mufe  doth  give  another  Place. 
I  grant  (fweet  Love  !)  thy  lovely  Argument 
Deferves  the  Travel  of  a  worthier  Pen  3 ' 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  Poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  agen : 
He  lends  thee  Vertue,  and  he  ftole  that  Word 
From  thy  Behaviour.    Beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  Cheek.    He  can  aflbrd 
Ko  Praife  to  thee,  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  fay. 
Since  what  he  o^vcs  thee,  thou  thy  felf  doft  pay. 
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Sm-Set. 

THAT  Time  of  Year  thou  may 'ft  in  me  behold, 
When  yellow  Leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  thofe  Boughs,  which  (hake  againft  the  Cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  Quires,  where  late  the  fweet  Birds  fang. 
In  me  thou  feeft  the  TwiHghts  of  fuch  Day, 
As  after  Sun-fet  fadeth  in  the  Weft  5 
Which  by  and  by  black  Kight  doth  take  away, 
Death's  lecond  lelf,  that  feals  up  all  in  Reft. 
In  me  thou  feeft  the  Glowing  of  fuch  Fire, 
That  on  the  Afhes  of  his  Youth  doth  he, 
As  the  Death-bed  whereon  it  muft  expire, 
Confum'd  with  that,  which  it  was  nourifli'd  by. 

^Tis  thou  perceiv'ft,  which  makes  thy  Love  more  ftrong, 
To  love  that  well,  which  thou  muft  leave  e'er  long. 

Thy  Glafs  will  fliew  thee  how  thy  Beauties  wear  j 
Thy  Dial  how  thy  precious  Minutes  wafte  5 
The  vacant  Leaves  thy  Mind's  Imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  Book  this  Learning  may 'ft  thou  tafte  : 
The   \('rinkles,  which  thy  Glafs  will  truly  fliow, 
Of  mouthed  Graves  will  give  the  Memory. 
Thou  by  thy  Dial's  fhady  Stealth  may 'ft  know 
Time's  theevifh  Progrefs  to  Eternity. 
Look  what  thy  Memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  thefe  wafte  Blacks,  and  thou  flialt  find 
Thofe  Children  nurft,  deliver'd  from  thy  Brain, 
To  take  a  new  Acquaintance  of  thy  Mind. 
Thefe  Offices,  fo  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  inrich  thy  Book. 


Ll  2 
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A  Monument  to  Fame. 

O  T  mine  own  Fears,  nor  the  prophetic  Soul 
Of  the  wide  World,  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 

Can  yet  the  Leafe  of  my  true  Love  controul, 

SuppQs'd  as  Forfeit  to  a  confined  Doom. 

The  mortal  Moon  hath  her  Eclipfe  endur'd, 

And  the  fad  Augurs  mock  their  own  Prefage  : 

Incertainties  now  crown  themfelves  aflur'd, 

And  Peace  proclaims  Olives  of  endlefs  Age. 

Kow  with  the  Drops  of  this  moft  balmy  Time, 

My  Love  looks  frefli,  and  Death  to  me  fubfcribes  5 

Since  fpight  of  him.  Til  Hve  in  this  poor  Rhime, 

While  he  infults  o'er  dull  and  fpeechlefs  Tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  fhalt  find  thy  Monument, 
When  Tyrants  Crefts,  and  Tombs  of  Brafs  are  fpent. 

"What's  in  the  Brain,  that  Ink  may  character. 

Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  tme  Spirit  ? 

What's  new  to  fpeak,  what  now  to  regifter. 

That  may  exprefs  my  Love,  or  thy  dear  Merit  ? 

Kothing,  fweet  Love !  but  yet  Hke  Prayers  divine, 

I  muft  each  Day  fay  o'er  the  very  fame  3 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 

E'en  as  when  firfl:  I  hallow  d  thy  fair  Name. 

So  that  eternal  Love,  in  Love's  frefh  Cafe, 

Weighs  not  the  Duft  and  Injuries  of  Age, 

>5or  gives  to  neceffary  Wrinkles  Place, 

But  makes  Antiquity  for  aye  his  Page ; 

Finding  the  firfl  Conceit  of  Love  there  bred. 

Where  Time,  and  outward  Form  would  fliew  it  dead. 

Perjury, 
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Perjury. 

LOVE  is  too  young  to  know  what  Confcience  is  3 
Yet  who  knows  not,  Confcience  is  born  of  Love 
Then,  gentle  Cheater,  urge  not  my  Amifs, 
Leaft  guilty  of  my  Faults  thy  fweet  felf  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  Part  to  my  grofs  Body's  Treafon. 
My  Soul  doth  tell  my  Body,  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  Love,  Flefh  ftays  no  farther  Reafon  : 
But  rifing  at  thy  Name,  doth  point  out  thee, 
As  his  triumphant  Prize  3  proud  of  this  Pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  Dmdge  to  be. 
To  ftand  in  thy  Affairs,  fall  by  thy  Side. 
No  want  of  Confcience  hold  it,  that  I  call 
Her  Love,  for  whofe  dear  Love  I  rile  and  fall. 

In  lovina  thee  thou  know'fl  I  am  forfworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forfworn  to  me,  Love-fwearing  3 
In  A(5t  thy  Bed-vow  broke  and  new  Faith  torn, 
In  Vowing  new  Hate  after  new  Love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  Oaths  Breach  do  I  accufe  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  ?  I  am  perjur'd  moft  5 
For  all  my  Vows  are  Oaths  but  to  mifufe  thee  3 
And  all  my  honeft  Faith  in  thee  is  loft : 
For  I  have  fworn  deep  Oaths  of  thy  deep  Kindnefs  3 
Oaths  of  thy  Love,  thy  Truth,  thy  Conftancy  3 
And  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  Eyes  to  Blindncfs, 
Or  made  them  fwear  againft  the  thing  they  fee. 
For  I  have  fworn  thee  Fair :  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  fwear  againft  the  Truth  lb  foul  a  Lye. 


1 
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The  Tale  of  Gephalus  and  Procris. 

ENEATH  Hymettus  Hill  well-cloth'd  with  Flowers, 
A  holy  Well  her  foft  Springs  gently  pours  : 
Where  ftands  a  Cops,  in  which  the  Wood-Nymphs  fhrove, 
(No  Wood)  it  rather  feems  a  (lender  Grove. 
The  humble  Shrubs  and  Bufhes  hide  the  Grafs, 
Here  Lawrel,  Rofemary,  here  Myrtle  was  : 
Here  grew  thick  Box,  and  Tarn  risk-,  that  excells, 
And  made  a  meer  Confufion  of  fweet  Smells : 
The  Triffbly,  the  Pine  5  and  on  this  Heath 
Stands  many  a  Plant  that  feels  cool  Zephyrs  Breath. 
Here. the  young  Ceplyalus  <yxd  in  the  Chace, 
Us'd  his  Repoie  and  Reft,  alone  t'  embrace  5 
And  where  he  fat,  thefe  Words  he  would  repeat, 
Come  A'lr^  Jweet  Jtr,  come  cool  my  mighty  Heatl 
Come  gentle  .Air,  I  never  will  forfake  thee, 
I'll  hug  thee  thus,  and  in  my  Bofom  take  thee. 
Some  double-duteous  Tell-tale  hapt  to  hear  this, 
And  to  his  jealous  Wife  doth  ft-raight-way  bear  this. 
Which  Trocris  hearing,  and  withal  the  Name 
of  AiTy  fweet  Av'^  which  he  did  oft  proclaim  5 
She  ftands  confounded,  and  amaz  d  with  Grief, 
By  giving  this  fond  Tale  too  found  BeHef: 
And  looks,  as  do  the  Trees  by  Winter  nipt. 
Whom  Froft  and  Cold  of  Fruit  and  Leaves  half  ftript. 
She  bends  Hke  Corveil,  when  too  rank  it  grows. 
Or  when  the  ripe  Fruits  clog  the  Quince-tree  Boughs. 
But  when  fhe  comes  t'  her  felf,  (he  tears 
■Her  Garments,  her  Eyes,  her  Cheeks,  and  Hairs  j 
And  then  fhe  ftarts,  and  to  her  Feet  applies  her. 
Then  to  the  Woods  (ftark  Woad)  in  rage  fhe  hies  her. 


Approaching 
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Approaching  fome-vvhat  near,  her  Servants  they 

By  her  Appointment  in  a  Valley  ftay  5 

Whilft  ilie  alone  with  creeping  Paces  fteals 

To  take  the  Strumpet,  whom  her  Lord  conceals. 

What  mean'ft  thou,  Trochsy  in  thefe  Groves  to  hide  thee  ? 

What  rage  of  Love  doth  to  this  Madnefs  guide  thee?  ^  | 

Thou  hop'ft  the  Air  he  calls,  in  all  her  Bravery, 

Will  ftraight  approach,  and  thou  (halt  fee  their  Knavery, , 

And  now  again  it  irks  her  to  be  there. 

For  fuch  a  killing  Sight  her  Heart  will  tear. 

No  Truce  can  with  her  troubled  Thoughts  dilpenfe  5 . 

She  would  not  now  be  there,  nor  yet  be  thence. 

Behold  the  Place,  her  jealous  Mind  foretells, 

Here  do  they  ufe  to  meet,  and  no  where  elfc  : 

The  Grafs  is  laid,  and  fee  their  true  Impre/fion  5 

E'en  here  they  lay:  Ay,  here  was  their  Tranlgreflion: 

A  Body's  Print  fhe  faw,  it  was  his  Seat, 

Which  makes  her  faint  Heart  gainft  her  Ribs  to  beat. 

Thcehus  the  lofty  Eaftern  Hill  had  fcal'd. 

And  all  moift  Vapours  from  the  Earth  exhal'd  : 

Now  in  his  Noon-tide  point  he  fhineth  bright  3 

It  was  the  middle  Hour,  'twixt  Noon  and  Night. 

Behold  young  Cefhalus  draws  to  the  Place, 

And  with  the  Fountain  Water  fprinks  his  Face : 

^rocris  is  hid  5  upon  the  Grafs  he  hes. 

And  come,  /met  Zephyr^  come  Jweet  Air^  he  cries. 

She  fees  her  Error  now  from  where  he  ftood. 

Her  Mind  returns  to  her,  and  her  frefh  Blood  5 

Among  the  Shrubs  and  Briers  fhe  moves  and  ruftlcs^ 

And  the  injurious  Boughs  away  fhe  juftles  5 

Intending  as  he  lay,  there  to  repofe  him, 

Nimbly  to  run,  and  in  her  Arras  inclofe  him.  ^ 


He 
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He  quickly  cafts  his  Eye  upon  the  Bufh, 
Thinking  therein  fome  favage  Bead  did  rufli  5 
His  Bow  he  bends,  and  a  keen  Shaft  he  draws  : 
Unhappy  Man,  what  doft  thou  !  Stay,  and  paufe  j 
It  is  no  brute  Beaft  thou  would  ft  reave  of  Life  5 
0 1  iMan  unhappy  !  thou  haft  flain  thy  Wife  ! 
Oh  1  Heaven,  flie  cries,  Oh  !  help  me,  I  am  flain  5 
Still  doth  thy  Arrow  in  my  Wound  remain : 
'Yet  though  by  timelefs  Fate  my  Bones  here  lie. 
It  glads  me  moft,  that  I  no  Cuck-quean  die. 
Her  Breath  (thus  in  the  Arms  (he  moft  affe<5led) 
She  breaths  into  the  ^ir'  (before  fufpe(5ted) 
The  whilft  he  lifts  her  Body  from  the  Ground, 
.  And  with  his  Tears  doth  wafli  her  bleeding  Wound. 


CupidV  Treachery. 

CUTW  laid  by  his  Brand  and  fell  afleep  j 
A  Maid  of  Dians  this  Advantage  found  5 
.And  his  love-kindling  Fire  did  quickly  fteep 
In  a  cold  Vally-Fountain  of  that  Ground : 
Which  borrowed  from  his  holy  Fire  of  Love, 
A  datelefs  lively  Heat  ftill  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  feething  Bath,  which  yet  Men  prove, 
Againft  ftrange  Maladies  a  fovereign  Cure. 
But  at  my  Miftrefs'  Eyes  Love's  Brand  new  fired, 
The  Boy  for  Trial  needs  would  touch  my  Breaft  y 
1  Tick  withall  the  Help  of  Bath  defired, 
And  thither  hy'd  a  lad  diftemper'd  Gueft  5 
But  found  no  Cure,  the  Bath  for  my  help  lyes 
Where  Cupid  got  new  Fire,  my  Miftrefs'  Eyes. 


The  little  Love-God  lying  once  afleep, 
Laid  by  his  Side  his  Heart  in  flaming  Brand, 


Whilft 
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Whilft  many  Nymphs  that  vow'd  chaft  Life  to  keep, 

Came  tripping  by,  but  in  her  maiden  Hand, 

The  faireft  Votary  took  up  that  Fire, 

Which  many  Legions  of  true  Hearts  had  warm'd  j 

And  fo  the  General  of  hot  Defire 

Was  fleeping,  by  a  Virgin  Hand  difarm'd. 

This  Brand  flie  quenched  in  a  cool  Well  by, 

Which  from  Love's  Fire  took  Heat  perpetual, 

Growing  a  Bath  and  healthfiil  Remedy, 

For  Men  difeas'd  5  but  I  my  Miftrefs'  Thrall 
Came  there  for  Cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove, 
Love's  Fire  heats  Water,  Water  cools  not  Love. 


That  Menelaus  was  the  Caufe  of  his  own  fVrongs, 

WHEN  Menelaus  from  his  Houfe  is  gone, 
Poor  Helen  is  afraid  to  lie  alone  3 
And  to  allay  thefe  Fears  (lodg'd  in  her  Breaft) 
In  her  warm  Bofom  flie  receives  her  Gueft. 
What  Madnefs  was  this  ?  Menelam,  fay : 
Thou  art  abroad,  whilft  in  thy  Houfe  doth  ftay 
Under  the  felf-fame  Roof,  thy  Gueft,  and  Love : 
Mad-man  1  unto  the  Hawk  thou  trufts  the  Dove. 
And  who  but  fuch  a  Gull  would  give  to  keep 
Unto  the  Mountain  Wolf,  full  Folds  of  Sheep  ? 
Helen  is  blamelefs,  fo  is  ^aris  too, 
And  did  what  thou,  or  I  my  felf  would  do. 
The  Fault  is  thine,  I  tell  thee  to  thy  Face, 
By  limiting  thefe  Lovers  Time  and  Place. 
From  thee  the  Seeds  of  all  thy  Wrongs  are  grown  5 
Whofe  Counfels  have  they  followed,  but  thine  own  ? 
(Alack  1)  what  fliould  they  do  ?  Abroad  thou  art, 
At  home  thou  leav  ft  thy  Gueft  to  play  thy  Part. 


Vol.  Vir. 
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To  lie  alone  the  poor  Queen  is  afraid  3 
In  the  next  Room  an  amorous  Stranger  ftaid. 
Her  Arms  are  ope  t'  embrace  him,  he  falls  in  5 
And  farn^  I  acquit  thee  of  the  Sin. 

yind  in  another  Tlace  fornewhat  refembling  this. 

Orejles  liked,  but  not  loved  dearly 
Hennione,  till  he  had  loft  her  clearly. 
Sad  Menebfis^  why  doft  thou  lament 
Thy  late  Mifliap  ?  I  prithee  be  content. 
Thou  know 'ft  the  amorous  Helm  fair  and  fweet  3 
And  yet  without  her  didft  thou  fail  to  Crete  : 
And  thou  waft  blithe,  and  merry  all  the  Way  5 
But  when  thou  faw'ft  fhe  was  the  Trojans  Prey, 
Then  waft  thou  mad  for  her,  and  for  thy  Life, 
Thou  canft  not  now  one  Minute  want  thy  Wife. 
So  ftout  Achilles^  when  his  lovely  Bride 
^rifeis,  was  dilpos'd  to  great  ^^rride  5 
Nor  was  he  vainly  mov'd,  Andes  too 
Offer'd  no  more,  than  he  of  force  muft  do. 
I  fliould  have  done  as  much,  to  fet  her  free  5 
Yet  I  (Heaven  knows!)  am  not  fo  wife  as  he. 


Vulcan 
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Vulcan  was  ]  u  t  it  ek^s  Smith,  an  excel- 
lent W "ifkman^  on  whom  the  Poets  father  many 
rare  Works ^  among  which  I  find  this  one. 

Mars  and  Venus. 

THIS  Tale  is  blaz'd  thro'  Heav  n  5  how  once  unwarc 
Venus  and  Mars  were  took  in  Vulcan  s  Snare. 
The  God  of  War  doth  in  his  Brow  difcover 
The  perfed  and  true  Pattern  of  a  Lover. 
Nor  could  the  Goddefs  Venus  be  fo  cruel 
To  deny  Mars  (foft  Kindnefs  is  a  Jewel 
In  any  Woman,  and  becomes  her  well) 
In  this  the  Queen  of  Love  doth  mod  excel. 
(Oh  Heaven  1)  how  often  have  they  mockt  and  flouted 
The  Smith's  Polt-foot  (while  nothing  he  mifdoubted) 
Made  Jefts  of  him,  and  his  begrimed  Trade  5 
And  his  fmoog'd  Vifage,  black  with  Cole-duft  made. 
Mars  tickled  with  loud  Laughter,  when  he  faw 
Venus  like  Vulcan  limp,  to  halt  and  draw 
One  Foot  behind  another  with  fweet  Grace, 
To  counterfeit  his  lame  uneven  Pace. 
Their  Meetings  firft  the  Lovers  hide  with  Fear 
From  every  jealous  Eye,  and  captious  Ear. 
The  God  of  War,  and  Love's  lafcivious  Dame, 
In  publick  View  were  full  of  bafliful  Shame. 
But  the  Sun  fpies,  how  this  fweet  Pair  agree, 
(Oh  what,  bright  Thcsbus,  can  be  hid  from  thee  ?) 
The  Sun  both  fees  and  blabs  the  Sight  forthwith. 
And  in  all  poft  he  fpeeds  to  tell  the  Smith. 
(Oh  Sun  !)  what  bad  Examples  doft  thou  fliow  ? 
What  thou  in  fecret  feeft,  mufl:  all  Men  know  ? 

Mm  2  Per 
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For  Silence,  ask  a  Bribe  from  her  fair  Treafure  3 

She'll  grant  thee  that  fhall  make  thee  fwell  with  Pleafure. 

The  God,  vvhofe  Face  is  fmoog'd  with  Smoke  and  Fire, 

Placeth  about  their  Bed  a  Net  of  Wyar, 

So  quaintly  made,  that  it  deceives  the  Eye. 

Strait  (as  he  feigns)  tg  Lmnos  he  muft  hie  : 

The  Lovers  meet,  where  he  the  Train  hath  fee, 

And  both  he  faft  catcht  in  a  wiery  Net : 

He  calls  the  Gods,  the  Lovers  naked  Iprall, 

And  cannot  rife  5  the  Queen  of  Love  fhews  all. 

Mars  chafes,  and  Venus  weeps,  neither  can  flinch  5 

Grappled  they  lie,  in  vain  they  kick  and  wince. 

Their  Legs  are  one  within  another  ty'd  5 

Their  Hands  fo  faft,  that  they  can  nothing  hide. 

Amongft  thefe  high  Spe6lators,  one  by  chance, 

That  faw  them  naked  in  this  pitfall  Dance, 

Thus  to  himfelf  faid  5  If  it  tedious  be, 

Good  God  of  War  1  beftow  thy  Place  on  me. 


The  Htflory  how  the  Minotaur  was  begot. 

1T>A  of  Cedars  and  tall  Trees  ftands  full, 
Where  fed  the  Glory  of  the  Herd,  a  Bull, 
Snow-white,  fave  Wixt  his  Morns  one  Spot  there  grew  5 
Save  that  one  Stain,  he  was  of  milky  Hew. 
This  fair  Steer  did  the  Heifers  of  the  Groves 
Defire  to  bear  as  Prince  of  all  the  Droves  : 
But  moft  Tafiphae  with  adulterous  Breath, 
Envies  the  wanton  Heifers  to  the  Death. 
'Tis  faid,  that  for  this  Bull  the  doating  Lafs, 
Did  ufe  to  crop  young  Boughs,  and  mow  frefli  Grafs  ^ 
Nor  was  the  amorous  Cretan  Queen  afeard 
To  grow  a  kind  Companion  to  the  Herd. 

Thu5 
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Thus  through  the  Champian  fhe  is  madly  bom, 
And  a  wild  Bull  to  Minos  gives  the  Horn. 
"Tis  not  for  Bravery  he  can  love,  or  loath  thee, 
Then  why,  ^ajlphacy  doll  thou  richly  cloath  thee  ? 
Why  fhould'ft  thou  thus  thy  Face  and  Looks  prepare 
What  mak'ft  thou  with  thy  Glafs  ord  ring  thy  Hair  ? 
Unlefs  thy  Glafs  could  make  thee  feem  a  Cow  5 
But  how  can  Horns  grow  on  that  tender  Brow  ? 
If  Minos  pleafe  thee,  no  Adulterer  feek  thee  5 
Or  if  thy  Husband  Minos  do  not  like  thee. 
But  thy  lafcivious  Thoughts  are  ftill  increas'd, 
Deceive  him  with  a  Man,  not  with  a  Beaft. 
Thus  by  the  Queen  the  wild  Woods  are  frequented, 
And  leaving  the  King's  Bed,  fhe  is  contented 
To  ufe  the  Groves,  born,  by  the  Rage  of  Mind, 
Even  as  a  Ship  with  a  full  Eaftern  Wind. 
Some  of  thefe  Strumpet  Heifers  the  Queen  flew. 
Her  fmoaking  Altars  their  warm  Bloods  imbrew  3 
Whilfl;  by  the  facrificing  Prieft  fhe  Itands, 
And  gripes  their  trembling  Entrails  in  her  Hands. 
At  length,  the  Captain  of  the  Herd  beguil'd 
With  a  Cow's  Skin,  by  curious  Art  compil'd, 
The  longing  Queen  obtains  her  full  Defire, 
And  in  her  Infant  s  Form  bewrays  the  Sire. 
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This  Minotaur,  when  he  came  to  growth^  was 
inclos'd  in  the  Labyrinth^  which  was  made  by 
the  curious  Arts-majier  Dedalus,  whofe  Tale 
Vikewife  we  thus  purjue, 

WHEN  Veddus  the  Labyrinth  had  built, 
In  which  t'include  the  Queen  Tafip}?ae's  Guilt  3 
And  that  the  time  was  now  expired  full, 
To  inclofe  the  hfniotaur,  half  Man,   half  Bull  3 
Kneeling  he  fays,  juft  Mmos,  end  my  Moans, 
And  let  my  native  Soil  intomb  my  Bones : 
Or  if,  dread  Sovereign !  I  deferve  no  Grace, 
Look  with  a  piteous  Eye  on  my  Son's  Face  5 
And  grant  me  leave  from  whence  we  are  exil'd. 
Or  pity  me,  if  you  deny  my  Child. 
This  and  much  more  he  fpeaks,  but  all  in  vain  5 
The  King  both  Sun  and  Father  will  detain. 
Which  he  perceiving  fays  :  Now,  now,  'tis  fit, 
To  give  the  World  Caufe  to  admire  my  Wit  5 
Both  Land  and  Sea  are  watcht  by  Day  and  Night, 
Nor  Land  nor  Sea  lies  open  to  our  Flight, 
Only  the  Air  remains  5  then  let  us  try 
To  cut  a  Paflage  thro'  the  Air,  and  fly. 
JuVe  be  aufpicious  in  my  Enterprize, 
I  covet  not  to  mount  above  the  Skies : 
But  make  this  Refuge,  fince  I  can  prepare 
No  Means  to  fly  my  Lord,  but  thro'  the  Air, 
Make  me  immortal,  bring  me  to  the  Brim 
Of  the  black  St\f^ian  Water,  Styx  Ml  fwim. 
Oh  1  human  Wit,  thou  canfl:  invent  much  III  5 
Thou  fearcheft  ftra^ge  Arts,  who  would  think  by  Skill, 
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A  heavy  Man,  like  a  light  Bird  fhou'd  flray, 

And  thro'  the  empty  heavens  find  a  Way  ? 

He  placeth  in  jufl;  Order  all  his  Quills, 

Whofe  Bottoms  with  refolved  Wax  he  fills  5 

Then  binds  them  with  a  Line,  andb  ing  fafl:  tied. 

He  placeth  them  hke  Oars  on  either  Side  : 

The  tender  Lad  the  downy  Feathers  blew. 

And  what  his  Father  meant,  he  nothing  knew. 

The  Wax  he  faften'd,  with  the  Strings  he  play'd, 

Not  thinking  for  his  Shoulders  they  were  made. 

To  whom  his  Father  fpake  (and  then  look  d  pale) 

With  thefe  fwift  Ships  we  to  our  Land  mud  fail. 

All  Paflages  doth  cruel  Minos  (lop, 

Only  the  empty  Air  he  ftill  leaves  ope. 

That  Way  mutt  we  5  the  Land  and  the  rough  Deep 

Doth  Mims  bar,  the  Air  he  cannot  keep. 

But  in  thy  Way  beware  thou  fet  no  Eye 

On  the  Sign  F/rj^o,  nor  ^qoUs  high  : 

Look  not  the  black  Onon  in  the  Face, 

That  fliakes  his  Sword  3  but  juft  with  me  keep  Pace. 

Thy  Wings  are  now  in  fanning,  fi^llow  me, 

I  will  before  thee  fly  3  as  thou  fhalt  fee 

Thy  Father  mount,  or  ftcop,  fo  I  aread  thee  5 

Make  me  thy  Guard,  and  fafely  I  will  lead  thee. 

If  we  fhould  foar  too  near  great  Phoebus'  Seat, 

The  melting  Wax  will  not  endure  the  Heat  5 

Or  if  v/e  fly  too  near  the  humid  Seas, 

Our  moifl:en'd  Wings  we  cannot  fhake  with  Eafe. 

Fly  between  both,  and  with  the  Gufts  that  rife, 

Let  thy  light  Body  fail  amidfl:  the  Skies. 

And  ever  as  his  little  Son  he  charms. 

He  fits  the  Feathers  to  his  tender  Arms : 

And  fliews  him  how  to  move  his  Body  light, 

As  Birds  firft  teach  their  little  young  ones  Flight, 
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By  this  he  calls  to  Council  all  his  Wits, 

And  his  own  Wings  unto  his  Shoulders  fits  3 

Being  about  to  rile,  he  fearful  quakes, 

And  in  this  new  way  his  faint  Body  fhakes. 

Firfl;  e'er  he  took  his  Flight,  he  kifs'd  his  Son, 

Whilft  by  his  Cheeks  the  brinifli  Waters  run. 

There  was  a  Hillock,  not  fo  towring  tall 

As  lofty  Mountains  be,  nor  yet  fo  imall 

To  be  with  Valleys  even,  and  yet  a  Hill  3 

From  this  thus  both  attempt  their  uncouth  Skill. 

The  Father  moves  his  Wings,  and  with  Refpedl 

His  Eyes  upon  his  wandering  Son  reflect. 

They  bear  a  fpacious  Courfe,  and  the  apt  Boy 

Fearlefs  of  Harm,  in  his  new  tra6t  doth  joy. 

And  flies  more  boldly.    Now  upon  them  looks 

The  Fifhermen,  that  angle  in  the  Brooks  5 

And  with  their  Eyes  caft  upward  frighted  ftand. 

By  this  is  Samos  Ifle  on  their  left  Hand, 

Upon  the  right  Lebinthos  they  forfakc, 

Jftipale  and  the  Fifliy  Lake, 

Shady  Tach'me  ftill  of  Woods  and  Groves. 

When  the  rafli  Youth,  too  bold  in  vent'ring  roves  3 

Lofeth  his  Guide,  and  takes  his  FHght  fo  high. 

That  the  foft  Wax  againft  the  Sun  doth  fry. 

And  the  Cords  flip  that  kept  the  Feathers  fafl:. 

So  that  his  Arms  have  Power  upon  no  Blafl:. 

He  fearfully  from  the  high  Clouds  looks  down 

Upon  the  lower  Heavens,  whofe  curl'd  Waves  frown 

At  his  ambitious  Height,  and  from  the  Skies 

He  fees  black  Night  and  Death  before  his  Eyes. 

Still  melts  the  Wax,  his  naked  Arms  he  fhakes, 

And  thinking  to  catch  hold,  no  hold  betakes. 

But  now  the  naked  Lad  down  headlong  falls. 

And  by  the  Way,  he  Father,  Father,  calls, 
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Help  Father,  help,  I  die  5  and  as  he  Ipeaks, 
A  violent  Surge  his  Courfe  of  Language  breaks. 
Th'  unhappy  Father,  but  no  Father  now, 
Cries  out  aloud.  Son  Icarus^  where  art  thou  ? 
Where  art  thou,  Icarus^  where  doll  thou  fly  ? 
Ivanis,  where  art  ?  When  lo  he  may  elpy 
The  Feathers  fwimj  aloud  he  doth  exclaim. 
The  Earth  his  Bones,  the  Sea  Hill  bears  his  Name. 


Achilles  his  Concealment  of  his  Sex  in  the  Court  of 

Lycomedes. 

NOW  from  another  World  doth  fail  with  Joy, 
A  welcome  Daughter  to  the  King  of  Troy, 
The  whilft  the  Grecians  are  already  come, 
(Mov'd  with  that  general  Wrong  'gainft  J  Hum)  ' 
Achilles  in  a  Smock  his  Sex  doth  imother, 
And  lays  the  blame  upon  his  careful  Mother. 
What  mak'ft  thou,  great  Achtlks^  teazing  Wool, 
When  TaUas  in  a  Helm  fhould  clafp  thy  Scull  ? 
What  do  thefe  Fingers  with  fine  Threds  of  Gold, 
Which  were  more  fit  a  warlike  Shield  to  hold  ? 
Why  fliould  that  right  Hand,  Rock,  or  Tow  contain. 
By  which  the  Trojan  He6ior  mufb  be  flain  ?  j 
Caft  of  thy  loofe  Veils,  and  thy  Armour  take, 
And  in  thy  Hand  the  Spear  of     alias  fliake. 
Thus  Lady4ike  he  with  a  Lady  lay. 
Till  what  he  was,  her  Belly  mull  bewray. 
Yet  was  flie  forc'd  (fo  fhould  wc  all  believe) 
Not  to  be  forc'd  fo,  now  her  Heart  would  grieve. 
When  he  fliould  rife  from  her,  ftill  would  fne  cry, 
(For  he  had  arm'd  him,  and  his  Rock  laid  by) 
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And  with  a  foft  Voice  fpeak :  Ach'tUes  ftay, 
k  IS  too  foon  to  rife,  lie  down  I  pray  : 
And  then  the  Man  that  forc'd  her,  Ihe  would  kifs. 
What  Force  (De'tdame\a)  call  you  this  ? 


A  Lover  s  Complaint. 

FR  O  M  off  a  Hill,  whofe  concave  Womb  rcAvordcd 
A  plaintful  Story  from  a  fill 'ring  Vale, 
My  Spirits  t'  attend  this  double  Voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  laid  to  Ufl  the  fad-tun'd  Tale  3 
E'er  long  efpied  a  fickle  Maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  Papers,  breaking  Rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  Words  with  Sorrows  Wind  and  Rain  : 
Upon  her  Head  a  platted  Hive  of  Straw, 
Which  fortify  d  her  Vifage  from  the  Sun, 
Whereon  the  Thought  might  think  fometime  it  faw 
The  Carcafs  of  a  Beauty  fpent  and  done. 
Time  had  not  Icithed  all,  that  Youth  begun  j 
Kor  Youth  all  quit,  but  fpight  of  Heavens  fell  Rage, 
Some  Beauty  peept  through  Lettice  of  fear'd  Age. 
eft  did  fhe  heave  her  Napkin  to  her  Eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  Chara(5lers : 
Laundring  the  filken  Figures  in  the  Brine, 
That  fealon'd  Woe  had  pelleted  in  Tears  : 
And  often  reading  what  Contents  it  bears : 
As  often  fhrciking  undiftinguifh'd  Woe, 
In  Clamours  of  all  Size  both  high  and  low. 
Sometimes  her  level'd  Eyes  their  Carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  batt'ry  to  the  Spheres  intend  : 
Sometimes  diverted,  their  poor  Balls  are  ty'd 
To  th'  orbed  Earth  5  fometimes  they  do  extend 
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Their  view  right  on  5  anon  their  Gazes  iend 

To  every  Place  at  once,  and  no  where  fixt  j 

The  Mind  and  Sight  diftradedly  commixt. 

Her  Hair  nor  loole,  nor  ty'd  in  formal  Plat, 

Proclaimed  in  her  a  carelefs  Hand  of  Pride  : 

For  fome  untuck'd  defcended  her  fheav'd  Hat, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  Cheek  befide , 

Some  in  her  threadcn  Fillet  ftill  did  bide, 

And  true  to  Bondage  would  not  break  from  thence. 

Though  flackly  braided  in  loofe  Negligence. 

A  thoufand  Favours  from  a  Maund  fhe  drew. 

Of  Amber,  Chryftal,  and  of  beaded  Jet  5 

Which  one  by  one  flie  in  a  River  threw, 

Upon  whofe  weeping  Margent  flie  was  fct  5 

Like  Ufury  applying  wet  to  wet  5 

Or  Monarchs  Hands,  that  let  not  Bounty  fall, 

Where  Want  crys  fome,  but  where  Excefs  begs  all. 

Of  folded  Schedules  had  fhe  many  a  one, 

Which  fhe  perus'd,  figh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  Flood 

Crack'd  many  a  Ring  of  pofied  Gold  and  Bone, 

Bidding  them  find  their  Sepulchers  in  Mud  5 

Found  yet  moe  Letters  fadly  pen'd  in  Blood, 

With  fleided  Silk,  feat  and  affeaedly 

Enfwath'd  and  feal'd  to  curious  Secrecy. 

Thefe  often  bath'd  fhe  in  her  fluxive  Eyes, 

And  often  kifs'd,  artd  often  gave  a  Tear  ^ 

Cry'd,  O  falle  Blood !  thou  Regifter  of  Lyes, 

What  unapproved  Witncfs  doft  him  bear  1 

Ink  would  have  feem'd  more  black  and  damned  here 

This  faid,  in  Top  of  Rage  the  Lines  fhe  rents, 

Big  Difcontent  fo  breaking  their  Contents. 

A  Revererrd  Man  that  graz'd  his  Cattle  nigh, 

Sometime  a  Blufterer,  that  the  Ruffle  knew 

Of  Court,  of  City,  and  had  lec  go  by, 
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The  fwifteft  Hours  obferved  as  they  flew, 
Towards  this  afflicted  Fancy  faftly  drew. 
And  privileg'd  by  Age,  defires  to  know, 
In  brief  the  Grounds  and  Motives  of  her  Woe. 
So  Aides  he  down  upon  his  grained  Bat, 
And  comely  diftant  fits  he  by  her  Side  ^ 
When  he  again  defires  her,  being  fat. 
Her  Grievance  with  his  Hearing  to  divide; 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  ought  applied. 
Which  may  her  fufFering  Ecftafie  afKvage : 
^Tis  promised  in  the  Charity  of  Age. 
Father,  fhe  fays,  tho'  in  me  you  behold 
The  Injury  of  many  a  blafting  Hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  Judgment,  I  am  Old  5 
Kot  Age,  but  Sorrow,  over  me  hath  Power, 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  fpreading  Flower, 
Frefh  to  my  felf,  if  I  had  felf  applied 
Love  to  my  felf,  and  to  no  Love  befide. 
'  But  woe  is  me  1  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  Suit  5  it  was  to  gain  my  Grace  : 
O  1  one  by  Nature's  Outwards  fo  commended, 
That  Maidens  Eyes  fluck  over  all  his  Face  : 
Love  lack'd  a  Dwelling,  and  made  him  her  Place  ^ 
And  when  in  his  fair  Parts  fhe  did  abide. 
She  was  new  lodg'd  and  newly  Deified. 
His  browny  Locks  did  hang  in  crooked  Curls  5 
And  every  light  Occafion  of  the  Wind 
Upon  his  Lips  their  filken  Parcels  hurls. 
What's  fweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find  5 
Each  Eye,  that  faw  him,  did  inchant  the  Mind^ 
For  on  his  Vifage  was  in  little  drawn. 
What  Largenefs  thinks  in  Paradile  was  fawn- : 
Small  fhew  of  Man  was  yet  upon  his  Chin  3 
His  Phoenix  Down  began  but  to  appear, 
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Like  unfliorn  Velvet,  on  that  termlefs  Skin, 

Whofe  Bare  out-brag'd  the  Web  it  leem'd  to  wean 

Yet  fhew'd  his  Visage  by  that  Coft  moft  dear, 

And  nice  Affections  wavering  ftood  in  doubt, 

If  beft  Were  as  it  was,  or  beft  without. 

His  Qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  Form, 

Tor  maiden-Tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free  5 

Yet  if  Men  mov''d  him,  was  he  fuch  a  Storm, 

As  of  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  fee. 

When  Winds  breathe  fweet,  unruly  tho'  they  be. 

His  Rudenefs  fo  with  his  authoriz  d  Youth, 

Did  livery  Falfenefs  in  a  pride  of  Truth. 

Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  Men  would  fay, 

That  Horfe  his  Mettel  from  his  Rider  takes  3 

Proud  of  Subje(5lion,  noble  by  the  Sway, 

What  Rounds,  what  Bounds,  what  Courfe,  what  Stop  he  makes  I 

And  Controverlie  hence  a  Queftion  takes. 

Whether  the  Horfe  by  him  became  his  Deed, 

Or  he  his  manag  d,  by  th'  well-doing  Steed  I 

But  quickly  on  this  Side  the  Verdi(5t  went. 

His  real  Habitude  gave  Life  and  Grace 

To  Appertainings  and  to  Ornament, 

Accomplifh'd  in  himfeif,  not  in  his  Cafe  5 

All  Aids  themfelves  made  fairer  by  their  Place, 

Came  for  Additions,  yet  their  Purpofe  trim 

Piec'd  not  his  Grace,  but  were  all  grac  d  by  him. 

So  on  the  Tip  of  his  fubduing  Tongue 

All  kind  of  Arguments  and  Qiieftioni  deep, 

All  Replication  prompt,  and  Reafon  ftrong 

For  his  Advantage  ftill  did  wake  and  fleep: 

To  make  the  Weeper  laugh,  the  Laugher  weep 

He  had  the  Dialed,  and  different  Skill, 

Catching  all  Paflions  in  his  Craft  of  Will  3 

That 
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That  he  did  in  the  general  Bofom  reign 

Of  Young,  of  Old,  and  Sexes  both  inchanted, 

To  dweii  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 

In  pcrional  Duty,  following  where  he  haunted. 

Confent's  bewitcht,  e'er  he  defire  have  granted, 

And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  lay, 

Ask'd  their  own  Wills,  and  made  their  Wills  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  Pidure  get 

To  lerve  their  Eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  Mind  5 

Like  Fools,  that  in  th'  Imagination  fet 

The  goodly  Objeds,  which  abroad  they  find, 

Of  Lands  and  Manfions,  their's  in  Thought  afHgn'd, 

And  labouring  in  moe  Pleafures  to  beftow  them, 

Than  the  true  gouty  Land-lord,  who  doth  ov\ti  thern 

So  many  have,  that  never  touch  d  his  Hand, 

Sweetly  luppos'd  them  Miftrefs  of  his  Heart : 

My  Woful  lelf,  that  did  in  Freedom  ftand", 

And  was  my  own  Fec-fimple,  not  in  Part, 

What  with  his  Art  in  Youth,  and  Youth  in  Art, 

Threw  my  AfFe(5lions  in  his  charmed  Power  5 

Referv'd  the  Stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  Flower. 

Yet  did  I  not,  as  fome  ray  Equals  did, 

:  Demand  of  him,  nor  being  dehred,  yielded  - 
Finding  my  fclf  in  Honour  lo  forbid, 

^With  fafeft  Diftance  f  my  Honour  fhielded  : 
Experience  for  me  many  Bulwarks  builded 
Of  Proofs  new  bleeding,  which  remained  the  Foil 
Of  this  falfe  Jewel,  and  his  amorous  Spoil. 
But  ah  1  whoever  ilitmn'd  by  Precedtnt 
The  deilin'd  III  She  mull  her  felf  allay  ? 
Or  forc  d  Exampes,  'gain-l  her  own  Content, 
To  put  the  by-paft  Perils  in  her  Way  ? 

^  Counfel  may  ftop  a«'whilewhat  will  not  ftay : 
For  when  we  rage,  Advice  is  often  feen, 
By  blunting  us,  to  make  our  Wits  more  keen. 
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Nor  gives  it  Satisfaction  to  our  Blood, 

That  we  muft  curb  it  upon  others  Proof  3 

To  be  forbid  the  Sweets,  that  feem  fo  good, 

For  fear  of  Harms,  that  preach  in  our  Behoof. 

O  Appetite  !  from  Judgment  ftand  aloof. 

The  one  a  Palate  hath,  that  needs  will  tafte, 

Though  Reafon  weep,  and  cry  it  is  thy  laft. 

For  further,  I  could  lay  this  Man's  untrue, 

And  knew  the  Patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling. 

Heard  where  his  Plants  in  others  Orchards  grew. 

Saw  how  Deceits  were  gilded  in  his  fmiling. 

Knew  Vows  were  ever  Brokers  to  defiling, 

Thought  Characters  and  Words  meerly  but  Art, 

And  Baftards  of  his  foul  adulterate  Heart. 

And  long  upon  thefe  Terms  I  held  my  City, 

Till  thus  he  gan  befiege  me  :  Gentle  Maid, 

Have  of  my  lufFering  Youth  fome  feeUng  Pity, 

And  be  not  of  my  holy  Vows  afraid  5 

What's  to  you  fworn,  to  none  was  ever  faid. 

For  Feafts  of  Love  I  have  been  call'd  unto, 

'Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow : 

All  my  Offences,  that  abroad  you  fee. 

Are  Errors  of  the  Blood,  none  of  the  Mind : 

Love  made  them  not,  with  A6ture  they  may  be, 

Where  neither  Party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They  fought  their  Shame,  that  fo  their  Shame  did  find. 

And  fo  much  lefs  of  Shame  in  me  remains, 

By  how  much  of  me  their  Reproach  contains. 

Among  the  many,  that  mine  Eyes  have  feen, 

Not  one  whofe  Flame  my  Heart  fo  much  as  warmed, 

Or  my  AfFe(5lion  put  to  th'  fmallefl;  Teen, 

Or  any  of  my  Leiiures  ever  charmed  : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harmed  , 

Kept  Hearts  in  Liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free. 

And  reign'd  commanding  in  his  Monarchy. 
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Look  here  what  Tributes  wounded  Fancy  fent  me, 
Of  palUd  Pearls,  and  Rubies  red  as  Blood  3 
Figuring,  that  they  their  Pa/fions  likewife  lent  me 
Ot  Grief,  and  Blufhes  aptly  underftood  j 
In  bloodlefs  White,  and  the  encrimfon'd  Mood, 
EfFe(^s  of  Terror,  and  dear  Modefty, 
Encamp  d  in  Hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly^ 
And  lo  !  behold  thefe  Talents  of  their  Hair, 
With  twifted  Mettle  amoroufly  empleach'd, 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  feveral  Fair  5 
Their  kind  Acceptance,  weepingly  befeech'd, 
With  th'  Annexions  of  fair  Gems  inrich'd. 
And  deep-brain'd  Sonnets,  that  did  amplifie 
Each  Stone's  dear  Nature,  W^orth,  and  Quality. 
The  Diamond !  why.  Was  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invis'd  Properties  did  tend. 
V   The  deep  green  Emrald,  in  whofe  frefh  Regard, 
W^eak  Sights  their  ficJdy  Radiance  do  amend. 
The  Heav'n-hew'd  Saphyr,  and  the  Ophal  blend, 
W^ith  Objects  manifold  3  each  feveral  Stone, 
With  W^it  well  biazon'd,  fmil'd,  or  made  fome  moan. 
Lo  1  all  thefe  Trophies  of  AflTedions  hot. 
Of  penfiv'd  and  fubdu'd  Defires  the  Tender, 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me,  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield,  them , up  where  I  my  Itlf  muft  render  : 
That  is,  to  you  my  Origin,  and  Ender. 
For  thefe  of  force  muft  your  Oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  Altar,  you  enpatron  me. 
■^Oh  !  then  advance  (of  yours)  that  phrafelefs  Hand, 
,Whofe  White  weighs  down  the  airy  Scale  of  Praife  5 
Take  all  thele  Similes  unto  your  own  command. 
Hallow 'd  with  Sighs,  that  liurning  Lungs  did  raife  5 
What  me  your  "Minifter  for  you  obeys, 
Works  under  you,  and  to  your  Audit  comes, 
Tbeir  dillraft  Parcels  in  combined  Sums. 
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Lo  !  this  Devife  was  fenc  me  from  a  Nun, 

Or  Sifter  fandified  of  holieft  Note, 

Which  late  her  noble  Suit  in  Court  did  fliun, 

Whofe  rarefl  Havings  made  the  Blofloms  dote  5 

For  flie  was  fought  oy  Spirits  of  richeft  Coat, 

But  kept  cold  Diftance,  and  did  thence  remove. 

To  fpend  her  Living  in  eternal  Love. 

But  oh !  my  Sweet,  what  Labour  is't  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not,  maftring  what  not  ftrives  ? 

Playing  the  Place  which  did  no  Form  receive  5 

Playing  patient  Sports  in  unconftraincd  Gives  ? 

She  that  her  Fame  fo  to  her  felf  contrives, 

The  Scars  of  Battle  fcapeth  by  the  Flight, 

And  makes  her  Abfence  valiant,  not  her  Might. 

Oh  1  pardon  me  in  that  my  Boaft  is  true, 

The  Accident  which  brought  me  to  her  Eye, 

LTpon  the  Moment  did  her  Force  fubdue, 

And  now  flie  would  the  caged  Cloifter  flie. 

Religious  Love  put  out  Religious  Eye : 

Not  to  be  tempted  would  flie  be  immured, 

And  now  to  tempt,  all  Liberty  procured. 

How  mighty  then  you  arc,  Oh  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  Bofoms  that  to  me  belong, 

Have  emptied  all  their  Fountains  in  my  Well  j 

And  mine  I  pour  your  Ocean  all  among. 

I  ftrong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  ftrong, 

Muft  for  your  Vi<5lory  us  all  congeft. 

As  compound  Love  to  Phyfick  your  cold  Breaft. 

My  Parts  had  Power  to  charm  a  facred  Sun, 

Tho'  difciplin'd  I  dieted  in  Grace, 

BeUev'd  her  Eyes,  \vhen  they  t'aflail  begun. 

All  Vows  and  Confecrations  giving  Place. 

O  1  moft  potential  Love,  Vow,  Bond,  nor  Space, 

In  thee  hath  neither  String,  Knot,  nor  Confine^ 

For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  elfe  are  thine. 
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When  thou  impreflefl,  what  are  Precepts  worth 

Of  ftale  Example  ?  when  thou  wilt  enflame, 

How  coldly  thole  Impediments  (land  forth 

Of  Wealth,  of  filial  Fear,  Law,  Kindred,  Fame  ? 

Love's  Arms  are  Peace,  'gainflRule,  gainft  Senfe,  gainftSh 

And  Sweetnefs  in  the  fuftering  Pang  it  bears, 

The  ^loes  of  all  Forces,  Shocks,  and  Fears. 

Now  all  thefe  Hearts,  that  do  on  mine  depend. 

Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  Groans  they  pine, 

And  lupplicant  their  Sighs  to  you  extend. 

To  leave  the  Battery,  that  you  make  gainft  mine, 

Lending  foft  Audience  to  my  Iweet  Defign : 

And  credent  Soul,  to  that  ftrong  bonded  Oatli, 

That  fhall  prefer  and  undertake  my  Troth. 

This  faid,  his  watry  Eyes  he  did  difmount, 

Whofe  Sights  till  then  were  leveled  on  my  Face. 

Each  Cheek  a  River  running  from  a  Fount, 

With  brinifli  Current  down-ward  flow'd  apace. 

Oh !  how  the  Channel  to  the  Stream  gave  Grace ! 

Who  glaz'd  with  Chryftal  Gate  the  glowing  Rofes, 

That  tiame  through  Water  which  their  Hew  inclofes. 

Oh  1  Father,  what  a  Hell  of  Witch'Craft  lies 

In  the  fmall  Orb  of  one  particular  Tear  ? 

But  with  the  Inundation  of  the  Eyes 

What  rocky  Heart  to  Water  will  not  wear  ? 

What  Bread  fo  cold,  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 

Oh  1  cleft  Effea  /  cold  ModePiy,  hot  Wrath, 

Both  Fire  from  hence,  and  chill  Extind:ure  hath. 

For  loe  his  PaiTion  but  an  Art  of  Craft, 

Even  there  refolv'd  my  Reaion  into  Tears  5 

There  my  white  Stok  of  Chaftity  I  daft, 

Shook  off  my  fobcr  Guards,  and  civil  Fears  5 

Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears : 

All  melting,  tho'  our  Drops  this  difference  bore,  , 

His  poilon  d  me,  and  mine  did  him  reRore.  • 
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In  him  a  plenitude  of  fubtil  Matter, 
Applied  to  Cautles,  all  ftrange  Forms  receives 
Of  burning  Blufhes,    or  of  weeping  Water, 
Or  fwooning  Palenefs ,  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 
In  either's  Aptnefs  as  it  bed  deceives^ 
To  blufli  at  Speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  Woes, 
Or  to  turn  white,  and  fwcon  at  Tragic  Shows. 
That  not  a  Heart,  which  in  his  level  came. 
Could  Tcape  the  Hail  of  his  all-hurting  Airo. 
Shewing  fair  Nature  is  both  wild,  and  tame . 
And  veil'd  in  them  did  win  whom,  he  would  maim, 
Againft  the  thing  he  fought,  he  wou'd  exclaim 
When  he  moft  burnt  in  Heart-wifli'd  Luxury, 
He  preach'd  pure  Maid,  and  prais'd  cold  Chaftity. 
Thus  merely  with  the  Garment  of  a  Grace, 
The  naked  and  concealed  Fiend  he  cover'd, 
That  th'  unexperienc  d  gave  the  Tempter  place, 
Which  like  a  Cherubin  above  them  hover  a  : 
Who  Young  and  Simple  wou'd  not  be  fo  lover'd  i 
Ah  me  1  I  fell,  and  yet  do  queftion  make, 
What  I  fhould  do  again  for  fuch  a  fake. 
Oh  !  that  infe6led  Moifture  of  his  Eye ! 
Oh  1  that  falfe  Fire,  which  in  his  Cheek  fo  glow'd  1 
Oh  1  that  forc'd  Thunder  from  his  Heart  did  flie  ! 
Oh !  that  fad  Breath  his  fpungy  Lungs  beflow'd ! 
Oh !  all  that  borrowed  Motion  feeming  owed  ! 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  Maid. 
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The  Amorous  Epifile  of  Paris  to  Hekn» 

HEALTH  unto  Ledas  Daughter,  Priam's  Son 
Sends  in  thefe  Lines,  vvhofe  Health  cannot  be  won 
but  by  your  Gift,  in  whofe  Power  it  may  lie 
To  make  me  whole,  or  fick'5  to  live,  or  die. 
Shall  I  then  Ipeak  ?  or  doth  my  Flame  appear 
Plain  without  Index  ?  Oh  1  'tis  that  I  fear  ! 
My  Love  without  ^covering  Smile  takes  place, 
And  more  than  I  could  willi  fhines  in  my  Face. 
When  I  could  rather  in  my  Thoughts  defire 
To  hide  the  Smoak,  till  Time  dilplay  the  Fire  5 
Time;,  that  can  make  the  Fire  of  Love  fhine  clear, 
Untroubled  with  the  mifty  Smoak  of  Fear. 
But  I  difllemble  it,  for  who  I  pray 
Can  Fire  conceal  ?  that  will  it  felf  betray. 
Yet  if  you  look,  I  fhould  affirm  that  plain 
In  Words,  which  in  my  Countenance  1  maintain. 
I  burn,  I  burn,  my  Faults  I  have  confefs'd, 
My  Words  bear  witnefs  how  my  Looks  tranfgrefs'd. 
Oh  1  pardon  me,  that  have  confefs'd  my  Error, 
Caft  not  upon  my  Lines  a  Look  of  Terror : 
But  as  your  Beauty  is  beyond  compare, 
Suit  unto  that  your  Looks,   (Oh  !  you  moft  Fair  !) 
That  you  my  Letter  have  receiv'd  by  this  5 
The  Suppofition  glads  me,  and  I  wifli 
By  Hope  incourag  d,  Hope  that  makes  me  ftrong, 
You  will  receive  me  in  fome  fort  e'er  long. 
I  ask  no  more,  than  what  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
Hath  promis'd  me,  for  you  arc  mine  by  Duty. 
By  her  I  claim  you,  you  for  me  were  made. 
And  flie  it  was  my  Journey  did  perfwade. 
Nor,  Lady,  think  your  Beauty  vainly  fought  3 
I  by  divine  Inftind  was  hither  brought  3 ' 
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And  to  this  Enterprize  the  heavenly  Powers 

Have  given  Confent,  the  Gods  proclaim  me  Yours. 

I  aim  at  Wonders,  for  I  covet  you  5 

Yet  pardon  me,  I  ask  but  what  s  my  Due. 

Venus  her  felf  my  Journey  hither  led, 

And  gives  you  freely  to  my  promised  Bed. 

Under  her  Condiuft  fafe  the  Seas  I  paft, 

Till  I  arrived  upon  thefe  Coafts  at  iaft. 

Shipping  my  feif  from  the  Sygaan  Shore, 

Whence  unto  thefe  Confines  my  Courfe  I  bore. 

She  made  the  Surges  gentle,  the  Winds  fair  3 

Nor  marvel  whence  thefe  Calms  proceeded  are. 

Needs  muft  flie  Power  upon  tlie  falt-Seas  have. 

That  was  Sea-born,  created  from  a  Wave. 

Still  may  flie  ftand  in  her  Ability, 

And  as  fhe  made  the  Seas  with  much  Facility 

To  be  through-faird,  fo  may  fhe  calm  my  Heat, 

And  bear  my  Thoughts  to  their  defired  Seat. 

My  Flames  I  found  not  here  5  no,  I  proteft, 

I  brought  them  with  me  clofed  in  my  Breaft  5 

My  felf  tranfported  them  without  Attorney, 

Love  was  the  Motive  to  my  tedious  Journey. 

Not  bluftring  Winter,  when  he  triumphed  moft. 

Nor  any  Error  drove  me  to  this  Coait. 

Not  led  by  Fortune  where  the  rough  Winds  pleafc. 

Nor  Merchant  like  for  Gain  croft  I  the  Seas. 

Fullnefs  of  Wealth  in  all  my  Fleet  I  fee, 

I'm  rich  in  all  things,  fave  in  wanting  thee. 

No  Spoil  of  petty  Nations  my  Ship  leeks  3 

Nor  land  I  as  a  Spie  among  the  Greeks. 

What  need  we  ?  See  of  all  things  we  have  Store. 

Compar'd  with  Troj,  alas  !  your  Greece  i*  poor. 

For  thee  I  come,  thy  Fame  hath  thus  fajif.  driven  mc, 

Whom  golden  Venus  hath  by  promife  given  me. 
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I  wifli'd  thee  e'er  I  knew  thee,  long  ago. 

Before  theie  Eyes  dwelt  on  this  glorious  Show. 

I  faw  thee  in  my  Thoughts  3  know,  Beauteous  Dame, 

1  firfl  beheld  you  with  the  Eyes  of  Fame. 

Kor  marvel,  Lady,  I  was  ftroke  fo  far. 

Thus  Darts,  or  Arrows  fent  from  Bows  of  War, 

Wound  a  great  Diil:ance  off  3  fo  was  I  hit 

With  a  deep-fmarting  Wound  that  ranckles  yet. 

For  fo  it  pleas 'd  the  Fates,  whom  leaft  you  blame, 

rll  tell  a  true  Tale  to  confirm  the  fame. 

When  in  my  Mother's  Womb  full  ripe  I  lay, 
Ready  the  firft  Hour  to  behold  the  Day, 
And  fhe  at  Point  to  be  deUver  d  ftrait, 
And  to  unlade  her  of  her  Royal  Freight, 
My  Birth-hour  was  delay  d,  and  that  fad  Kight 
A  fearful  Vifion  did  the  Queen  affright. 
In  a  Son's  Stead,  to  pleafe  the  aged  Sire, 
She  dreamt  flie  had  brought  forth  a  Brand  of  Fire. 
Frighted  flie  rifcs,  and  to  Trtam  goes  3 
To  the  old  King  this  ominous  Dream  flie  (hows. 
He  to  the  Priefl,  the  Pnefl  doth  this  return, 
That  the  Child  born  fliall  (lately  ll'tv.m  burn. 
Better  than  he  was  \vare,  the  Prophet  gheil. 
For  lo  1  a  kindled  Brand  flames  in  my  Breafl. 
To  prevent  Fate,  a  Peafant  I  was  held. 
Till  my  fair  Shape  all  other  Swains  excell'd  ^ 
And  gave  the  doubtful  World  Aflurance  good, 
.Your  T/Jfis  was  deriv'd  from  Royal  Blood. 

Amid  the  Idaan  Fields,  there  is  a  Place 
Remote,  full  of  high  Trees,-^  which  hide  the  Face 
-Of  the  green-mantlcd  Earth,  where  in  thick  Rows, 
The  Oak,  the  Elm,  the  Pine,  the  Pitch-Tree  grows. 

Here 
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Here  never  yet  did  browze  the  wanton  Ewe, 
Nor  from  his  Plot  the  flow  Ox  lick  the  Dew. 
The  lavage  Goat,  that  feeds  among  the  Rocks, 
Hath  not  graz'd  here,  nor  any  of  their  Flocks. 
Hence  the  Dardan'tan  Walls  I  might  elpy, 
The  lofty  Towers  of  ll'wm  reared  high. 
Hence  I  the  Seas  might  from  the  firm  Land  fee, 
Which  to  behold,  I  leant  me  on  a  Tree. 
Believe  me,  for  I  fpeak  but  what  is  tme, 
Down  from  the  Skie,  with  feather'd  Pinions,  flew 
The  Nephew  to  great  Atlas^  and  doth  ftand, 
With  golden  Caducens  in  his  Hand. 
This,  as  the  Gods  to  me  thought  goo3  to  fhow, 
I  hold  it  good,  that  you  the  fame  fhould  know. 
Three  Goddefles  behind  young  Hermes  move  5 
Great  Juno^  Tallas^  and  the  Qiieen  of  Love^ 
Who  as  in  Pomp,  and  Pride  of  Gaite  they  pafs. 
Scarce  with  their  Weight  they  bend  the  Tops  of  Grafs. 
Amaz'd  1  ftart,  and  endlong  ftands  my  Hair, 
When  Aiata's  Son  thus  fays.  Abandon  Fear, 
Thou  courteous  Swain,  that  to  thefe  Groves  repaired, 
And  freely  judge,  which  of  thefe  three  is  faireft. 
And  left  1  fhould  this  curious  Sentence  Ihun, 
He  lells  me  by  Jo^es  Sentence  all  is  done. 
And  to  be  Judge  I  no  way  can  efchew. 
This  having  faid,  up  through  the  Air  he  flew. 
I  ftraight  took  Heart-a-grace,  and  grew  more  bold  ; 
And  there  their  Beauties  one  by  one  behold. 
Why  am  I  made  the  Judge  to  give  this  Doom  ? 
Methinks  all  three  are  worthy  to  o'er- come. 
To  injure  two  fuch  Beauties,  what  Tongue  dare  ? 
Or  prefer  one  where  they  be  all  fo  fair  ? 
Now  this  feems  faireft,  now  again  that  other  5 
Now  would  I  fpeak,  and  now  my  Thoughts  I  fmother 
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And  yet  at  length  the  Praife  of  one  mofl  founded, 
And  from  that  one  my  prelent  Love  is  grounded. 
The  Goddeiies  out  of  their  earneft  Care, 
And  Pride  of  Beauty  to  be  held  mofl  Fair, 
Seek  with  large  Arms,  and  Gifts  of  wondrous  Price, 
To  their  own  Thoughts  my  Cenlure  to  entice. 
Juno  the  Wife  of  jove  doth  firll  inchant  me  5 
i b  judge  her  Faireit,  flie  a  Crown  will  grant  me. 
Tallas^  her  Daughter,  next  doth  undertake  me  5 
Give  her  the  Prize,  and  Valiant  fhe  will  make  me. 
I  ftraisht  devife  which  can  mod  Pleafure  bring. 
To  be  a  valiant  Soldier,  or  a  King. 
Lall;  V^enus  fmiling,  came  with  fuch  a  Grace, 
As  if  flie  fway'd  an  Empire  in  her  Face: 
Let  not  (faid  flie)  thefe  Gifts  the  Conqueft  bearj 
Combats  and  Kingdoms  are  both  fraught  with  Fear. 
I  ll  give  thee  what  thou  lov'ft  beft,  (lovely  Swain) 
The  faireft  Saint,  that  doth  on  Earth  remain, 
Shall  be  thine  own  :  make  thou  the  Conqueft  mine 
Fair  Ledas  faireft  Daughter  fliall  be  thine. 
This  faid,  y/hen  with  my  felf  I  had  devifed, 
And  her  rich  Gifts  and  Beauty  jointly  prized  5 
Venus  the  Victor,  o 'a:  the  reft  is  plac'd  5 
Jtmo  and  Dallas  leave  the  Mount  difgrac'd. 
Mean  time  my  Fate  a  profperous  Courfe  had  run. 
And  by  known  Signs  King  ^riam  call'd  jme  Son. 
~The  Day  of  ray  reftoriag  is  kept  Fioly 
Among  the  Saints- Days,  confecrated  lolely 
To  my  Remembrance,  being  a  Day  of  Joy, 
For  ever  in  the  Calendars  of  l^roy. 

As  I  wiOi  you,  I  have  been  wifli'd  by  others  5 
The  faireft  Maids  by  me  would  have  been  Mothers. 
Of  all  my  Favours  1  beftow'd  net  any  5 
You  only  may  enjoy  the  Loves  of  many. 
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Nor  by  the  Daughters  of  great  Dukes  and  Kings, 

Have  I  alone  been  fought,  whofe  Marriage  Rings 

I  have  turn'd  back  3  but  by  a  Strain  more  high. 

By  Nymphs  and  Faries,  luch  as  never  die. 

No  fooner  were  you  promised  as  my  Due, 

But  I  all  hated  to  remember  You. 

Waking  I  faw  your  Image  3  if  I  dreamt, 

Your  beauteous  Figure  ftill  appeared  to  tempt, 

And  urge  this  Voyage  5  till  your  Face  excelling 

Thefe  Eyes  beheld,  my  Dreams  were  all  of  Helen. 

Imagine  how  your  Face  iliould  now  incite  me. 

Being  feen,  that  unfeen  did  fo  much  delight  me. 

If  I  was  fcorch'd  fo  far  off  from  the  Fire, 

How  am  I  burnt  to  Cinders  thus  much  nigher? 

Nor  could  I  longer  owe  my  felf  this  Trealure, 

But  thro'  the  Ocean  I  muft  fearch  my  Plcafure, 

The  Phrygian  Hatchets  to  the  Roots  are  put 

Of  the  Idaan  Pines,  afunder  cut 

The  Wood-land  Mountain  yielded  me  large  Fees, 

Being  defpoil'd  of  all  her  talleft  Trees 3 

From  whence  we  have  fquar'd  out  unnumbred  Beams, 

That  muft  be  wafh'd  within  the  Marine  Streams. 

The  grounded  Oaks  are  bowed,  tho'  ftiff  as  Steel, 

And  to  the  tough  Ribs  is  the  bending  Keel 

Woven  by  Ship-wrights  Craft  3  then  the  Main-Maft, 

Acrofs  whofe  Middle  is  the  Sail- Yard  plac'd. 

Tackles  and  Sails  3  and  next  you  may  difcern 

Our  painted  Gods  upon  the  hooked  Stern. 

The  God,  that  bears  me  on  my  happy  Way, 

And  is  my  Guide,  is  CtiplJ.    Now  the  Day, 

In  which  thelail;  Stroke  of  the  Hammer's  heard 

Within  our  Navy,  in  the  Eaft  appear 'd  : 

And  I  muft  now  lanch  forth  (fo  the  Fates  pleafe) 

To  feek  Adventures  in  the  ^gean  Seas. 
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My  Father  and  my  Mother  move  Delay, 

And  by  Intreaties  would  inforce  my  Stay. 

They  hang  about  my  Neck,  and  with  their  Tears, 

"Woe  me  1   defer  my  Journey  3  but  theit  Fears 

Can  have  no  Power  to  keep  me  from  thy  Sight. : 

And  now  Cajfandra,  full  of  fad  Affright, 

With  loofe  difhevel'd  Tramels,  madly  skips, 

Juft  in  the  Way,  betwixt  me  and  my  Ships. 

Oh  1  whither  wilt  thou  headlong  run,  fhe  cries  ? 

Thou  beared  Fire  with  thee,  whofe  Smoak  up^flies. 

Unto  the  Heavens  (Oh  Jove  1)  thou  little  feareft 

What  quenchlefs  Flames,  thou  thro  the  Water  beareft. 

Cajfandra  was  too  tme  a  Prophetefs  j 

Her  quenchlefs  Flames  fhe  fpake  of,  I  confefs : 

My  hot  Defires  burn  in  my  Breafl  fo  faft. 

That  no  red  Furnace  hotter  Flames  can  caft. 

I  pafs  the  City  Gates,  my  Bark  I  boar'd, 
The  tavourable  Winds  calm  Gales  afford, 
And  fill  my  Sails  5  unto  your  Land  I  fleer  5 
For  whither  elfe  his  Courle  fhould  ^arts  bear  ? 
Your  Husband  entertains  me  as  his  Guefl  3 
And  all  this  hapneth  by  the  Gods  Beheft  : 
He  fliews  me  all  his  Failures,  Parks,  and  Fields, 
And  every  rare  thing  Lacedamon  yeilds. 
He  holds  himfelf  much  pleafed  with  my  Being, 
And  nothing  hides,  that  he  efteems  worth  feeing. 
1  am  on  fire,  till  1  behold  your  Face, 
Of  all  ^chams  Kingdom  the  fole  Grace. 
All  other  curious  Objects  I  defie  3 
Kothing  but  Helen  can  content  mine  Eye : 
Whom  when  I  faw,  I  flood  transform'd  with  Wondery 
Senfelefs,  as  one  flruck  dead  by  Jove  s  fliarp  Thunder. 
As  I  revive,  my  Eyes  I  rowl  and  turn, 
Whilfl  my  fiam'd  Thoughts  with  hotter  Fancies  burn  : 
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Even  fo,  as  I  remember,  look'd  Love  s  Queen, 
When  fhe  was  laft  in  Phrygian  Ida  feen  : 
Unto  which  Place  by  Fortune  I  was  train 'd, 
Where,  by  my  Cenfure,  ftie  the  Cohqueft  gain'd. 
But  had  you  made  a  fourth  in  that  Contention, 
Of  Venus'  Beaiity  there  had  been  no  mention  : 
Helen  afluredly  had  born  from  all 
The  Prize  of  Beauty,  the  bright  golden  Ball. 

Only  of  you  may  this  your  Kingdom  boart:, 
By  you  it  is  rertown'd  in  every  Coaft. 
Rumor  hath  every  where  your  Beauty  blaz'd : 
In  what  remote  Clime  is  not  Helen  praised  ? 
From  the  bright  eaftern  Sun's  Up-rife  incjuire, 
Even  to  his  Down-fall  where  he  flacks  his  Fire  j 
There  Uves  not  any  of  your  Sex,  that  dare 
Contend  with  you,  that  are  proclaim'd  fo^air. 
Truft  me  5  for  Truth  I  Ipeak,  n  ay  what's  moft  true  5 
Too  fparingly  the  World  hath  fpoke  of  you. 
Fame,  that  hath  undertook  your  Name  to  blaze, 
Play'd  but  the  envious  Houfewife  in  your  Praife. 
More  than  Repgrt  could  promife,  or  Fame  blazon. 
Are  thefe  divine  Perfedions,  that  I  gaze  on. 
Thefe  were  the  fame  that  made  Duke  Thefeiis  lavifh, 
Who  in  thy  Prime  and  Nonage  did  thee  ravifli. 
And  worthy  Rape  for  fuch  a  worthy  Man  1 
Thrice  happy  Ravifher !  to  feize  thee  then, 
When  thou  wert  ftript  ftark-naked  to  the  Skin  5 
A  Sight  of  Force  to  make  the  Gods  to  Sin. 
Such  is  your  Country's  Guife  at  Seafons  when 
With  naked  Ladies  they  mixt  naked  Men. 
That  he  did  fteal  thee  from  thy  Friends,  I  praife  him, 
And  for  that  Deed,  I  to  the  Heavens  will  raife  him. 
That  he  return'd  thee  back,  by  Jove,  I  wonder  5 
Had  I  been  The  feus,  he  that  Ibould  affundef 
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Have  parted  us,  or  fnatch'd  thee  from  my  Bed, 

Firft  from  my  Shoulders  fhould  have  par  d  my  Head. 

So  rich  a  Purchale,  fuch  a  glorious  Prey, 

Sould  conftantly  have  been  detain'd  for  aye. 

Could  chefe  my  ftrong  Arms  po/Tibly  unclafp, 

Whilft  in  their  amorous  Folds  they  Helen  grafp  ? 

Neither  by  free  Conftraint,  nor  by  free  Giving, 

Could  you  depart  that  Compafs,  and  I  Hving. 

But  if  by  rough  Inforce  I  muft  reftore  you. 

Some  Fruits  of  Love  (which  I  fo  long  have  bore  ycti) 

1  firft  would  reap,  and  fome  fweet  Favour  gain, 

That  all  my  Suit  were  not  beftow'd  in  vain.  ■ 

Either  with  me  you  fhall  abide  and  ftay. 

Or  for  your  Pafs  your  Maidenhead  fhould  pay. 

Or  fay  I  fpar'd  you  that,  yet  would  I  try. 

What  other  Favour  I  could  elfe  come  by. 

All  that  belongs  to  love,  I  would  not  mifs  5 

You  fhould  not  lett  me  both  to  clip,  and  kitls. 

Give  me  your  Heart,  fair  Queen,  my  Heart  you  owe, 
And  what  my  Refolution  is  you  know. 
Till  the  laft  Fire  my  breathlefs  Body  take, 
The  Fire  within  my  Breaft  can  never  flake. 
Before  large  Kingdoms  I  preferr'd  your  Face, 
And  Jimos  Love,  and  potent  Gifts  difgrace. 
To  fold  you  in  my  amorous  Arms  I  chus'd. 
And  Dallas  Vertues  fcornfuUy  refiis'd: 
When  they  with  Venus  on  the  Hill  of  Ide^ 
Made  me  the  Judge  their  Beauties  to  decide. 
Nor  do  I  yet  repent  me,  having  took 
^Beauty ^  and  Strength  and  Sccpter'd  Rule  fbrfook, 
Methinks  I  chus'd  the  beft,  (nor  think  ic  ftrange) 
I  ftill  perfift,  and  never  mean  to  change  : 
Only  that  my  Imployment  be  not  vain, 
Oh  /  your  more  Worth  than  any  Empires  gain  ! 
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Let  me  intreat,  leaft  you  my  Birch  fliould  fcom. 

Or  Parentage,  know  I  am  Royal  born. 

By  marrying  me,  you  fliall  not  wrong  your  State,  > 

Nor  be  a  Wife  to  one  degenerate. 

Search  the  Records  where  we  did  firft  begin. 

And  you  fliall  find  the  Tlelads  of  our  Kin  3 

Nay  Jonje  himfelf,  all  others  to  forbear, 

That  in  our  Stock  renowned  Princes  were. 

My  Father  of  all  ^Jta  reigns  fole  King, 

Whofe  boundlefs  Coaft  fcarce  any  feather'd  Wing 

Can  give  a  Girdle  to^  a  happier  Land, 

A  Neighbour  to  the  Ocean  cannot  ftand. 

There  in  a  narrow  Compafs  you  may  fee, 

Cities  and  Towers,  more  than  may  numbred  be. 

The  Houfes  gilt,  rich  Temples  that  excel, 

And  you  will  fay,  I  near  the  great  Gods  dwell.  . 

You  fhall  behold  high  ll'tums  lofty  Towers, 

And  'Troys  brave  Walls  built  by  no  mortal  Powers  j 

But  made  by  ^hochns  the  great  God  of  Fire, 

And  by  the  Touch  of  his  melodious  Lyre, 

Ask  if  w'have  People  to  inhabit,  when 

The  fad  Ea  th  groans  to  bear  iuch  Troops  of  Men, 

Judge  Helen  5  likewife  when  you  come  to  Land, 

The  jijian  Women  fliall  admiring  ftand, 

Saluting  thee  with  Welcome,  more  and  lefs. 

In  preffing  Throngs,  and  Numbers  numberlefs. 

More,  that  our  Courts  can  hold  of  you  (mofl  fair) 

You  to  your  felf  will  fay,  alas !  how  bare, 

And  poor  Acham  is !  when,  with  great  Pleafure, 

You  fee  each  Houfe  contain  a  City's  Treafure. 

Miftake  me  not,  I  Sparta  do  not  fcorn, 
I  hold  the  Land  bleft,  where  my  Love  was  born : 
Tho'  barren  elfe,  rich  Sparta  Helen  bore, 
And  therefore  I  that  Province  mull  adore. 
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Yet  is  your  Land,  mechinks,  but  lean  and  empty, 
You  worthy  of  a  Clime,  that  flows  with  Plenty. 
Full  'Troy  I  prolirate,  it  is  yours  by  Duty  3 
This  petty  Seat  becomes  not  your  rich  Beauty. 
Attendance,  Preparation,  Curt 'fie.  State, 
Fit  fuch  a  Heavenly  Form,  on  which  fliould  wait, 
Cofl:,  frefli  Variety,  delicious  Diet, 
Pleafure,  Contentment,  and  luxurious  Riot. 
What  Ornaments  we  ufe,  what  Fafhions  feign, 
You  may  perceive  by  me  and  my  proud  Train. 
Thus  we  attire  our  Men ,  but  with  more  Coft 
of  Gold  and  Pearl,  the  rich  Gowns  are  imboft. 
Of  our  chief  Ladies  j  ghefs  by  what  you  fee  5 
You  may  be  loon  induced  to  credit  me. 

Be  trailable,  fair  Spartan^  nor  contemn 
A  Trojan  born,  dcriv  d  from  Royal  Stem. 
He  was  a  Trojan^  and  allied  to  Hedor^ 
That  waits  upon  Jove's  Cup,  and  fills  him  JSleCiar. 
A  Trojan  did  the  tair  Aurora  wed. 
And  nightly  flept  within  her  Roleat  Bed. 
The  GoddeiTes,  that  ends  Night,  and  enters  Day, 
From  our  fair  Trojan  Coaft  itole  him  away. 
Anchifes  was  a  Trojan^  whom  Love's  Queen, 
(Making  the  Trees  of  Ida  a  thick  Screen 
'Twixt  Heaven  and  her)  oft  lay  with.   View  me  well, 
I  am  a  Trojan  too,  in  Troy  I  dwell. 
Thy  Husband  Mendaiis  hither  bring. 
Compare  our  Shapes,  our  Years,  and  every  thing. 
I  make  you  Judgels,  wrong  me  if  you  can  3 
You  needs  muft  fay,  I  am  the  properer  Man. 
None  of  my  Lin^  hath  turn'd  the  Sun  to  Blood, 
And  robb'd  his  Steeds  of  their  ambrofial  Food. 
My  Father  grew  not  from  the  Cancafs  Rock, 
Nor  fhall  I  graft  you  in  a  bloody  Stock. 

Trtam 
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^rtam  ne'er  wrong'd  the  guiltlcfs  Soul,  or  further, 
Made  the  Myrtaan  Sea  look  red  with  Murther : 
Nor  thirlleth  my  great  Grand-Sire  in  the  Lake 
Of  Lethe,  Chin-deep,  yet  no  Thirft  can  flake  3 
Nor  after  ripen'd  Apples  vainly  skips. 
Who  flie  him  ftill,  and  yet  ftill  touch  his  Lips. 
But  what  of  this  ?  If  you  be  fo  deriv'd, 
You  notwithfl:anding  are  no  Right  depriv'd. 
You  grace  your  Stock,  and  being  fo  Divine^ 
Jove  is  of  force  compelled  into  your  Line. 

Oh  Mifchief  I  whilll  I  vainly  fpeak  of  this. 
Your  Husband,  all-unworthy  of  fuch  Blifs, 
Injoys  you  this  long  Night,  infolds  your  Wafte, 
And  where  he  lifts,  may  boldly  touch  and  tafte. 
So  when  you  fat  at  Table,  many  a  Toy 
Pafleth  between  you,  my  vext  Soul  t'annoy. 
At  fuch  high  Feafts  I  willi  my  Enemy  fit, 
Where  Dilcontent  attends  on  every  Bit. 
I  never  yet  was  plac'd  at  any  Feaft, 
But  oft  it  irkt  me,  that  I  was  your  Gueft. 
That  which  offends  m€  moft,  thy  rude  Lord  knows  3 
For  ftill  his  Arms  about  thy  Neck  \\t  throws : 
Which  I  no  fooner  fpy  but  I  grow  mad, 
And  hate  the  Man  whofe  Courting  makes  me  fad. 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  am  reiady.  to  fink  down, 
When  I  behold  him  wrap  you  in  his  Gown  3 
When  you  fit  fmiling  on  his  aniorous  Knee, 
His  Fingtrs  prefs,  where  my  Hands  itch  to  be. 
But  when  he  hugs  you,  I  am  forc'd  to  frown  3 
The  Meat  I'm  eating  will  by  no  means  down, 
But  fticks  half  way  :  amidft  thefe  Difcontents, 
I  have  obferv'd  you  laugh  at  my  Laments  3 
And  with  a  fcornful,  yet  a  wanton  Smile, 
Deride  my  Sighs  and  Groans :  Oft  to  beguile 
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My  Paffions,  and  to  quench  my  fiery  Rage, 

By  quaffing  Healths  I  ve  thought  my  Flame  t'  aflWacrc  3 

But  ^Bacchtis  full  Cups  make  my  Flames  bum  higher  : 

Add  Wine  to  Love,  and  you  add  Fire  to  Fire. 

To  fliun  the  Sight  of  many  a  wanton  Feat 

Betwixt  your  Lord  and  you,  I  fhift  my  Seat, 

And  turn  my  Head  3  but  thinking  of  your  Grace, 

Love  fcrews  my  Head  to  gaze  back  on  your  Face. 

What  were  I  bed  to  do  ?  To  fee  you  play, 

Mads  me,  and  I  perforce  muft  turn  away  3 

And  to  forbear  the  Place  where  you  abide. 

Would  kill  me  dead,  fhould  I  but  ftart  alide. 

As  much  as  lies  in  me  1  ftrive  to  bury, 

The  Shape  of  Love,  and  in  Mirth's  Ipight  feem  merry. 

But  oh  !  the  more  I  leek  it  to  fupprels. 

The  more  my  blabbing  Looks  my  Love  profefs. 

You  know  my  Love,  which  I  in  vain  fhould  hide5 
Would  God  it  did  appear  to  none  befide. 
Oh  Jo'vel  how  often  have  I  turn'd  my  Cheek, 
To  hide  th'  apparent  Tears,  that  Paflage  feek 
From  forth  my  Eyes  3  and  to  a  Corner  ftept, 
Left  any  Man  fhould  ask  wherefore  I  wept  ! 
How  often  have  1  told  you  piteous  Tales, 
Of  conilant  Lovers,  and  how  Love  prevails  ? 
When  fuch  great  Heed  to  my  Difceurfe  I  took, 
That  every  Accent  fuited  to  your  Look. 
In  forged  Kames  my  felf  I  reprefented  : 
The  Lover  fo  perplcx'd,  and  fo  tormented. 
If  you  will  know,  Behold  lam  the  fame, 
'Tarh  was  meant  in- that  true  Lovers  Name. 
As  often,  that  I  might  the  more  fecurely 
Speak  loofe  immodeft  Words,  that  found  impurely  3 
1  hat' they  offencelefs  might  your  fweet  Ears  touch, 
I've  lifpc  them  up,  like  one  had  drunk  too  much. 
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Once  I  remember,  your  loofe  Veil  betray 'd 

Your  naked  Skin,  and  a  fair  Paflage  made 

To  my  enamour'd  Eye.    Oh !  Skin  much  brighter, 

Than  Snow,  or  pureft  Milk,  in  Colour  whiter 

Than  your  fair  Mother  Leda,  when  Jove  grac'd  her, 

And  in  the  Shape  of  feathered  Swan  embrac'd  herj 

Whilft  at  this  ravifliing  Sight  I  ftood  amaz'd, 

And  without  Interruption  freely  gaz'd  5 

The  wreathed  Handle  of  the  Bowl  I  grafp'd 

Fell  from  my  hold,  my  ftrengthlefs  Hand  unclafp'd. 

A  Goblet  at  that  time  I  held  by  chance, 

And  down  it  fell,  for  I  was  in  a  Trance. 

Kils  your  Fair  Daughter,  and  to  her  I  skip. 

And  fnatch  your  Kiffes  from  your  fweet  Child's  Lip. 

Sometimes  I  throw  my  felf  along,  and  lie. 

Singing  Love^Songs  j  and  if  you  caft  your  Eye 

On  my  effeminate  Gefture,  I  ftill  find 

Some  pretty  cover  d  Signs  to  fpeak  my  Mind  5 

And  then  my  earneft  Suit  bluntly  invades 

j^thra  and  Cltmene^  your  two  chief  Maids. 

But  they  return  me  Anfwers  full  of  Fear, 

And  to  my  Motions  lend  no  further  Ear. 

Oh  1  that  you  were  the  Prize  of  fome  great  Strife^ 

And  he  that  wins,  might  claim  you  for  his  Wife. 

Htppomenes  with  fwift  Atlanta  ran. 

And  at  one  Courfe  the  Goal  and  Lady  won. 

Even  fhe,  by  whom  fo  many  Suiters  perifh'd. 

Was  in  the  Bofom  of  her  new  Love  cherifh'd* 

So  Hercules  for  Dejaneira  flrove. 

Brake  jichelous  Horn,  and  gain'd  his  Love. 

Had  I  fuch  Liberty,  fuch  Freedom  granted, 

My  Refolution  never  could  be  daunted. 

Your  felf  fliould  find,  and  all  the  World  fhou'd  fee, 

Helen  a  Prize  alone  refer v'd  for  me. 


Vol.  Vir. 
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There  is  not  left  me  any  Means  (moft  Fair) 

To  court  you  now,  but  by  Entreats  and  Prayer  5 

Unlefs  (as  it  becomes  me)  you  think  meet, 

That  I  fliould  proftrate  fall,  and  kifs  your  Feet. 

Oh  1  all  the  Honour,  that  our  laft  Age  wins, 

Thou  Glory  of  the  two  Ttndarian  Twins  ! 

Worthy  to  be  Jove  s  Wife,  in  Heaven  to  reign, 

Were  you  not  Jove  s  own  Daughter,  of  his  Strain, 

To  the  Sygcan  Confines  I  will  carry  thee, 

And  in  the  Temple  or  great    alias  marry  thee  5 

Or  in  this  Ifland  where  I  vent  my  Moans, 

I  II  beg  a  Tomb  for  my  exiled  Bones. 

My  ^  ound  is  not  a  flight  Raze  with  an  Arrow, 

But  it  hath  pierc'd  my  Heart,  and  burnt  my  Marrow. 

This  Prophecy  my  Sifter  oft  hath  founded. 

That  by  an  heavenly  Dart  I  fhould  be  wounded. 

Oh!  then  forbear  {i^iix  Helen  \)  to  oppofe  you 

Againft  the  Gods,  they  fay  1  fhall  not  lofe  you. 

Yield  you  to  their  Beheft,  and  you  fhall  find 

The  Gods  to  your  Petitions  likewife  kind. 

A  thouland  things  at  once  are  in  my  Brain, 

Which  thaf  I  may  eifentially  complain. 

And  not  in  Papers  empty  all  my  Head, 

Anon  at  ^Slight  receive  me  to  your  Bed. 

Blufh  you  at  this  ?  or,  Lady,  do  you  fear 

To  violate  the  Nuptial  Laws  auftere  ? 

Oh  1  fimple  Hele7i !  Foolilh  I  might  fay, 

What  Profit  reap  you  to  be  chaft,  I  pray  ? 

Is't  pofTible,  that  you,  a  World  to  win. 

Should  keep  that  Face,  chat  Beauty  without  Sin  ? 

Rather  ycu  mufi:  your  glorious  Face  exchange, 

For  one  (lefs  lair)  orellenot  feem  fo  ftrange. 

Beauty,  and  Chaftity  at  variance  are, 

'Tis  hard  to  find  one  Woman  chaft  and  fair. 
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Venus  will  not  have  Beauty  over-aw'd, 

High  Jove  himfelf  ftoln  Pleafures  will  applaud  j 

And  by  fuch  theevifli  Paftimes  we  may  gather, 

How  jovey  'gainft  Wedlock's  Laws,  become  your  Father. 

He  and  your  Mother  Leda  both  tranfgrefs'd  5 

When  you  were  got,  (he  bare  a  tender  Breaft. 

What  Glory  can  you  gain  Love-Sweets  to  fmother  ? 

Or  to  be  counted  chafter  than  your  Mother  ? 

Profefs  ftrid  Chaftity,  when  with  great  Joy, 

I  lead  you  as  my  Bride-efpous'd  through  Troy. 

Then,  I  intreat  you,  rein  your  Pleafures  in, 

I  wifh  thy  ^aris  may  be  all  thy  Sin. 

If  Cttherea  her  firm  Covenant  keep, 

Tho'  I  within  your  Bofom  nightly  Sleep, 

We  fliall  not  much  mifdo,  but  fo  offend, 

That  we  by  Marriage  may  our  Guilt  amend. 

Your  Husband  hath  himfelf  this  Bufinefs  aided, 
And  tho'  not  with  his  Tongue,  he  hath  perfwaded. 
By  all  his  Deeds  (as  much)  leaft  he  fliould  flay 
Our  private  Meetings,  he  is  far  away, 
Of  Purpofe  rid  unto  the  fartheft  Wejiy 
That  he  might  leave  his  Wife  unto  his  Gueft.  " 
No  fitter  Time  he  could  have  found  to  vific 
The  CreJJian  royal  Scepter,  and  to  fieze  it. 
O  fimple,  fimple  Husband  1  but  he's  gone, 
And  going,  left  you  this  to  think  upon: 
Fair  Wife  (quoth  he)  I  prithee  in  my  Place, 
Regard  the  Trojan  Prince,  and  do  him  Grace. 
Behold,  a  Witnefs  I  againfl  you  ftand. 
You  have  been  carelefs  of  this  kind  Command. 
Count  from  his  firfl  Day's  Journey,  never  fincc 
Did  you  regard  or  grace  the  Trojan  Prince. 
What  think  you  of  your  Husband  ?  that  he  knows 
The  worth  and  value  of  the  Face  he  owes  ? 

2  Who 
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Who  (but  a  Fod)  fuch  Beauty  wou'd  endanger  > 
Or  trull  it  to  the  Mercy  of  a  Stranger  ? 
Then  (royal  Queen !  it  neither  may  intreat, 
My  quenchlefs  Paflion,  nor  Love's  raging  Heat, 
Can  win  you  5  we  are  woo'd  both  to  this  Crime, 
Even  by  the  fit  Advantage  of  the  Time  r 
Either  to  love  fweet  Sport  we  muft  agree  3 
Or  fliew  our  felves  to  be  worfe  Fools,  than  He. 
He  took  you  by  the  Hand  the  Hour  he  rode. 
And  knowing  I  with  you  muft  make  abode. 
Brings  you  to  me  5  what  fhou'd  I  further  fay  ? 
It  was  his  Mind  to  give  you  quite  away. 

What  meant  he  elfe  >  Then  let's  be  With  and  jolly, 
And  make  the  beft  ufe  of  your  Husband's  Folly. 
What  fhould  we  do  ?  Your  Husband  is  far  gone, 
And  this  cold  Night  (poor  Soul)  you  He  alone. 
I  want  a  Bedfellow,  fo  do  we  either, 
What  lets  us  then,  but  that  we  lie  together? 
You  flumbring  think  on  me,  on  you  I  dream. 
Both  our  Deiires  are  fervent  and  extream. 
Sweet,  then  appoint  the  Night  3  why  do  you  ftay  ? 

0  Night !  more  clearer  than  the  bnghteft  Day. 
Then  I  dare  freely  fpeak,  protcft,  and  fwear, 
And  of  my  Vows  the  Gods  fhall  Record  bear. 
Then  will  I  feal  the  Contract  and  the  Strife  3 
From  that  Day  forward  we  are  Man  and  Wife. 
Then  queftionlefs  I  fliall  fo  far  perfwade. 

That  you.  with  me  fhall  Troys  rich  Coaft  invade. 
And  with  your  Phrygian  Gueft  at  laft  agree, 
Our  potent  Kingdom  and  rich  Crown  to  lee. 
But  if  you  (blufhing)  fear  the  vulgar  Bruit, 
That  fays,  you  follow  me,  to  me  make  Suit, 
Fear  it  not,  Hskn  3  1 11  lb  work  with  Fame, 

1  will  (alone)  be  guilty  of  al!  blame. 

Duke 
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Duke  Thefeus  was  my  Inftance,  and  fo  were- 
Your  Brothers,  Lady  3  can  I  come  more  near 
To  enfample  my  Attempts  by  ?  T^hefeus  haled 
Helen  perforce  5  your  Brothers  they  prevailed 
With  the  Letictpptan  Sifters :  now  from  thefe, 
I'll  count  my  feif  the  fourth  (if  Helen  pleafe.). 
Our  Trojan  Navy  rides  upon  the  Coaft, 
Rigg'd,  Arm'd,  and  Man'd,  and  I  can  proudly  boaft. 
The  Banks  are  high,  why  do  you  longer  ftay  ? 
The  Winds  and  Oars  are  ready  to  make  way. 
You  fhall  be  hkc  a  high  Majeftick  Queen, 
Led  through  the  Dardan  City,  and  be  feen 
By  Millions,  who  your  State  having  commended, , 
Will  (wondring)  (wear,  fome  Goddefs  is  defcended. . 
Where  e'er  you  walk,  the  Priefts  fliall  Incenfe  burn. 
No  way  you  fliall  your  Eye,  or  Body  turn, 
But  facrificed  Beafts  the  Ground  fhall  beat, 
And  bright  religious  Fires  the  Welkin  heat. 
My  Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Sifters,  all  , 
iTtum  and  Troy,  in  pomp  Majeftical,. 
Shall  with  rich  Gifts  prefent  you  (but  alas)  . 
Not  the  leaft  part  (fo  far  they  do  furpafs) 
Can  my  Epiftle  fpeak  5  you  may  behold 
More,  than  my  Words  or  Writings  can  unfold. 

Nor  fear  the  Bruit  of  War,  or  threatning  Steel, 
When  we  are  fled,  to  dog  us  at  the  Heel  5 
Or  that  all  Grac'ta  will  their  Powers  unite : 
Of  many  ravifli'd,  can  you  one  recite, 
Whom  War  repurchas'd  ?  Thefe  be  idle  Fears  5.  - 
Rough  bluftering  "Boreas  fair  Or'tthea  bears 
Unto  the  Land  of  Thrace  3  yet  Thrace  ftill  free,  . 
And  Athens  rais'd  no  rude  Hoftility. 
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In  winged  T^egafus  did  Jafon  fail  5 
And  from  great  Cokhos  he  Medea  flale  5 
Yet  Theffaly  you  fee  can  fhew  no  Scar 
Of  former  Wounds  in  the  'Tloejfahan  War. 
He  that  firft  ravifli'd  you,  in  fuch  a  Fleet, 
As  ours  is,  jinadne  brought  from  Crete. 
Yet  AlhioSy  and  Duke  T^hefetis  were  agreed, 
About  that  Quarrel,  not  a  Breaft  did  bleed. 
Lefs  is  the  Danger  (truft  me)  than  the  Fear, 
That  in  thefe  vain  and  idle  Doubts  appear. 
But  fay,  rude  War  fhould  be  proclaimed  at  length. 
Know,  I  am  valiant,  and  have  finewy  Strength. 
The  Weapons  that  I  ufe  are  apt  to  kill. 
jijla  befides,  more  fpacious  Fields  can  fill 
With  armed  Men,  than  Greece.    Amongft  us  arc 
More  perfed  Soldiers,  more  Beafts  apt  for  War.* 
Nor  can  thy  Husband  Menelaus  be 
Of  any  high  Spirit  and  Magnanimity  5 
Or  fo  well  prov'd  in  Arms  :  For  Helen  I, 
Being  but  a  Lad,  have  made  my  Enemies  fly  5 
Regain 'd  the  Prey  from  out  the  Hands  of  Thieves, 
Who  had  defpoild  our  Herds,  and  ftol  n  our  Beeves. 
.  By  fuch  Adventures  I  my  Name  obtain'd, 
(Being  but  a  Lad)  the  Conqueil  I  have  gain'd, 
Of  young  Men  in  their  Prime,  who  much  could  do  5 
tJDeiphubus,  Jlioneos  too 
I  have  overcome  in  many  fharp  Contentions  3 
Nor  think  thefe  are  my  vain  and  forg  d  Inventions  3 
Or  that  I  only  hand  to  hand  can  fight. 
My  Arrows  when  I  pleafe  fhall  touch  the  White. 
I'm  expert  in  the  Quarry,  and  the  Bow  5 
You  cannot  boaft  your  hearclefs  Husband  fo. 
Had  you  the  Power  in  all  things  to  fupply  me, 
And  fhould  you  nothing  in  the  World  deny  me. 3 
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To  give  me  fuch  a  He6ior  to  my  Brother, 

You  could  not,  the  Earth  bears  not  fuch  another. 

By  him  alone  all  ^Jia  is  well  mann'd  5 

He  like  an  Enemy  'gainft  Greece  fhall  ftand, 

Opposed  to  your  beft  Fortunes  5  wherefore  ftrive  you  ? 

You  do  not  know  his  Valour  that  muft  wive  you, 

Or  what  hid  Worth  is  in  me  3  but  at  length 

You  will  confefs,  when  you  have  prov'd  my  Strength. 

Thus  either  War  fhall  ftill  our  Steps  purfue, 

Or  Greece  fliall  fall  in  ^roys  all-conquering  View. 

Nor  would  I  fear  for  fuch  a  Royal  Wife, 

To  fet  the  univerfal  World  at  Strife. 

To  gain  rich  Prizes,  Men  will  venture  far, 

The  Hope  of  Purchafe  makes  us  bold  in  War. 

If  all  the  World  about  you  fhould  contend, 

Your  Name  would  be  eterniz'd  without  End  j 

Only  be  bold  3  and  fearlefs  may  we  fail 

Into  my  Country,  with  a  profperous  Gale  I 

If  the  Gods  grant  me  my  expedied  Day, 

I  to  the  fall  fhall  all  thefe  Covenants  pay. 


Helen 
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Helen  to  Paris. 

NO  fooner  came  mine  Eye  unto  the  Sight 
Of  thy  rude  Lines,  but  I  muft  needs  re-write. 
Dar'lt  thou  (Oh  fliamelels)  in  fuch  heinous  wife, 
The  Laws  of  Hoipitahty  defpife  ? 
-And  being  a  Stranger,  from  thy  Country's  Reach, 
SoUicit  a  chad  Wik  to  Wedlocks  Breach  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  our  free  Tanarian  Port 
Receiv  d  thee  and  thy  Train  in  friendly  fort  ? 
And  when  great  Neptune  nothing  could  appeafe, 
Gave  thee  iafe  Harbour  from  the  ftormy  Seas  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  our  Kingdom's  Arms  fpread  wide, 
To  entertain  thee  from  the  Water-fide  ? 
Yet  thou  of  foreign  Soil  remote  from  hence, 
A  Stranger,  coming  we  fcarce  knew  from  whence. 
Is  perjur  d  Wrong  the  Recompence  of  Right  ? 
Is  all  our  Friendfhip  guerdon 'd  with  Defpight  ? 
I  doubt  me  then,  whether  in  our  Court  doth  tarry 
A  friendly  Guefl:,  or  a  fierce  Adverfary. 
Nor  blame  me,  for  if  juftly  you  confider. 
And  theie  Prelumptions  well  compare  together, 
So  fimple  my  Complaint  will  not  appear. 
But  you  your  felf  muft  needs  excufe  my  Fear. 
Well,  hold  me  fimple,  much  it  matters  not, 
Whilft  I  preferve  my  chaft  Name  far  from  Spot, 
^rcr  when  I  feem  touch  d  with  a  bafliful  Shame, 
It  fhews  how  highly  I  regard  my  Fame. 
When  I  feem  lad,  my  Countenance  is  not  fained, 
And  when  I  lower,  my  Look  is  unconftrained. 
But  fay  my  Brow  be  cloudy  3  my  Name's  clear, 
_And  reverently  you  fiiall  of  Helen  hear. 
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No  Man  from  me  adulterate  Spoils  can  win, 
For  to  this  Hour  I  have  fported  without  Sin  5 
Which  makes  me  in  my  Heart  the  more  to  wonder 
What  Hope  you  have  in  time  to  bring  me  under  5 
Or  from  mine  Eye  what  Comfort  thou  canll  gather, 
To  pity  thee,  and  not  delpife  thee  rather. 
Becaufe  once  Thefeus  hurried  me  from  hence, 
And  did  to  me  a  kind  of  Violence  5 
Follows  it  therefore,  I  am  of  fuch  Price, 
That  ravifh'd  once,  I  fhould  be  ravifh'd  twice  ? 
Was  it  my  Fault,  becaufe  I  ftriv'd  in  vain. 
And  wanted  Strength  his  Fury  to  reftrain  ? 
He  flatter'd,  and  Ipake  fair,  I  ftrugled  ftiU, 
And  what  he  got  was  much  againft  my  WilL 
Of  all  his  Toil,  he  reap'd  no  wiflied  Fruit, 
For  with  my  wrangling  I  withftood  his  Suit. 
At  length  I  was  reftor  a,  untoucht,  and  clear, 
In  all  my  Rape  I  fufFer'd  nought,  fave  Fear, 
A  few  untoward  KifTes,  he  (God  wot) 
Of  further  Favours  he  could  never  boaft  5 
Dry  without  Relifli,  by  much  Striving  got. 
And  them  with  much  ado,  and  to  his  Coft. 
I  doubt  your  Purpofe  aims  at  greater  BUfTes, 
And  hardly  would  alone  be  pleas 'd  with  Kifles. 
Thou  haft  fome  further  Aim,  and  feek'ft  to  do, 
What  {Jo'iie  defend)  I  fhould  confent  unto. 
He  bore  not  thy  bad  Mind,  but  did  reftore  me, 
Unblemifli'd,  to  the  Place  from  whence  he  bore  me. 
The  Youth  was  bafliful,  and  thy  Boldnefs  lackt, 
And  'tis  well  known,  repented  his  bold  Fad. 
Thefeus  repented,  fo  fhould  T^ans  do, 
Succeed  in  Love,  and  in  Repentance  too* 
Nor  am  I  angry  5  who  can  angry  be 
With  him  that  loves  her  ?  If  your  Heart  agree 
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With  your  kind  Words,  your  Suit  I  could  applaud,  - 
So  I  were  fure  your  Lines  were  void  of  Fraud. 
I  caft  not  tliefe  ftrange  Doubts,  or  this  dilpenfe. 
Like  one,  that  were  bereft  all  Confidence  3 
Kor  that  I  with  my  felf  am  in  Difgrace, 
Or  do  not  know  the  Beauty  of  my  Face; 
But  becaufe  too  much  Trull  hath  damag'd  fuch. 
As  have  believ'd  Men  in  their  Loves  too  much. 
And  now  the  general  Tongue  of  Women  faith. 
Mens  Words  are  full  of  Treafon,  void  of  Faith. 

Let  others  fin,  and  Hours  of  Plcafures  waftej 
'Tis  rare  to  find  the  fober  Matron  chaft. 
Why,  fay  it  be  that  Sin  prevails  with  fair  ones, 
May  not  my  Name  be  rank'd  among  the  rare  ones  ? 
Becaufe  my  Mother  Leda  was  beguil  d, 
^.fuft  I  ftray  too,  that  am  her  eldeft  Child  ? 
I  muft  confefs  my  Mother  made  a  Rape, 
But  Jove  beguil'd  her  in  a  borrow'd  Shape. 
When  fhe  (poor  Soul)  not  dreamt  of  God  nor  Man, 
l  ie  trod  her  like  a  milk-white  feather  d  Swan. 
She  was  deceiv'd  by  Error,  if  I  yield 
To  your  unjuft  Requeft,  nothing  can  fliield 
Me  from  Reproach  5  I  cannot  plead  concealing. 
'Twas  in  Her  Error  5  'Tis  in  Me  Plain-dealing. 
She  happily  err'd  ^  he  that  her  Honour  fpilt, 
Had  in  himfelf  full  Power  to  falve  the  Guilt. 
Her  Error  happy  d  me  too  (I  confels) 
I?  to  be  Jove  s  Child,  be  aHappincfs- 

T'  omit  high  Joi:e,  of  whom  I  ftand  in  awe. 
As  the  great  Grandfire  to  our  Father-in-Lawj 
To  pafs  the  Kin  I  claim  from  Tantalus, 
From  TelopSj  and  from  noble  Tyndarus. 
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Leda  by  Jove,  in  Shape  of  Swan,  beguil'd, 
Her  felf  fo  changed,  and  by  him  made  with  Child 
Pcoves  Jove  my  Father.    Then  you  idJy  ftrive, 
Your  >4ame  from  Gods  and  Princes  to  derive. 
What  need  you  of  old  Trlam  make  relation  5 
Laomedon^  or  your  great  Thrygtan  Nation  > 
Say,  all  be  true  5  what  then  ?  He  of  whom  mod. 
To  be  of  your  Alliance  you  fo  boaft. 
Jove  (five  Degrees  at  leaft)  from  you  removed. 
To  be  the  firft  from  me,  is  plainly  proved. 
And  tho  (as  I  beUev'd  well)  Troy  may  ftand. 
Powerful  by  Sea,  and  full  of  Strength  by  Land  ^ 
And  no  Dominion  to  your  State  fuperior, 
I  hold  our  Clime  nothing  to  Troy  inferior. 
Say,  you  in  Richej  pafs  us,  or  in  Number 
Of  People,  whom  you  boaft  your  Streets  to  comber  ; 
Yet  yours  a  barbarous  Nation  is,  I  tell  you, 
And  in  that  kind,  do  wc  of  Greece  excel  you. 
Your  rich  Epiftle  doth  fiich  Gifts  prcfent. 
As  might  the  Goddefles  themfelves  content, 
And  woo  them  to  your  Pleafure  j  but  if  I 
Should  pafs  the  Bounds  of  Shame,  and  tread  awry  5 
If  ever  you  fliould  put  mc  to  my  Shifts  5 
Your  felf  fliould  move  me,  more  than  all  your  Gifts. 
Or  if  I  ever  fliall  tranfgrefs  by  ftealth. 
It  fliall  be  for  your  fake,  not  for  your  Wealth. 
But  as  your  Girts  I  fcorn  not,  fo  fuch  feem 
Moft:  precious,  where  the  Giver  we  efteem. 
More  then  your  Prefence,  it  fliall  Hekn  pleafe, 
That  you  for  her  have  paft  the  ftormy  Seas  5 
That  Ihe  hath  caused  your  Toil,  that  you  refped  her. 
And  more  than  all  your  Trojan  Dames  affed  her. 

But  yeVe  a  Wag  in  troth,  the  Notes  and  Signs  5 
You  make  at  Table,  in  the  Meats  and  Wines, 
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I  have  obferv'd,  when  I  leaft  feem'd  to  mind  them-. 

For  at  the  firfl:  my  curious  Eye  did  find  them. 

Sometimes  (you  Wanton)  your  fixt  Eye  advances 

His  Brightnefs  againft  mine,  darting  Iweet  Glances, 

Out-gazing  me  with  fuch  a  ftedfaft  Look, 

That  my  daz'd  Eyes  their  Splendor  have  forfook  5 

And  then  you  figh,  and  by  and  by  you  ftretch 

Your  amorous  Arm  outright,  the  Bowl  to  reach 

That  next  me  ftands,  making  Excufe  to  fip 

Juft  in  the  felf-fame  Place,  that  kifs'd  my  Lip. 

How  oft  have  I  obferv'd  your  Finger  make 

Tricks  and  conceited  Signs,  which  Itraight  I  take  ? 

How  often  doth  your  Brow  your  fmooth  Thoughts  cloke, 

When  (to  my  feeming)  it  hath  almofl:  fpoke  ? 

And  Hill  I  fear'd  my  Husband  would  have  fpy'd  you, 

In  troth  you  are  to  blame,  and  I  muft  chide  you. 

You  are  too  manifefl:  a  Lover,  (tufh) 

At  fuch  known  Signs  I  could  not  chufe  but  blufiu 

And  to  my  felf  I  oft  was  forc'd  to  fay, 

This  Man  at  nothing  fhames.    Is  this  (I  pray) 

Ought  fave  the  Truth  ?  oft  times  upon  the  Board, 

Where  Helen  was  ingraven,  you  the  Word 

jimo  have  under-writ,  in  new-fpilt  Wine  :  • 

(Good  footh)  at  firfl  I  could  not  fcan  the  Line, 

Nor  underftand  your  Meaning.    Now  (Oh  1  fpight) 

My  felf  am  now  taught  fo  to  read  and  write. 

Should  I  offend,  as  Sin  to  me  is  ftrange, 

Thefe  Bland ifhments  have  Power  chaft  Thoughts  to  change. 

Or  if  I  could  be  mov'd  to  ftep  aftray, 

Thefe  would  provoke  me  to  lafcivious  Play. 

Belides,  I  muft  confefs,  you  have  a  Face, 

So  admirable,  rare,  fo  full  of  Grace, 

That  it  hath  Power  to  woo,  and  to  make  feifure 

Of  the  moft  bright  chaft  Beauties  to  your  Pleafure. 

Yet 
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Yet  had  I  rather  ftainlefs  keep  my  Fame, 

Than  to  a  Stranger  hazard  my  good  Name. 

Make  me  your  Inftance,  and  forbear  the  Fair, 

Of  that  which  mofi:  doth  pleafe  you,  make  moll  Ijpare 

The  greateft  Virtues  of  which  wile  Men^boall, 

Is  to  abftain  from  that,  which  pleafeth  moft. 

How  many  gallant  Youths  (think  you)  defire 

That  which  you  covet,  fcorch'd  with  the  felf-fame  Fire 

Are  all  the  World  Fools  ?  Only  Tarts  wife  ? 

Or  is  there  none  fave  you  have  judging  Eyes  I 

No,  no,  you  view  no  more  than  others  fee, 

But  you  are  plainer  and  more  bold  with  me. 

You  are  more  earnefl:  to  purfue  your  Game  5 

I  yield  you  not  more  Knowledge,  but  lefs  Shame, 

I  would  to  God,  that  you  had  fail'd  from  Troj, 

When  my  Virginity  and  Bed  to  enjoy, 

A  thoufand  gallant  Princely  Suiters  came. 

Had  I  beheld  young  Taris,  I  proclaim. 

Of  all  thole  thoufand  I  had  made  you  Chief^ 

And  Spartan  Menelaus  to  his  Grief, 

Should  to  my  Cenfure  have  fubfcrib'd  and  yielded. 

But  now,  alas  1  your  Hopes  are  weakly  builded  : 

You  covet  Goods  pofleft,  Pleafures  fore-tafted. 

Tardy  you  come,  that  fhould  before  have  hailed  5 

What  you  de>.re,  another  claims  as  due  : 

As  I  could  Willi  t'have  been  efpous'd  to  you  5 

So  let  me  tell  you,  lince  it  is  my  Fate, 

I  hold  me  happy  in  my  prefent  State. 

Then  ceafe,  fair  Prince,  an  idle  Suit  to  move, 

Seek  not  to  harm  her  whom  you  feem  to  love. 

In  my  contented  State  let  me  be  guided. 

As  both  my  States  and  Fortunes  have  provided^ 

Nor  in  fo  vain  a  Qiiell  your  Spirits  toil, 

To  feek  at  ray  Hands  an  unworthy  Spoil. 
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But  fee  how  foon  poor  Women  are  deluded, 
Vemis  her  felf  this  Covenant  hath  concluded  3 
For  in  the  Idaan  Vallies  you  efpy 
Three  Goddefles  flnpp'd  naked  to  your  Eye  • 
And  when  the  firft  had  promis'd  you  a  Crown^ 
The  fecond,   Fortitude  and  Wars  Renown  5 
The  third,  befpake  you  thus :  Crown,  nor  War's  Pride 
Will  I  bequeath,  but  Hekn  to  thy  Bride. 
I  icarce  believe,  thofe  high  immortal  Creatures 
Would  to  your  Eye  expofe  their  naked  Features. 
Or  fay  the  hril  Part  of  your  Tale  be  pure, 
And  meet  with  Truth  5  the  fecond's  falfe  I'm  fure, 
In  which  poor  I  was  thought  the  greateft  Meed, 
In  fuch  a  high  Caufe  by  the  Gods  decreed. 
I  have  not  of  my  Beauty  fuch  Opinion, 
T'  imagine  it  preferred  before  Dominion, 
Or  Fortitude,  nor  can  your  Words  perl  wade  m^ 
The  greatefl:  Gift  of  all  the  Goddefs  made  me. 
It  is  enough  to  me.  Men  praife  my  Face  5 
But  from  the  Gods  I  merit  no  fuch  Grace. 
Nor  doth  the  Praife,  you  charge  me  with,  ofetd  me, 
If  Venus  do  not  envioully  commend  me. 
But  lo  1  I  grant  you,  and  imagine  true. 
Your  free  Report,  claiming  your  Praife  as  due  ^ 
Who  would  in  pleafing  Things  call  Fame  a  Lyar, 
But  give  that  Credit,  which  we  moll  deiire  ? 

That  we  have  mov'd  thefc  Doubts,  be  not  you  griev'd  3 
The  greateft  Wonders  are  the  leaft-beUev'd. 
Know  then,  I  firft  am  pleas'd  that  Venus  ought  me 
Such  undeferved  Grace  j  next,  that  you  thought  me 
The  greatell:  Meed.    Kor  Scepter,  nor  War's  Fame, 
Did  you  prefer  before  poor  Helens  Name. 


(Hard 
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(Hard  Heart!  tisj:ime  thou  fhouldil  at  laft  come  down) 
Therefore  I  am  your  Valour,  I  your  Crown. 
Your  Kindnefs  conquers  me  do  what  I  can  3 
I  were  hard-hearted,  not  to  love  this  Man. 
Obdurate  I  was  never,  and  yet  coy, 
To  favour  him  whom  I  can  ne'er  enjoy. 
"What  profits  it  the  barren  Sands  to  plow^ 
./^d  in  the  Furrows  our  Affections  low. 
In  the  fweet  Theft  of  Venus  I  am  rude. 
And  know  not  how  my  Husband  to  delude- 
Now  I  thefe  Love-lines  write,  my  Pen,  I  vow, 
Is  a  new  Office  taught,  not  known  till  now. 
Happy  are  they,  that  in  this  Trade  have  Skill  3 
Alas  1  I  am  a  Fool  and  fhall  be  ftill  3 
And  having  till  this  Hour  not  ftept  aftray. 
Fear  in  theie  Sports,  leaft  I  fhould  mifs  my  Way. 
The  Fear  (no  doubt)  is  greater  than  the  Blame, 
I  Hand  confounded  and  amaz'd  with  Shame  5 
And  with  the  very  Thought  of  what  you  feek, 
Think  every  Eye  fixt  on  my  guilty  Cheek, 
Nor  are  thefe  Suppofitions  merely  vain, 
The  murmuring  People  whifperingly  complain. 
And  my  Maid  j£thra  hath  by  liitning  flily 
Brought  me  fuch  News,  as  touch'd  mine  Honour  highly. 
Wherefore  (dear  Lord)  diflemble  or  defift. 
Being  over-Eyed,  we  cannot  as  we  lift 
Fafhion  our  Sports,  our  Loves  pure  Harveft  gather  5 
But  why  fhould  you  defift  ?  Diflemble  rather. 
Sport  (but  in  fecret)  fport  where  none  may  fee. 
The  greater,  but  not  greateft  Liberty, 
Is  limited  to  our  lafcivious  Play, 
That  Menchus  is  far  hence  away. 
My  Husband  about  great  Affairs  is  pofted. 
Leaving  his  Royal  Gueft  fecurely  hofted  5 
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His  Bufinefs  was  important  and  material, 

Being  employed  about  a  Crown  Imperial. 

And  as  he  now  is  mounted  on  his  Steed, 

Ready  on  his  long  Journey  to  proceed  5 

E  en  as  he  queflions  to  depart,  or  ftay, 

Sweet  Heart  (quoth  I)  Oh  !  be  not  long  away. 

With  that  he  reach'd  me  a  fweet  parting  Kifs, 

(How  loth  he  was  to  leave  me,  ghefs  by  this) 

Farewel  fair  Wife  (faith  he)  bend  all  thy  Cares 

To  my  domeftick  Bufinefs,  home  Afl&irs  5 

But  as  the  thing  that  I  affection  befl, 

Sweet  Wife,  look  well  unto  my  Trojan  Gueft. 

It  was  no  fooner  out,  hut  with  much  Pain 

My  itching  Spleen  from  Laughter  I  retrain, 

Which  ftriving  to  keep  in  and  bridle  Ml, 

At  length  I  wrung  forth  thefe  few  Words  (7  will.) 

He's  on  his  Journey  to  the  Ille  of  Crete, 

But  think  not  we  may  therefore  fafely  meet: 

He  is  fo  abfent,  that  as  prefent  I 

Am  ftill  within  his  Reach,  his  Ear,  his  Eye  5 

And  tho'  abroad,  his  Power  at  home  commands  5 

For  know  you  not,  Kings  have  long  reaching  Hands  ? 

The  Fame  for  Beauty  you  befides  have  given  me, 

Into  a  gr^at. Exigent  hath  driven  me. 

The  more  your  Commendation  filFd  his  Ear, 

The  more  juftCaufe  my  Husband  hath  to  fear. 

Nor  marvel  you  the  King  hath  left  me  lo, 

Into  remote  and  foreign  Climes  to  go  5 

Much  Confidence  he  dares  repofe  in  me, 

My  Carriage,  Haviour,  and  my  Modefty, 

My  Beauty  he  miflrulls,  my  Heart  relies  in, 

My  Face  he  fears,  my  chaft  Life  he  affies  in. 

To  take  Time  now,  wh^n  Time  is,  you  perfwade  me, 
And  with  his  apt  fit  Abfence  you  invade  me, 

I 
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I  would,  but  fear,  nor  is  my  Mind  well  fet^ 
My  Will  wou'd  further  what  my  Fear  doth  lett. 
I  have  no  Husband  here,  and  you  no  Wife  3 
I  love  your  Shape,  you  mine,  dear  as  your  Life. 
The  Nights  feem  long  to  fuch  as  fleep  alone  5 
Our  Letters  meet  to  interchange  our  Moan. 
You  judge  me  beauteous,  I  efteem  you  fair  5 
Under  one  Roof  we  Lovers  lodged  are  : 
And,  let  me  die,  but  every  thing  confider, 
Each  thing  perfwades  us  we  fliall  lie  together;. 
Nothing  we  fee  molefts  us,  nought  we  hear  5 
And  yet  my  forward  Will  is  flack  through  Fear. 
I  would  to  God,  that  what  you  ill  perfwade, 
You  could  as  well  compel  5  fo  I  were  made 
UnwiUing  willing,  pleafingly  abused  3 
So  my  Simplicity  might  be  excus'd. 
Injuries  Force  is  oft-times  wondrous  pleafing 
To  fuch  as  fuffer  Eafe  in  their  difeafing. 
If  what  I  will,  ^ou  gainft  my  Will  fhould  do, 
I  with  fuch  Force  could  be  well  pleafed  too. 

But  whilft  our  Love  is  young  and  in  the  Bud, 
Suffer  his  infant  Vigor  be  withftood. 
A  Flame  new  kindled  is  as  eafily  quench'd. 
And  fudden  Sparks  in  little  Crops  are  drench'd, 
A  Traveller's  Love  is  like  himfelf,  unftay'd. 
And  winders  where  he  walks  3  it  is  not  laid 
On  any  firmer  Ground  3  for  when  we  alone 
Think  him  to  us,  the  Wind  blows  fair,  he's  gone. 
Witnefs  Hypjipiky  alike  betray 'd  3 
Witnefs  with  her  the  bright  Mynotan  Maid  : 
Nay  then  your  felf,  as  you  your  felf  have  fpoken, 
To  fair  OJEnone  have  your  Promife  broken. 
Since  I  beheld  your  Face  firll,  my  Defire 
Hath  been,  of  'Trojan  Taris  to  inquire. 

Vol.  VII.  Sf 
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^  know  you  now  in  every  true  Refped:  3 

1 11  grant  you  thus  much  then,  fay  you  afFecSl 

Me  (whom  you  term  your  own)  111  go  thus  far  3 

Do  not  the  T^hrygtan  Mariners  prepare 

Their  Sails  and  Oars,  and  now  whilfl:  we  recite 

Exchange  of  Words  about  the  wifhed  Night  ? 

Say  that,  even  now  you  were  prepared  to  cHme 

My  long-wifh'd  Bed,  juft  at  th'  appointed  time, 

The  Wind  fliould  alter  and  blow  fair  for  Troy^ 

Yuii  mufl:  break  ofi",  in  midft  of  all  your  Joy, 

And  leave  me  in  the  Infancy  of  Pleafure  5 

Amid  my  Riches,  I  fhall  lofe  my  Treafure. 

You  will  forfake  the  Sweets  my  Bed  affords, 

T'  exchange  for  Cabins,  Hatches,  and  pitched  Boards. 

Then  what  a  fickle  Courtfhip  you  commence. 

When,  with  the  firfl  Wind,  all  your  Love  blows  hence 

But  (hall  I  follow  you  when  you  are  gone, 

And  be  the  Grand-child  to  Laomedon  ? 

And  llhmi  fee  whofe  Beauty  you  proclaim  ? 

I  do  not  fo  defpiie  the  Bruit  of  Fame, 

That  fhe  to  whom  I  am  in  debt  luch  Thanks, 

Should  fill  the  Earth  with  fuch  adulterate  Pranks, 

Wliat  will  Achaia  ?  what  will  Sparta  fay  \ 

W^hat  will  your  Tj'oy  report,  and  Afta  ? 

What  may  old  ^riam,  or  his  reverend  Qiieen  ? 

W^hat  may  your  Sillers,  having  Helen  feen  ? 

Or  your  JDardan'ian  Brothers  deem  of  me  ? 

Will  they  not  blame  my  loofe  Inchaftity  ? 

Nay,  how  can  you  your  felf  faithfiil  deem  me, 

And  not  amongft  the  loofeft  Dames  efteem  me  ? 

No  Stranger  fhall  your  Ajian  Ports  come  near. 

But  he  fhall  fill  your  guilty  Soul  with  Fear. 

How  often,  angry  at  fome  fmall  Offence, 

W'ill  you  thus  fay  3  Adultrefs,  get  thee  hence  \ 
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Forgetting  you  your  felf  have  been  the  Chief 
In  my  Tranfgreffion,  tho'  not  in  my  Grief. 
Confider  what  it  is,  forgetful  Lover, 
To  be  Sin's  Author,  and  Sin's  fliarp  Reprover. 
But  e'er  the  leaft  of  all  thefe  Ills  betide  me, 
I  wifli  the  Earth  may  in  her  Bofom  hide  me. 

But  I  fliall  all  your  Phrygian  Wealth  poflefs, 
And  more  than  your  Epiftle  can  exprefs. 
Gifts,  woven  Gold,  Imbroidery,  rich  Attire, 
Purple  and  Plate,  or  what  I  can  defire. 
Yet  give  me  leave,  think  you  all  this  extends 
To  countervail  the  Lofs  of  my  chief  Friends  ? 
Whofe  Friendfhip,  or  whofe  Aid  fliall  I  imploy, 
To  fuccour  me  when  I  am  wrong'd  in  Troy } 
Or  whether  can  I,  having  thus  miWone, 
Unto  my  Father,  or  my  Brothers  run  ? 
As  much  as  you  to  me,  falfe  Jajbn  fwore 
Unto  Medea^  yet  from  jEfons  Door 
He  after  did  exile  her.    Now  poor  Heart, 
Where  is  thy  Father  that  fliould  take  thy  part  ? 
Old  jEtes,  or  Chak'tope  ?  thou  tookeft 
No  Aid  from  them,  whom  thou  before  forfookeft. 
Or  fay  thou  didft  (alas  /  they  cannot  hear 
Thy  fad  Complaints)  yet  I  no  fuch  thing  fear. 
No  more  Medea  did  3  good  Hopes  ingage 
Themfelves  fo  far,  they  fail  in  their  Prefage. 
You  fee  the  Ships,  that  in  the  Main  are  toft, 
And  many  times  by  Tempefts  wrackt  and  loft, 
Had  at  their  lanching  from  the  Haven's  Mouth, 
A  fmooth  Sea,  and  a  calm  Gale  from  the  South, 
Bcfides,  the  Brand  your  Mother  dreamt  flie  bare, 
The  Night  before  your  Birth,  breeds  me  frefli  Care ; 
It  prophefy'd,  e'er  many  Years  expire, 
Inflamed  Trojy  muft  burn  with  Greehjh  Fire. 

Sf  1 
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As  Venus  favours  you,  becaufe  flie  gain'd 
A  doubtful  Prize  by  you  3  yet  the  difdain'd 
And  vanc^uifli'd  Goddefles,  difgrac'd  fo  late, 
May  bear  you  hard  3  I  therefore  fear  their  Hate. 
Nor  make  no  queftion-,  but  if  I  confort  you, 
And  for  a  Raviflier  our  Greece  report  you  3 
War  will  be  wag'd  with  Troy,  and  you  fhall  rue  3 
The  Sword  (alas)  your  Conqued  fhall  purfue. 
When  Htppodam'ta  at  her  bridal  Feaft, 
'Was  rudely  ravifh'd  by  her  Centaur  Guefi:, 
Becaufe  the  Salvages  the  Bride  durft  feize, 
War  grew  betwixt  them  and  the  Lapythes, 
Or  think  you  Meiielans  hath  no  Spleen  > 
Or  that  he  hath  not  Power  t'  avenge  his  Teen  ? 
Or  that  old  Tyndarns  this  Wrong  can  fmother  ? 
Or  the  two  famous  Twins,  each  lov'd  of  other  ? 

So  where  your  Valour  and  rare  Deeds  you  boaft, 
And  warhke  Spirits,  in  which  you  triumph  moft  3 
By  which  you  have  attained  mongft  Souldiers  Grace  3 
Kone  will  beUeve  you,  that  but  fees  your  Face. 
Your  Feature,  and  fair  Shape,  is  fitter  far 
For  amorous  Courtfhips,  than  remorflefs  Wan 
Let  i*ough-hew  d  Soldiers  warlike  Dangers  prove 3 
'Tis  pity  ^aris  fliould  do  ought  fave  love. 
He6ior  (whom  you  fo  praife)  for  you  may  fight : 
III  find  you  War  to  skirmifli  every  Night, 
Which  fhall  become  you  better.  Were  I  wife, 
And  bold  withal,  I  might  obtain  the  Prize, 
In  fuch  fweet  fingle  Combats,  hand  to  hand, 
'Gainft  which  no  Woman  that  is  wife  will  ftand. 
My  Champion  I'll  encounter  Bread  to  Breafl, 
Though  I  were  fureto  fall,  and  be  o'erpreft. 


POEMS  on  fever al  Occajions^      3;  7. 

If  that  you  private  Conference  intreat  me, 
I  apprehend  you,  and  you  cannot  cheat  me  r 
1  know  the  Meaning,  durft  I  yield  thereto, 
Of  what  you  would  confer,  what  you  would  do. 
You  are  too  forward,  you  too  far  would  wade  j 
But  yet  (God  knows)  yourHarveft's  in  the  Blade, 
My  tired  Pen  Oiall  here  its  Labour  end  5 
A  guilty  Senfe  in  thievifh  Lines  I  fend. 
Speak  next,  when  your  Occafion  befl  perfwades,. 
By  Clymene  and  ^thra^  my  two  Maids  ^. 


The  Fajfmate  Shepherd  to  his  Ltyve,. 

LIVE  with  me,  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  thePleailire  prove, 
That  Hills  and  Vallies,  Dale  and  Field, 
And  all  the  craggy  Mountains  yield. 
There  will  we  fit  upon  the  Rocks, 
And  fee  the  Shepherds  feed  their  Flocks,, 
By  fliallow  Rivers,  by  whofe  Falls 
Melodious  Birds  fing  Madrigales. 
There  will  I  make  thee  Beds  of  Rofes, , 
With  a  thoufand  fragrant  Pofies  3 
A  Cap  of  Flowers,  and  a  Girdle 
Imbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  Myrtle  5 . 
A  Gown  made  of  the  fined  Wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  Lambs  we  puUj  ;, 
Fair  lined  Slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  Buckles  of  the  purefl:  Gold  5 


*  N.  B.  The  Tranjlation  of  thefe  Epijlles  is  loofe^  and  not  witbotit  Errors,  and  yet 
theyjtijlify  what  I  have  /aid  in  the'Preface^  concerning  S\i^Vd'^^t"s  Learning, 
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A  Belt  of  Straw,  and  Ivie  Buds, 
With  Coral  Clafps,  and  Amber  Studs. 
And  if  thefe  Pleafures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 
The  Shepherds  Swains  fhall  dance  and  fing, 
For  thy  Delight  each  May  Morning. 
If  thele  Delights  thy  Mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 


The  NympVs  Reply  to  the  Shepherd. 

IF  that  the  World  and  Love  were  young, 
And  Truth  in  every  Shepherd's  Tongue  3 
Thefe  pretty  Pleafures  might  me  move, 
To  hve  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 
Time  drives  the  Flocks  from  Field  to  Fold, 
When  Rivers  rage,  and  Rocks  grow  cold  5 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
And  all  complain  of  Cares  to  come  : 
The  Flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  Fields 
To  wayward  Winter  reckoning  yields. 
A  honey  Tongue,  a  Heart  of  Gall, 
Is  Fancy's  Spring,  but  Sorrow's  Fall. 
-    Thy  Gowns,  thy  Shoes,  thy  Bed  of  Rofes, 
Thy  Cap,  thy  Girdle,  and  thy  Pofies  3 
Some  break,  fome  wither,  fome  forgotten, 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  Reafon  rotten. 
Thy  Belt  of  Straw  and  Ivie  Buds, 
Thy  Coral  Clafps  and  Amber  Studs, 
All  thefe  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 
But  could  Youth  laft,  and  Love  ftill  breed, 
Had  Joys  no  date,  and  Age  no  need  5 

Then 
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Then  thefe  Delights  my  Mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 


Another  of  the  fame  Nature. 

COME  live  with  me  and  be  my  Dear, 
And  we  will  revel  all  the  Year, 
In  Plains  and  Groves,  on  Hills  and  Dales, 
Where  fragrant  Air  breeds  fweeteft  Gales. 
There  fliall  you  have  the  beauteous  Pine, 
The  Cedar,  and  the  fpreading  Vine, 
And  all  the  Woods  to  be  a  Skreen, 
Left  Thcehis  kifs  my  Summer's  Queen.  . 
The  Seat  of  your  Dilport  fliall  be 
Over  fome  River  in  a  Tree  5 
Where  filver  Sands  and  Pebbles  fing 
Eternal  Ditties  to  the  Spring. 
There  fliall  you  fee  the  "Nymphs  at  play. 
And  how  the  Satyrs  fpend  the  Day  5 
The  Fiflies  gliding  on  the  Sands, 
Offering  their  BeUies  to  your  Hands 
The  Birds  with  heavenly-tuned  Throats, 
Poftefs  Woods  Ecchoes  with  fweet  Notes  5 
Which  to  your  Senfes  will  impart 
A  Mufick  to  inflame  the  Heart. 
Upon  the  bare  and  leafelels  Oak, 
The  Ring-Doves  Wooings  will  provoke 
A  colder  Blood  than  you  polTefs, 
To  play  with  me,  and  do  no  lefs. 
In  Bowers  of  Laurel  trimly  dight. 
We  will  outwear  the  filent  Nighty 
While  Flora  bufie  is  to  fp  ead 
Her  richeft  Treafure  on  our  Bed. 
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The  Glow-worms  fliall  on  you  attend, 
And  all  their  Iparkling  Lights  fliall  fpend, 
All  to  adorn  and  beautihe 
Your  Lodging  with  moft  Majefty. 
Then  in  my  Arms  will  I  inclofe 
Lillies  fair  Mixture  with  the  Rofe  5 
Whofe  nice  Perfections  in  Love's  Play, 
Shall  tune  me  to  the  higheft  Key. 
Thus  as  we  pafs  the  welcome  Night 
In  fportful  Pleafures  and  Delight, 
The  nimble  Fairies  on  the  Grounds 
Shall  dance  and  fing  melodious  Sounds. 
If  thefe  may  ferve  for  to  intice 
Your  Prefence  to  Love's  Paradife, 
Then  come  with  me,  and  be  my  Dear, 
And  we  will  ftrait  begin  the  Year. 


TAKE,  01  take  thofe  Lips  away,  -  • 
That  fo  fweetly  were  forfworn. 
And  thofe  Eyes,  the  break  of  Day, 
Lights  which  do  miflead  the  Morn. 
But  mv  KilTes  bring  again. 
Seals  of  Love,  tho'  feal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  O !  hide  thofe  Hills  of  Snow, 

Which  thy  frozen  Bofom  bears, 

On  whofe  Tops  the  Pinks  that  grow, 

Are  of  thofe  that  Aprxl  wears. 
But  my  poor  Heart  firfl:  fet  free. 
Bound  in  thofe  Icy  Chains  by  thee. 


TO  EM  S  on  fever al  Occajions.      [3  2 1  ] 


LET  the  Bird  of  lowed  lay 
On  the  fole  Arabian  Tree, 
Herauld  fad,  and  Trumpet  be, 
To  whofe  Sound  chaft  Wings  obey. 
But  thou  fhrieking  Harbinger, 
Foul  Procuror  of  the  Fiend, 
Augur  of  the  Feavers  End, 
To  this  Troop  come  thou  not  near. 
From  this  Se/fion  interdict 
Every  Fowl  of  Tyrant  Wing, 
Save  the  Eagle  feathered  King  5 
Keep  the  Oblequy  fo  ftriiftj 
Let  the  Prieft  in  Surplice  white, 
That  defundive  Mufickcan, 
Be  the  Death-divining  Swan, 
Left  the  Requiem  lack  his  Right. 
And  thou  treble-dated  Crow, 
That  thy  fable  Gender  mak'ft. 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'ft  and  tak'ft, 
'Mongft  our  Mourners  fhalt  thou  go. 
Here  the  Anthem  doth  commence. 
Love  and  Conftancy  is  dead, 
Phcenix  and  the  Turtle  fled. 
In  a  mutual  Flame  from  hence. 
So  they  loved  as  Love  in  twain 
Had  the  EfTence  but  in  one. 
Two  Diftinds  but  in  none  5 
Number  there  in  Love  was  flain. 
Hearts  remote,  yet  not  afunder, 
Diftance  and  no  Space  was  feen 
'Twixt  thy  Turtle,  and  his  Queen, 
But  in  them  it  were  a  Wonder. 


VoL.  vn 


So 
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So  btrw^een  them  Love  did  fliine, 
That  the  Turtle  faw  his  Right, 
FlaminCT  in  the  Phoenix  Sight, 
Either  was  the  others  mine. 
Property  was  thus  appalled, 
That  the  felf  was  not  the  fame. 
Single  Natures,  double  Name, 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  called. 
Reafon  in  it  felf  confounded. 
Saw  Divilion  grow  together. 
To  themfelves  yet  either,  neither 
Simple  were  fo  well  compounded, 
That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  3 
Love  hath  Reafon,  Reafon  none, 
If  what  parts  can  fo  remain. 
Whereupon  it  made  this  Threne, 
To  the  Phoenix  and  the  Dove, 
Co-fupreams  and  Stars  of  Love, 
As  Chorus  to  their  tragick  Scene. 


THRFNES 


* 
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T  H  R  E  N  E  S. 

BEAUTY,  Truth,  and  Rarity, 
Grace  in  all  Simplicity, 
Hence  inclofed,  in  Cinders  lie. 
Death  is  now  the  Thoentvi  Ned, 
And  the  Turtle's  loyal  Breaft 
To  Eternity  doth  reft. 
Leaving  no  Pofterity, 
'Twas  not  their  Infirmity, 
It  was  married  Chaftity. 
Truth  mayfeem,  but  cannot  be, 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  fhe, 
Tmth  and  Beauty  buried  be.  , 
To  this  Urn  let  thofe  repair, 
That  are  either  true,  or  fair  ,  ^ 
For  thefe  dead  Birds  figh  a  Prayer. 


WHY  fiiould  this  Defart  be, 
For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  No, 
Tongue  I'll  hang  on  every  Tree, 
That  fliall  civil  Sayings  fliow. 
Some  how  brief  theXife  of  Man 

Runs  his  erring  Pilgrimage, 
That  the  ftretching  of  a  Span 
Buckles  in  his  Sum  of  Age 
Some  of  violated  Vows 

'Twixt  the  Souls  of  Friend  and  Friend. 
But  upon  the  faireft  Boughs, 
Or  at  every  Sentence  end. 
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Will  I  RofaJmda  write, 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  Qiiintellence  of  every  Sprite, 

Heaven  would  in  little  lliow,  V  !>V 
Therefore  Heaven  Nature  chang'd. 
That  one  Body  fhould  be  filled 
With  all  Graces  wide  enlarged. 

Nature  prefently  diftill'd, 
Helens  Cheek,  but  not  her  Heart, 

Cleopatra  s  Majefty ; 
jitalantas  better  Part, 

Sad  Lucrettas  Modefty. 
Thus  Rofal'tnd  of  many  Parts, 

By  heavenly  Synods  was  devis'd, 
Of  many  Faces,  Eyes  and  Hearts, 

To  have  the  Touches  deareft  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  thefe  Gifts  She  fnould  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  Slave. 

s 
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O  F 

SHAY^ESP  EAR. 

HAVE  in  my  EfTay  prefix'd  to  this  Volume,  laid  down  Rules 
by  which  the  Reader  may  judge  of  the  Miflakes  of  our  Poet 
fo  far,  as  by  his  Authority  not  to  be  drawn  into  an  Imitation 
of  his  Errors,  by  miftaking  them  for  Beauties.  I  fliall  now  in 
thefe  Remarks  point  out  the  Beauties  of  this  Author,  which  are 
worthy  the  Obfervation  of  all  the  ingenious  Lovers  of  this  Art,  and  thole 
who  defire  to  arrive  at  any  Perfediion  in  it. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  very  well  obferv'd,  that  the  Fahle  is  not  the  Province 
of  the  Drama,  in  which  the  Strength  and  Maftery  of  Shake/pear  lies  ;  yet 
I  iliall  give  a  Scheme  of  all  his  Plots,  that  lb  we  may  the  more  eafily  fee 
how  far  he  has  iucceeded  by  the  Force  of  Nature,  and  where  he  has  fail'd. 
I  begin  in  the  Order  in  which  they  are  printed  in  this  new  Edition.  And 
in  the  Firft  we  find  his  Tempefi. 

The  Argument  or  Fable  of  the  TEMTEST. 

"  Trojpero  Duke  of  Milan  being  entirely  given  up  to  his  Study,  re- 
"  poles  the  Truft  of  the  Government  in  \\iS?>voxhQv  Antonio,  who  having 
**  all  the  Sovereignty  but  the  Name,  is  unfatisfy'd,  till  he  obtains  that  by 
'*  Treafon.   Wherefore  having  made  a  fecret  Compacit  with  the  King  of 
Vol.  VII.  Tt  "  Na^ples, 
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"  Naples,  he  lets  him  into  Milan  in  the  Night ;  and  feizing  his  Brother 
"  and  his  Infant  Daughter,  fends  them  out  to  Sea  in  a  tatter 'd,  unrigg'd 
"  Boat.  Gonzalo,  who  by  the  Tyrant  was  commanded  to  put  this  in 
"  execution,  out  of  his  own  CompalTion  furnilhes  him  with  fbme  Provifion, 
*•  and  feme  of  his  own  Books.  Being  thus  defencelefs  left  to  the  Mercy 
*'  of  the  Ocean,  Providence  drove  him  on  a  barren  Ifland,  where  he  found 
"  no  body  but  a  fort  of  Incubus,  Son  to  a  notorious  Witch  of  Algiers. 
"  And  here  he  liv'd  twelve  Years  in  Solitude,  and  in  the  Study  and  Exer- 
•*  cife  of  the  Art  of  Natural  Magic,    Till  now  the  fame  King  of  Naples, 

his  only  Son,  and  Antonio,  ^Pr^T/^fTij's  treacherous  Brother,  and  others, 

returning  from  marrying  the  Daughter  of  Naples  to  the  King  of  Tunis, 
"  fall  into  his  Spells  ;  ioi^Profpero  raifing  a  Storm,  has  them  all  call  away 
"  on  this  barren  enchanted  Ifland,  tho  none  of  them  perifh  in  the  Wreck 

*'   Here  the  T'lay  begins   Theie  Princes  being  all  call:  alhore  and  dif- 

*'  persM  in  the  Ifland,  the  Pangs  of  their  evil  Deeds,   and  the  fuppos'd 

Lofs  of  the  King's  Son  torment  the  guilty  King  and  fbme  of  his  Train  ; 

while  his  Son  indeed  is  hy  Trojp era's  Spirits  brought  to  the  Sight  of 
**  Miranda,  Trofperd's  Daughter,  who  before  had  feen  none  of  Mankind 
*'  but  her  Father.  The  young  Pair  fall  mutually  in  love  with  each  other. 
*•  The  King  likewile  and  his  Train  having  undergone  great  Pains,  Agonies, 
"  and  Terrors,  are  brought  to  T'rofperds  Cave  by  his  Spirit  Ariel:,  where 
"  having  been  upbraided  hy  Tro/pero,  who  owns  himlelf  ro  them,  they 
"  all  are  reconcil'd,  ^rofpero's,  Daughter  being  to  be  married  to  Ferdinand 
'*  the  Kings  Son;  fo  with  the  promile  of  a  prolperous  Voyage  the  Play 
"^ends. 

[I  can't  find  that  this  Plot  was  taken  from  any  Novel,  at  leaft  not  from 
any  that  Mr.  Langbain  had  leen,  who  was  very  converfant  with  Books  of 
that  nature.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  there  was  no  fuch  Story 
in  any  of  the  Books  of  his  time,  which  might  never  reach  our  Age ;  nor 
is  it  of  much  Importance. 

Tho  the  Fable  of  this  Play  may  come  fliort  of  Perfedion  in  fbme  Par- 
ticulars, yet  I  mufl  fay  this,  that  we  have  few  on  the  Englijl?  Stage  that 
can  compare  with  it  for  Excellence.  For  firft  it  is  the  Imitation  of  one 
Adion,  i.  e.  The  Re oration  of  Profpero  to  his  T>utchy  of  Milan.  The 
Adlion  is  of  a  jufl  Extent,  for  it  has  a  Beginning,  Middle  and  End ;  the 
calling  away  of  the  King  of  Naples,  Antonio,  &c.  on  the  enchanted  Ifland, 
is  plainly  the  Beginning,  fmce  to  this  there  is  nothing  necelTary  to  be  be- 
fore ;  it  is  the  Sequel  indeed  of  fomething  elfe,  but  not  the  Effed:.  Thus 
their  being  call  on  the  Coafl,  produces  all  that  happens  to  them,  till  the 
Difcovery,  which  is  xhz  Middle  :  and  when  Trofpero  is  reconcil'd  by  their 
Sufferings,  and  his  Paffions  abated,  the  Middle,  which  is  their  Sufferings, 
produces  the  End  in  the  Reconcihation  of  the  Parties.  Here  is  likewile  in 
this  Fable  a  Teripetie  znd'Difiovery.  For  the  State,  Condition  and  For- 
tune of  the  King  is  changed  from  the  extremeft  Mifery  to  Flappinels  by 
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the  T^ifcovery  of  Tro/pero,  and  Ferdinand,  'Tis  true,  the  Difcovery  of 
Trojpero  is  not  fb  fine  as  that  of  Ulyjfes  by  the  Nurfe,  but  it  is  ev'ry  whit 
as  good  as  the  T>ifc(yvery  that  Dlyffes  makes  of  himlelf  to  the  Shepherds. 
There  is  a  perfed:  Unity  in  the  Adion,  and  in  the  Time  ;  which  tho  a 
little  confufedly  exprefs'd  (which  I  attribute  to  the  repeated  Errors  of  the 
Editors,  not  to  Shake/pear)  yet  it  is  concluded  by  Alojtzo,  and  the  Sailors, 
to  be  but  three  Hours?;  ^rojpero  in  the  firft  Ad  demands  of  his  Spirit 

j^riel  fVhat  is  the  time  of  the  "Day — -  who  anfwers  Ariel,  Tajt  the 

mid  Seafon.    Prolp.  At  leaji  two  Glajjes,    The  Time  'twixt  fix  and  now, 
mt^Jt  by  us  be  Jpent  moji  precioujly. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Profp.  How's  the  Day  ? 

Ariel.  On  the  fixth  Hour,  at  which  Time,  my  Lord, 

Tou  faid  our  JVork  Jhould  ceafe. 
Proip.  /  did  fay  fb  when  firji  J  rats' d  the  Tem^eft. 

The  w^hole  Time  from  the  raifing  the  Storm  to  the  End  of  the  Play  is 
but  fix  Hours  ;  the  Play  plainly  opens  at  the  very  End  of  the  Storm,  fb 
that  we  cannot  fuppoie  it  more  than  three  Hours  and  a  half ;  [which  is 
far  more  regular:  in  that  Particular,  than  any  that  I  know  of  on  tlie  Stage. 
The  Unity  of  Place  is  not  quite  fb  regular,  and  yet  we  have  few  Plays 
that  excel  it  even  in  this  Particular.  But  if  the  Scene  of  the  Storm  were 
out,  and  which  has  very  little  to  do  there,  the  Place  would  be  brought  in- 
to a  much  lefs  compais,  and  the  feveral  Scenes  may  very  well  be  allow 'd 
to  be  reafonably  fuppos'd  pretty  contiguous.  At  leaft  when  two  Gentlemen 
fet  themfelvcs  to  alter  a  Poet  of  Shakefpear's  Genius,  one  wou'd  exped", 
that  they  fhou'd  endeavour  to  corred  his  Errors,  not  to  add  more.  It  had 
been  extremely  eafy  for  Sir  William,  and  Mr.  Dry  den  to  have  remedy 'd 
this  Particular,  which  they  have  not  at  all  attempted  ;  nay,  they  have  added 
nothing  but  what  makes  their  Compofition  not  only  much  lefs  perfect,  but 
infinitely  more  extravagant,  than  this  Poem  which  they  pretend  to  alter  ; 
as  I  fhall  fhow  when  I  come  to  the  Charaders.  Shakefpear  has  met  with 
this  fortune  in  many  of  his  Plays,  while  lAx.Durfey  and  Mr.  Cibber  have 
only  given  us  their  wile  Whimfeys  for  what  they  blotted  out  of  the  Poet. 
The  Pretenders  to  alter  this  Poet  fliou'd  never  meddle  with  him  unlefs  they 
cou'd  mend  his  Fable  and  Condud,  fince  they  can  never  give  us  the  Majj- 
iiers.  Sentiments,  Tajfions,  and  Didtion,  finer  and  more  perfed:,  than  they 
find  them  in  the  Original.^ 

As  the  Fable  has  all  thefe  Advantages,  fo  is  the  Condud:  of  the  Play 
very  regular.  Arifotle  divides  the  Parts  of  Quantity  of  a  Play  into  four 
Parts,  which  he  calls  the  Trologue,  the  Epifode,  the  Exode,  and  the  Chorus. 
By  the  Ti^ologue  he  does  not  mean  what  is  now  a-days  fpoke  before  the 

T  t  2  Play, 
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Play,  and  has  leldom  any  relation  to  the  Play,  and  wili  therefore  ferve 
any  other  Play,  as  well  as  that  to  which  it  is  Ipoken  :  but  by  the  T^rologne 
here  is  underftood  all  our  firji  AB  ;  and  it  is  to  explain  to  the  Audience 
not  only  what  concerns  the  Subjedt  of  the  Poem,  but  what  is  proper  and 
neceffary  ;  and  makes  a  true  Part  of  it.'  Thus  ^rojpero,  to  fatisfy  his 
Daughter  of  the  Cauie  of  his  raifmg  the  Storm,  very  artfully  lets  the  Au- 
dience know  the  material  part  of  his  Hiftory  which  paft  before  that  Hour ; 
,  and  that  necefTarily  :  for  it  was  not  only  natural  for  Miranda  to  enquire  into 
the  Caufe  of  lb  terrible  a  Storm,  the  Effed:s  of  which  had  extremely  mov'd 
her  Conipaflion ;  and  the  Work  that  was  going  to  be  done  by  Trofpero  feems 
to  mark  out  that,  as  the  only  proper  time  that  he  cou'd  ever  have  related 
his  Fortunes  to  her,  and  inform  her  of  her  Condition,  and  that  he  had  now 
got  all  his  Enemies  into  his  hands.  'Tis  true,  ^  this  Narration  may  feem  a 
little  too  calm,  and  that  it  had  been  more  'Dramatic  had  it  been  told  in  a 
Pa/lion;  but  if  we  confider  the  Story  as  ^Pr^J/^^r^?  tells  it,  it  is  not  with- 
out a  Tathos.  And  if  this  firft  Narration  cou'd  be  brought  under  this 
Cenlure,  yet  the  fecond  is  far  from  it,  being  very  artfully  thrown  into  a 
fort  of  Paffion,  or  Anger  againft ^r/>/,  and  is  therefore  truly  Dramatic*) 
for  in  the  Drama  indeed  there  lliou'd  be  very  little  that  is  not  A6iion,  arid* 
*PaJJion.  It  was  neceffary  likewife,  that  when  the  Poet  w^as  giving  the  Au- 
dience a  Creature  of  his  own  formation,  he  fhou'd  let  them  know  whence 
he  fprung  ;  his  very  Origin  preparing  us  for  a  Chara<Ster  fo  much  out  of 
the  way,  and  makes  us  exped:  that  Language  from  him,  which  he  utters. 
But  there  being  ftill  Ibme  things  done  which  fell  not  into  the  knowledge 
of  'Pro/per 0,  and  yet  were  necelTary  to  be  known  to  the  Audience,  the 
Poet  in  the  firft  Scene  of  the  fecond  Ad:,  makes  the  lliipvvreck'd  Princes 
difcover  it  yeryjudicioufly. 

The  next  to  the  Trologtie  is  the  Epifide,  which  was  all  that  us'd  for- 
merly to  go  betwixt  the  iom  Chorus's,  which  with  us  is  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  Ad  ;  that  is,  it  contains  all  the  Subject  of  the  Play,^  or 
rather  the  Intrigues  and  Tlot,  till  the  Unravelling.  And  the  Exode,  which 
was  all  that  came  after  the  lafl  finging  of  the  Chorus,  contain'd  the  Tere^ 
■pitie,  and  Difcovery  or  the  unravelling  of  the  Plot,  which  anfwered  our 
'fifth  Ad  ;  and  is  the  Unravelling,  or  Catajirophe  of  the  Piece.  This  di- 
vifion  of  Arijiotle  is  perfedly  obferv'd  by  Shakefpear  in  the  Condud  of 
this  Play  of  the  Tempeft.  For,  as  we  have  feen,  the  firft  AB  diicovers  all 
that  was  necefTary  for  the  Audience  to  know  of  the  Story,  that  happen'd 
before  the  Commencement  of  the  Adion  of  the  Play,  and  that  in  an  ad- 
mirable and  judicious  manner :  'next,  all  the  Intrigue  of  the  Play,  as  the 
feveral  Adventures  and  Torments  of  the  King.,  the  uniting  the  Hearts  of 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand.^  and  the  Attempts  of  the  Mob  Charaders,  make 
up  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  Ads  :  the  fifth  is  wholly  employ'd  in  the 
^ifcovery  and  Terepitie,  or  in  the  Unravelling  of  the  Plot,  and  reftoring 
Tranquillity  to  all  the  Dramatic  Perfons."'  The  Scene  likewife  is  generally 

unbroken ; 
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unbroken  ;  elpecially  in  thefirft,  fourth  and  fifth,  they  are  pcrfed:ly  entire. 
The  Manners  are  every  way  juft,  they  are  well-mark'd,  and  convenient 
and  equal ;  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  L  'lkenefs,  the  Story  being  a 
Fid:ion.  Thus  we  find  every  one  perfecfliy  diflind:  from  the  other.  Ca- 
liban, as  born  of  a  Witch,  ihews  his  original  Mahce,  ill-Nature,  Sordid- 
nefs,  and  Viliany.  Antonio  is  always  ambitious  and  treacherous,  and  even 
there  promoting  and  perfuading  Sebajiian  to  the  committing  the  fame  un- 
natural Adt  againft  his  Brother,  that  he  had  againfl  Tro/pero,  with  this  Ag- 
gravation, of  adding  Fratricide  to  Ufiirpation. 

Thz  Sentiments  are  everywhere  the  juft  Effed:  of  the  Manners,  and 
the  IDi^iion  generally  juft  and  elegant,  as  we  ihall  fee  in  thofe  beautiful 
Thoughts  I  fhall  add  to  my  Remarks  on  this  Play.  But  I  can't  leave  my 
general  Confideration  of  this  Play,  till  I  have  added  a  word  about  the 
moft  queftionable  Part  of  it,  and  that  is  the  Magic,  or  Sorcery. 

Thofe  who  make  this  a  Fault  in  our  Poet  know  little  of  the  matter  ; . 
for  it  is  fufficient  for  him  to  go  upon  received  Notions,  no  matter  whether' 
philoibphicaly,  or  abiblutely  true,  or  not.     Shake/pear  liv'd  in  an  Age, 
not  fo  remote  from  a  Time  in  which  the  Notion  of  Spirits  and  Conjurers, 
and  the  ftrange  and  wonderful  Power  of  Magic,  were  fb  common,  that  it  was 
almoft  an  Article  of  Faith  among  the  Many,  I  mean  not  the  very  Mob,  but 
Men  of  Figure  and  true  Learning.    Ariojio  is  full  of  this,  and  inftead  of  one  • 
enchanted  Ifle,  gives  us  many  enchanted  Caftles.    Nay,  Lavater  and  feve- 
lal  others  have  wrote  fcrioufly  upon  this  Head  ;  Mizaldus  gives  us  many 
Receipts  for  magical  Operations  ;  and  the  Rojicrucians,  and  Cabalifts  pro- 
fefs  a  Converiation  with  Spirits  of  the  Earth,  the  Air,  Water,  and  ele- 
mental Fire,    Doctor  Beaumont  has  even  in  our  Time  wrote  a  Book  in 
Englijh  upon  this  Head,  and  has  declared  to  many  his  frequent  Converia- 
tion with  thefe  Hobgoblins  ;  nor  is  there  to  this  day  fcarce  a  venerable 
Citizen,  or  Country  Squire,  but  as  firmly  believes  theie  Beings,  as  they  dp  ■ 
their  own.    And  tho  it  is  not  our  bufmefs  here  to  enter  into  the  Exami- 
nation of  this  Point  philofophically,  common  Opinion  being  fufficient  to  ■ 
juftify  Shake fpear ,  yet  perhaps  the  niceft  Philofopher  would  be  puzzl'd  to  • 
demonftrate  the  Fallhood  of  this  Notion  :  At  leaft  we  are  fiire,  that  there 
are  Spirits  departed,  fmce  the  Scripture  it  felf  afTures  us  of  it.    The  fame 
wou'd  hold  againft  Virgil  and  Homer  for  their  Cyclops,  their  Harpeys, 
their  Circes,  8cc.  if  common  Opinion  could  not  clear  them.    Our  Poet 
therefore  is  at  leaft  on  as  good  a  bottom  in  this,  as  thofe  great  Men  of 
Antiquity,  and  has  manag'd  thefe  Machines  as  well  as  either  of  them  in ; 
this  Play. 

The  Reader  having  feen  all  the  Beauties  of  the  Fable,  ConduB  and  Maip- 
ners  of  this  Play,  may  perhaps  think  it  would  not  be  from  the  Purpofe  if 
I  fhould  take  fome  notice  of  the  Alteration  made  of  it  by  Mr.  T>ryden  and 
Sir  William  T>avenant ;  and  fmce  it  leems  a  fort  of  juftice  to  Shake/pear^ 
I  fhall  venture  to  fliow  how  far  they  have  been  from  improving  our  Au- 
thor. . 
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thor.  Mr.  T^ryden  in  his  Preface,  after  he  has  told  us  that  the  Play  it  felf 
had  been  adted  with  Succeis,  and  that  Fletcher  and  Sir  John  Suckl'mg  had 

made  bold  with  our  Poet  in  their  Sea-Voyage,  and  the  (jobims  adds  

Sir  William  Davenant,  as  he  was  a  Man  of  a  quick  and  percin^g  imagi- 
nation, foon  found,  that  Ibmewhat  might  be  added  to  theT)efign  of  Shake- 
fpear,  of  which  neither'^\^x.Qk\tx.  nor  Suckling  had  ever  thought,  (fomething 
1  hope  to  add  to  his  Excellence,  or  elfe  it  had  better  never  have  been 
added)  and  therefore  to  put  the  lajl  Hand  to  it,  he  defigit'd  the  Counter- 
part to  Shakelpear'j  7 lot,  namely  that  of  a  Man  who  had  never  feen  a 
IVoman,'  that  by  this  means  thefe  t  wo  Characters  of  Innocence  and  Love, 
might  the  more  illujirate  and  commend  each  other. 

He  further  tells  us  his  Approbation  of  Sir  JVilUanis  Defign  ;  but  with 
fabmiffion  to  lb  great  a  Man  as  Mr.  Dry  den  mull:  be  allowed  to  be  in 
his  way,  I  think  he  had  very  little  Reafbn  for  his  Approbation.  For  let 
lis  confider  but  the  Rules  of  true  Judgment,  and  weihall  find,  that  what 
thefe  Gentlemen  have  done  could  be  only  advantageous  to  our  Author, 
by  improving  the  Fable  and  Condu^^  the  Manners,  the  Sentiments,  the 
'T>i^ion,  &c.  But  Mr.  Uryden  in  what  is  quoted  Teems  to  place  all  the 
Cenefit  of  the  Alteration  in  the  Counterpart  of  his  Plot,  i.  e.  A  Man  that 
bad  never  feen  a  IVoman,  that  by  this  means  thofe  two  Characters  of 
Innocence  and  Love,  might  the  more  illufrate  and  commend  each  other. 
That  is,  by  fpoiling  the  natural  Innocence  and  Character  of  Miranda,  to 
foifl:  in  Ibme  Scenes  betwixt  a  Company  of  unequal  and  inconfiftent  Cha- 
radlers,  which  are  fometimes  mere  Natnrals  indeed,  and  at  other  times 
Proficients  in  Philofbphy. 

But  what  did  thefe  Charadcrs,  or  what  do  thefe  Scenes  towards  the  im- 
proving the  Plot  ?  It  has  every  where  broken  the  Scenes,  and  embarrafs'd 
the  Condudt,  but  fcarce  any  where  added  the  leaft  Beauty  to  make  amends, 
xmWk  mF'rofpero's  ^Q^2ir3iXmg  Ferdinand,  and  the  Father,  in  his  Rage,  and 
his  Threats  of  his  Death  ;  thus  making  the  meeting  of  Father  and  Son  the 
more  diftrelsful  by  fo  fudden  a  Calamity  in  their  Joy.  Every  where  elfe 
the  Alterations  are  monftrous,  efpecially  in  the  Manners  and  Sentiments  ; 
to  Ihew  which,  I  lhall  give  fome  Inftances. 

TDorinda  fays  to  her  Father  on  his  examining  of  her  about  feeing  the 
Man  

Dor.  No  Sir,  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  all  my  Life,  but  that 
I  cannot  eat  nor  drink  for  Thought  of  him,  8cc. 

She  faw  him  but  the  laft  Scene  of  the  fecond  Adt,  and  this  is  the  firft 
Scene  of  the  third  A(5t ;  fb  what  time  ihe  had  to  try  whether  fhe  cou'd 
eat  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  unlels  it  was  her  Afternoon's  Kuncion  (as  the  Chil- 
dren call  it)  for  it  was  near  four,  as  Ariel  afiured  us.  But  all  that  Scene 
indeed  between  Trofpero  ^xx^TJorinda  (a Creature  of  our  Corre(5tor's  ma- 
king, 
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king,  not  of  Shake/pear  s,  but  more  out  of  Nature,  and  more  inconfiftent 
than  Calihan)  has  nothing  at  all  Dramatic  in  it,  nor  any  thing  conducive, 
to  the  Fable,  Condud:  or  Plot.  It  difcovers  nothing  of  the  leall  ufe  ;  and 
only  gives  a  very  imperfed:  Sketch  of  the  inlenfible  Approaches  of  Love  in 
Innocence  and  Ignorance,  and  may  perhaps  be  worthy  the  Contemplation 
of  the  young  Mifles  of  the  Nurfery. 

Enter  eight  fat  Spirits  with  Cornucopias  in  their  Hands. .  Theie  faK. 
Spirits  I  confefs  are  very  furprizing  and  merry,  tho  never  thought  of  by 
Shake/pear. 

The  Dilcourle  in  Echo  betwixt  Ferdinand  and  Ariel,  if  tolerable  in 
Profc,  is  beyond  niealiire  ridiculous  and  trifling  in  fmging  :  Ferdinand 
feems  too  full  of  Dcfpair  and  Concern  to  have  that  petty  Whim  of  Cu- 
riofity  to  come  into  his  head  ;  and  therefore  I  prefome  no  body  will  think 
that  any  Improvement  of  Shakefpear's  Play,  unlefs  it  be  in  adding  the 
Mode,  which  was  afterwards  in  the  RehearJaL 

And  then  to  ferious  Btijlnefs  we'll  advance^ 
But  Jirjl  Icfs  have  a  Dance. 

But  our  Improvers  have  never  been  eminent  for  their  Imitations  of  Na* 
ture  in  the  Drama  ;  Mr.  "Dryden  had  wandred  too  far  in  Romance,  to  re- 
lilh  Nature,  or  know  how  to  copy  her.    Tho  in  his  latter  Plays  Age  had  - 
worn  fomething  of  that  away,  and  he  has  given  us  Ibmc  Scenes  worthy 
his  Greatnefs  in  other  Parts. of  Poetry,  in  which  lay  his  Excellence.  But: 
to  go  on   

Soon  after  this  Miranda  (kdng  Ferdinand  by  an  odd  Caprice  (which 
we  never  cou'd  exped:  from  her  Charader  as  drawn  in  Shakejpear)  flie : 
fancies  him  a  Spirit.    Tho  Ihe  had  before  feen  Hippolito,  and  had  been  • 
told,  that  he  was  a  Man,  and  affur'd  by  her  Father,  that  flie  Ihou'd  loon- 
fee  another  Man  of  riper  Growth,  than  him  Ihe  had  feen.    But  this  artlefs; 
trifling  Ignorance  of  Miranda  Ipoils  that  Charader  Shakefpear  has  given 
her,  where  Ihe  is  innocent  indeed,  but  not  a  Fool  :  whereas  this  might 
be  call'd,  as  alter'd,  The  Comedy  of  Fools. 

But  now  for  Hippolito,  bred  to  Books  and  Philofophy,  under  ib  wife  a.j. 
Mailer  as  Trojpero. 

Hippolito  and  Trofpero. 
Hip.  Methinks  I  wijh,  and  wijh  for  what  I  know  not;\ 
But  fill  I  wifl?         'yet  if  I  had  that  Woman., 
She,  I  believe,  cou^d  tell  me  what  I  wijh  for. 

This  is  indeed  indulging  Fancy  with  a  vengeance,  and  throwing  all  Arf, . 
Nature,  and  Judgment  aftde  as  ufelefs.    Certainly  the  firfl  Wiflies  of  Ih- 
noccnce  in  Love  niuft  be  the  Company  of  the  Objed:  belav'd ;  and  that 

he,. 
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he  might  eafily  find  and  tell.  But  why  Ihou'd  he  fancy  (if  it  were  not 
abford  to  ask  a  Reafon  for  any  thing  in  foch  a  Character)  that  the  Wo. 
man  cou'd  tell  him  what  he  wilh'd  for,  when  he  did  not  know  himfelf  ? 

Prolp.  What  woiidyou  do  to  make  that  Woman  yotirs  ? 
Hip.  Pd  quit  the  reft  of  the  World,  that  I  might  be  alone  "with  her  ; 
Jhe  never  Jhou'd  be  from  me,  &c. 

This  is  Nature  indeed,  and  this  is  the  real  Effed:  of  a  real  Paflion  :  this 
is  what  Tibullus,  that  tender  Lover,  faid  about  1700  years  ago 

Sic  ego  fecretis pojfum  bene  vivere  Jilvis, 
nulla  humano  fit  'via  trita  pede. 
Tu  mihi  Cur  arum  Requies,  in  No6ie  vel  atra 
Lumen,  &  in  folis  Tu  mihi  turba  Locis,  &c. 

But  then  our  young  Lover,  if  he  wou'd  have  maintain'd  his  Charadler 
-of  Innocence  and  Love,  fhou'd  have  kept  to  that  Point,  and  not  imme- 
diately after,  contrary  to  the  Nature  of  Love  and  Innocence,  run  mad  for 
all  the  Women  in  the  World,  as  if  not  bred  in  a  Cave,  but  a  Brothel. 
This  has  neither  Senfe  nor  Reafon  in  it,  but  is  perfed:ly  monftrous.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  Scene  betwixt  him  and  Ferdinand  he  dilcovers  all  the 
Symptoms  of  a  real  Paflion,  which  makes  his  after  Extravagance  impolTible 
in  Nature,  even  for  a  IDebochee,  at  leaft  till  Enjoyment  was  paft. 

Ferdinand's  fighting  him  is  a  monftrous  Incident,  and  an  intolerable 
Breach  of  his  Charadter,  and  contrary  to  the  Manners  ;  he  not  being  only 
a  tender  Stripling,  but  as  ignorant  of  a  Sword  as  a  very  Woman  :  as  is 
plain  in  the  Scene  before  the  Duel  ;  for  Hippolito  has  defir'd  his  Friendlhip, 
and  told  him,  that  next  a  Woman  he  found  he  cou'd  love  him. 

This  with  his  Ignorance  and  Innocence  ought  to  have  deterr'd  a  Man 
of  any  Honour,  elpecially  a  Prince  of  no  ill  Chara(3:er,  from  committing 
lb  barbarous  and  inhuman  a  Murder  for  a  childilh  Impertinence. 

But  here  we  muft  have  a  nice  touch  at  Jealouiy.    Miranda  tells  him. 

That  he  is  a  Stranger ^ 
Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  World,  8cc. 

But  all  this  will  not  do,  Ferdinand  muft  be  jealous  without  any  rea- 
fon, to  make  him  the  more  refolute  in  Co  fcandalous  an  Attempt,  as  the 
killing  Hippolito  ;  at  leaft  of  wounding  him  lb,  that  nothing  but  Moly, 
and  the  Influence  of  the  Moon,  forc'd  down  by  his  good  Angel,  cou'd  re- 
cover him  to  Life  again.  'Tis  true,  when  Ferdinand  proves  fuch  a  Coxcomb 
to  be  jealous  on  what  Miranda  fays  of  Hippolito,  tho  fiie  had  afliir'd  him 
of  her  Love,  and,  as  far  as  appeared  to  him,  ventur'd  her  Father's  dif- 
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jileafurc  by  coming  . to  him,  we  may  eafily  lufped  he  wou'd  be  guilty  of 
any  Folly,  nay  the  Villany  of  fighting  with  Hippolito  ;  nay  it  was  a  Mercy 
that  he  did  not  draw  on  Miranda  too,  for  it  had  been  full  as  heroic. 

'Dorinda  is  more  lenfible  of  Nature  and  Love  than  Hippolho  ;  ihe  can 
tell  that  he  can  truly  love  but  one  at  a. time,  -and  naturally  relents  his  pro- 
fefling,  that  he  will  have  all  the  Women.  But  he  is  more  learn'd  in  the 
World  in  this  fourth  Ad,  than  in  the  former:  I  fuppofe  he  had  receiv'd 
fome  Intelligence  of  the  Incontinence  of  the  Men  of  this  World  from  one 
of  the  Devils  of  Sycorax,  for  he  fays— - 

Tve  heard  Men  have  abundance  of  them  there  • 

Of  whom  could  he  hear  this  ?  of  Trofpero  ?  impoffible  ;  his  Bufinefs 
had  all  along  been  to  fright  him  from  the  Converlation  of  JVomen,  making 
them  Enemies  and  noxious  to  Men,  and  his  Safety  ;  which  is  diredly  con- 
-trary  to  the  letting  him  know,  that  other  Men  had  conversed  with  fo  many 
without  hurt.  In  this  Place  indeed  a  Toeta  loquitur  had  not  been  amils. 
He  had  convers'd  with  no  body  but  Ferdinand  once,  who,  tho  he  told 
him  that  there  were  more  Women  in  the  World,  yet  was  fo  far  from  letting 
hira  know  that  one  had  many,  that  he  told  hiui,  that  one  Man  was  to  have 
but  one  Woman. 

But  as  knowing  as  Hippolito  is  in  fbme  things,  and  in  Ibme  lucid  Inter- 
vals, he  knows  not  a  word  of  Death  ;  tho  we  mud  think  he  had  read 
Itrange  Books,  and  heard  odd  Inftrudions,  that  cou'd  leave  him  fb  entirely 
ignorant  of  that  point  :  but  were  this  juft,  yet  that  very  Ignorance  makes 
Ferdinand  ftill  the  more  inexcufable  ;  nay,  Ferdinand  himlelf  at  lad,  in 
I'the  fourth  Ad,  feeras  fenfible  of  his  Ignorance,  for  he  fays. 

He's  fo  ignorant,  that  I  pity  him^ 
And  fain  wou'd  avoid  Force  

And  indeed  a  Man  wou'd  think,  that  he  might  very  eafily  avoid  Force  if 
he  wou'd,  at  Icaft  till  Hippolito  had  feiz'd  his  Miftreis,  which  he  had  fuf- 
ficient  reafbn  to  imagine  that  Trofpero  wou'd  never  permit.  But  he  that 
notwithltanding  all  that  had  paft  between  them,  cou'd  not  before  this  iind 
out  his  Ignorance,  may  do  any  thing. 

But  Hippolito  in  one  Line  iays,  he  does  not  know  what  Right  is,  and 
yet  in-  the  next  tells  us  of  Bafenefs,  and  Honour.  His  Ledures  w- ere  very 
peculiar,  that  cou'd  give  him  a  notion  of  one  and  not  of  the  other. 

The  Terms  of  the  Combat  ox  Duel  are  as  ridiculous  as  all  the  refl: 
—  that  is — to  fight  till  Blood  is  drawn  from  one  of  the  two,  or  his 
Sword  taken  from  him.  Ferdinand  was  refolv'd  to  be  on  the  lure  Tide 
of  the  hedge  with  him  ;  but  he  is  fo  dull  of  Apprehenfion,  that  he  may 
well  be  aRafcal ;  for  as  Monfieur  Rochfoucault  fays,  A  Fool  has  not  Matter 
Vol.  VIL  U  u  enomb 
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enough  to  make  an  hone  ft  Man  of.  Tho  Hippolito  had  told  him,  that  t-hey 
had  no  Swords  growing  in  their  World,  yet  Ferdinand  did  not  find  it  out 
till  he  had  wounded  him,  that  he  was  unskilful  in  iiis  Weapon. 

Pm  loth  to  kill  you, .  Sir,  you  are  t  ^skilful. 

Rifiim  teneatis  ?  was  ever  foch  StufF  wrote  fmce  the  Time  of  Gammar 
G ur ton's  Needle  1  Bat  At  would  be  endlefs  to  obferve  all  the  Blunders  of 
thefe  added  Scenes,  they  are  all  of  apiece,  and  Icarce  guilty  of  a  Thought, 
which  we  could  juftly  attribute  to  Shake fpear.  I  have  givenlnftances  enough 
I  hope  to  niow  what  I  propos'd,  that  the  Alteration  has  been  no  Benefit 
to  the  Original. 

I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  fome  fine  things  in  this  Play  both  as  toTopicks 
and  Deicriptions,  and  moral  Ref]e(^ions,  and  then  pafs  to  the  next 

Ariel's  Defcription  of  his  managing  the  Storm  is  worth  remarking ;  and 
Ferdinand's  Speech,  when  Trojpero  is  leading  him  away  at  the  end  of . 
the  firft  Ad,  is  pathetic,  and  juflly  expreffis  the  Nature  of  a  true. 
Lover. . 

My  Father'/  Lofi,  the  Weaknefs  that  I  feel,. 

The  Wrec^k-of  all  my  Friends,  nor  this  Man's  Threats, 

To  iZ)ho^  lam  jiibdu'd ;  are  but  light  tome. 

Might  I  but  thro  my  Trifon  once  a  'Day 

Behold  this  Maid.    All  Corners  elfe  d  th'  Earth 

Let  Liberty  make  nje  of  \  Space  enough 

Have  I  in  fuch  a  T^rifon. 

I  mud  not  omit  theDelcription,  that  Franci/co  makes  in  the  feccftd  Ad,, 
of  Ferdinand's  fwimming  aihore  in  the  Storm., 

/  Jaw  him  beat  the  Surges  under  him. 

And  ride  upon  their  Backs  ',.he  trod  the  PFater, 

IVhofe  Enmity  he  flung  afide  ;  and  breafted 

The  Surge  mo  ft  feu  o  In,  that  met  him.    His  bold  Head 

'Bove  the  C07itentious  IVaves  he  kept  ;  and  oared 

Himfelf  isjith  his  good  Arms  in  In fty  Strokes 

To  th'Shoar  ;  that  over  his  'iz'ave-'worn  Back  bo'w'd. 

As  flooding  to  relieve  him. 

The  Reader  nwy  compare  this  with  Otiray's  Defcription  of  Jaffier's 
Efcape.  His  Refledions  and  moralizing  on  the.  frail  and  tranfitory  State 
of  Nature  are  wonderRilIv  fine. 
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 Thefe  our  ABors 

i^As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  Spirits^  and 
Are  melted  into  Air^  into  thin  Air ; 
And  like  the  bafelefs  Fabrick  of  their  Vijion^ 
The  cloud-capt  Towers^  the  gorgeous  Talaces, 
The  folemn  Temples,  the  great  Globe  it  felf 
Tea  all  which  it  inherit,  Jhall  dijffolve, , 
And,  like  this  infiibjiantial  Pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  Track  behind.    We  are  fuch  Stuff 
As  Dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  Life 
Is  rounded  with  a  Sleep. 


'The*  Argument  of  The  T'm  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

TH  O  this  Play  be  plac'd  after  the  Tempefl,  'tis  evident  from  the  Writing, 
and  the  Faults,  and  even  Abfurdities,  that  it  was  writ  long  before  it, 
for  I  can  by  no  means  think  that  Shakejpear  wrote  worle  and  worfe  ;  for  if 
"his  Fire  may  be  fuppos'd  to  abate  in  his  Age,  yet  certainly  his  Judgment 
increas'd :  but  moft  of  the  Faults  of  this  Play  are  Faults  of  Judgment, 
'   more  than  Fancy. 

V dentine  and  T^rotheus  are  two  intimate,  bolbm,  nay,  fworn  Friends, 
Natives  of  Verona,  and  give  the  Name  to  the  Play.  Valentine  is  for  tra- 
velling (tho  indeed  the  Journey  is  not  long)  and  'Frotheus  is  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  Lady  nam'd  Julia,  of  the  fame  Town.  Valentine  being  ar- 
rived at  Milan,  fucceeds  in  his  Amour  with  Silvia  the  Duke's  Daughter ; 
whofe  Lover  Sir  Thurio  is  favour'd  by  the  Father  as  a  Man  of  large  De- 
mefhs,  but  he  is  filly,  infolent,  and  cowardly.  Valentine  is  not  long  gone 
from  home,  but  Antonio,  Sir  Trothens's  Father,  will  fend  him  to  travel 
too,  efpecially  to  Milan,  where  his  Friend  had  acquir'd  fo  good  a  Reputa- 
tion. He  takes  leave  of  his  Miftrefs  privately,  and  gives  her  his  Oaths 
and  Vows  that  he  will  love  only  her  till  Death.  But  coming  to  Milan^  he 
falls  in  love  with  Silvia  his  Friend's  Miftrefs  ;  and  to  compafs  his  own 
Ends,  dilcovers  the  Amour  betwixt  her  and  Valentine  to  the  Duke,  tho 
truftcd  as  a  Friend  by  theXovers.  This  caufes  the  Baniihment  o{  Valen- 
tine, and  the  Mifcry  of  the  Lady  who  lov'd  him  extremely.  Trotheus  on 
the  Credit  of  his  having  a  Miftrefs  in  his  own  City,  with  whom  he  was 
mightily  in  love,  gets  the  Management  of  Sir  Thurio's  Paffion ;  and  un- 
der that  Pretence,  makes  it  his  Endeavours  to  promote  his  own,  which 
Jtdia  being  come  to  Mila  i.  in  Man's  Clothes  difcovers,  and  is  taken  by 
him  for  a  Page.    Silvia  being  ^i^eary  of  Sir  Thurio's  Suit,  and  eager  to  be 

U  u  2  with 
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with  htx  "LoYtv  Valentine,  engages  Six  Eglamour  to  affift  her  in  making 
her  efcape  to  Mantua,  where  Ihe  heard  that  he  was,  tho  indeed  he  was 
taken  by  the  Out-laws  about  three  Leagues  out  of  Milan,  and  made  their 
Captain.  Thefe  fame  Out-la'-jus  feize  Silvia^  who  is  refcu'd  from  the  Force 
of  one  of  them  by  Sir  Trotheus,  got  thither  in  purfuit  of  her ;  who 
pre/iing  his  Amour  here  in  vain,  attempts  to  ravifli  her,  bur  is  prevented 
by  Valentine,  who  had.  o'er-heard  all  his  Treachery  :  but  on  Trotheus'h  Re- 
pentance all  Animofities  are  forgot,  and  Sir  Trotheus  returns  to  his  old 
Miftrefs  Julia  here  difcover'd,  sind  Si/via  is  by  the  Duke  given  to  Valen- 
tine, SirThurio  not  daring  to  claim  her  ;  nay,  out  of  fear  Valentine 
he  gives  her  up  in  difdain. 

Befides  the  Defed  of  the  Plot,  which  is  too  vifibJe  to  criticize  upon,  the 
Manners  are  no  where  agreeable,  or  convenient.  Silvia  and  the  reft  not 
behaving  themfelves  like  Princes,  Noblemen,  or  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
luch.  The  Place  where  the  Scene  is,  by  the  original  Error  of  the  Prefs, 
not  yet  correded  ;  for  to  be  fure  the  Author  cou'd  not  make  the  Blunder 
fbmetimes  tht  Emperor's  Court,  fdmezimes  Milan,  and  Ibmetimes 
as  is  plain  from  running  the  Eye  over  it. 

But  how  defective  focver  this  Interlude  may  be  in  the  Plot,  Condudt, 
Manners  and  Sentiments,  we  yet  fliall  fee,  that  it  is  not  deftitute  of  Lines, 
that  diicover  the  Author  to  be  Shakefpear. 

Love,  or  againft  Love,  when  flighted. . 

To  be-in  love  "Ujhere  Scorn  is  bought  uvith  Groans, 

Coy  Looks,  rduith  He  art -fore  Sighs.:  One  fading  Moment* s  Mirth 

IVith  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  Nights... 

If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  haplefs  Gain  ;. 

If  loft,  .why  then  a  grievous  Lahour  won  / 

However,  but  a  Folly  bought  with  Wit 

Or  el/e  a  Wit  by  Folly  vanqniftjed. 

On  Love.- 

Oh  !  Jjow  this-  Spring  cf  Love  refembleth 
Th*  uncertaiitr  Glory  of  an  April  'T>ay  ;  - 
Which  now  JJjows  all  the  Beauty  of  the  Sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  Cloud  takes  all  away.  . 

I  muft  here  let  the  Reader  know,  that  becaule  in  going  thro  Shakejpear^ 
the  fame  Topics  will  occur  in  feveral  Places,  I  lhall  put  my  References  to 
the  Latin  Poets  on  thole  Topics  to  the  alphabetical  Table  of  them,  which 
will  be  at  the  end  of  this  Volume. 
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A  comical  Defcription  of  Men  in  Love. 

Speed  — Fir Ji,  you  have  lear tied  {like  ti'/V  Protheus)  to  rjvreath  your  Arm  f 
like  a  Malecontent :  to  relijh  a  Love-Song  like  a  Rokin-red'breafi  :  to 
'oualk  alone  like  one  that  had  the  T  eft  Hence :  to  Jigh  like  a  School-boy 
that  had  loft  his  ABC :  to  weep  like  a  young  Wench  that  had  loft  her 
Grandame  :  to  faft  like  one  that  takes  Diet :  to  watch  like  one  that  fears 
robbing  :  to  fpeak  puling  like  a  Beggar  at  Hdllow-Mafs.  Tou  were  wont 
when  you  laugh' d^  to  crow  like  a  Cock  ;  whenyou>  walk^d^  to  walk  like  one 
of  the  Lions  :  when  you  faftedy  'twas  prefently  after,  dinner :  when  you 
looked  Jddly,  it  was  for  want  of  Money.  And  now  you  are  fo  metamor" 
p  ho  fed  with  a  Miftrefsy  that  when  I  look  on  you  I  can  hardly  t  hint  you 
my  Mafter. 

You  mnfl:  obferve,  that  this  is  the  Speech  of  a  pert  Page  to  his  Love- 
fick  Mafter,  and  that  will,  atone  for  Ibme  of  the  Smiles,  while  the  Hu^ 
mour  is  plealant. ' 

On  Banifhment  for  Love. 

Val,  And  why  not  Deaths  rather  than  living  Torment  7 
To  die  is  to  be  banifljed  from  my  felf ! 
And  Silvia  is  my  felf    Baniftoed  from  her 
Is  felf  from  felf  I  a  deadly  Baniftoment ! 
fVhat  Light  is  Lights  if  Silvia  be  not  feen  7 
IVhat  Joy  is  Joy^  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unlefs  it  be  to  think  that  ftje  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  Shadow  of  Terfe^iion  ? 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  Night, 
There  is  no  Mufick  in  the  Nightingale. 
Unlefs  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  T^ay, 
There  is  no  T>ay  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  Ejfence,  and  I  leave  to  bey 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  Influence 
Fofter'd,  illumina,  chert/h'dy  kept  alive.  . 

This  is  extremely  pathetic,  as  indeed  all  the  following  Scene  is  betwixt 
him  and  his  faJfe  Friend  Sir  Trotheus. 

On  Hope. 

Hope  is  a  Lover's  Staff'— -walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  againjl  defpairing  Thoughts. 
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Sir  Trotheus's  Advice  to  Sir  Thtir'io  in  the  managing  his  AddrefTes  to 
Silvia,  is  pretty  and  iprightly.  I  can't  omit  the  Words  of  Julia  ex- 
prcfTuig  her  Condition  when  flighted  by  her  Lover. 

 Btit  Jlnce  Jhe  did  negleB  her  Looking-Glafs, 

.  Atid  threw  her  SiLn-expelling  Mask  aivay., 
.1^ he  Air  has  Jiarv'd  the  Rofes  in  her  Cheeks^ 

A'nd ^inch'd  the  Lilly-Tin ^ure  of  her  Face,  8cc. 

The  fifth  Ad  of  this  Play  is  much  the  beft,  hut  Valentine  is  too  eafily 
reconciled  to  a  Man,  vvhofe  Treachery  and  Viilany  deierv'd  the  Stab,  elpe- 
cially  when  it  is  dilcovered  at  the  very  Time  that  he  goes  to  raviili  his 
Friend  s  betrothed. 


The  Merry  JVives  of  Wiiidfor. 

I Cannot  pals  this  Play  without  a  Word  or  two  of  Comedy  in  general, 
tho  I  iliall  be  far  from  laying  down  all  the  Rules  of  that  Poem,  which 
the  not  lb  excellent  as  Tragedy,  yet  is  valuable  enough  to  merit  our  Efteem 
above  all  others,  except  the  Tragic.  This  Poem,  tho  the  laft  and  leafl  en- 
courag'd  in  the  polite  Times  of  Athens,  yet  was  firft  and  moft  advanc'd 
in  Rome,  and  in  England ;  for  Politenefs  did  not  prevail  very  early  in  ei- 
ther of  thofe  warlike  Nations.  As  we  have  none  of  the  Greek  Comedies 
extant,  but  thofe  of  Arijlophanes,  who  was  Mafter  of  the  old  Comedy, 
except  what  we  have  in  Terence,  who  is  laid  to  have  tranflated  two 
of  Menander's  into  one  of  his  ;  lb  we  cannot  make  a  fair  Judgment 
who  excell'd  in  this  Poem,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  Eiiglijh  ;  yet 
having  thole  of  Tlantns  and  Terence,  we  may  juftly,  with  Mr.  ^ryden  in 
his  Eliay,  give  the  Vidtory  to  our  own  Nation  over  the  Romans.  We  can 
indeed  difcover  nothing  of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity  in  this  kind,  com- 
parable to  Ben.  John/on,  and  to  this  Play  of  Shakefp€ar\.  This  and  our 
Advantage  in  Comedy  over  all  the  Moderns,  is  juftly  proved  by  Mr.  '^Dryden 
in  his  ElTay  on  Dramatic  Poefy  ;  but  I  confefs  I  am  iurpriz'd  at  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  his  Arguments  in  preferrins;  our  Tragedies  and  Tragi-ccmedies 
to  thole  of  the  Greeks  ;  in  which  Parallel,  he  has  betray 'd  fb  great  Igno- 
rance both  of  the  Greek  Plays,  and  of  the  very  Defign  and  Art  of  Tragedy, 
that  I  wonder  he  corrcded  not  thole  grols  Miftakes  before  he  dy'd  ;  but 
liiffer'd  them  to  pafs  to  Pollerity  with  Rich  Dcfeds,  of  which  he  himfelf 
was  lb  lenfible,  as  to  own  that  when  he  wrote  them,  he  knew  little  of  the 
..Art. 

Among 
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Plays  of  Shakespear.  r^r^c^ 

Among  thefe  is  his  Aflertion  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Dilcourfc, 3. 
that  Arijiotle  had  given  us  no  Definition  of  a  Play,  his  Words  are  thele 

 He  had  no  fooner  faid  thus,  but  all  defir'd  the  Favour  of  him  to  give 

the  Definition  of  a  Tlay  ;  and  they  were  the  more  importunate  with  him, 
hecaufe  neither  Ariftotle,  nor  Horace,  nor  any  other,  who  writ  on  that 

Subje6iy  had  ever  done  it  A  ^Flay  {goes  on  Mr.  Dryden)  ought  to  be 

a  juji  and  Lively  Image  of  human  Nature,  reprefenting  its  'Fafjions,  and 
Humours,  and  the  Change  of  Fortune,  to  which  tt  is  fubjeit,  for  the 
Delight  and  Injirucfion  of  Human-kind. 

Firft  Arijiotle  has  defin'd  Tragedy  and  Comedy  too,  but  did  not,  like 
Mr.  Dryden,  blend  things  lb  contrary  in  their  Nature  in  one  Definition, 
as  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  He  might  indeed  well  fay,  that  it  was  a  De- 
fcription  rather  than  a  Definition  ;  for  what  is  applicable  to  all  forts  of 
Dramatic  Poetry,  to  the  Fpopee,  and  Satire,  is  no  Definition  at  all.  That 
oi.  Ariftotle  is  more  dole,  and.  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  what  he  has  faid  will 
not  agree  in  all  its  Parts  with  any  thing  but  Tragedy ;  nor  will  his  Defini- 
tion of  Comedy  agree  with  the  former.  I  think  it  lb  material  to  maintain 
the  Diftindion  which  Nature  has  made  between  thefe  two  Poems,  that  I 
lhall  fet  down-  the  Definitions  of  both  from  Ariftotle  :  Firfl:  of  Tragedy. 
Tragedy  is  an  Imitation  of  an  A^ion  that  is  grave,  and  entire,  ana  hath 
a  juft  Length,  of  which  the  Style  is  agreeably  reliftoing,  but  differently  in 
all  its  Farts,  and  which,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Narration  by  the 
VKans  of  Terror  and  Compaffion,  perfectly  refines  in  us  all  forts  of  Faf- 
Jiojis,  or  whatever  elfe  is  Tike  them. 

I  have  already  faid  enough  of  this  Definition,  and  fliall  only  obferve 
here,  that  the  Adion  which  Tragedy  imitates  muft  grave  \  which  (hews 
the  Defed:  of  Mr.  Dryden's  Defcription,  for  the  imitation  of  any  Part  of 
human  Life,  will  not  come  up  to  that.    But  all  that  is  not  Great,  Solemn, 

and  Grave,  is  left  to  the  Imitation  of  Comedy,  which  he  thus  defines  

Comedy  is  an  Imitation  of  the  worft  Men,  I  mean  not  in  all  forts  of  Vices, 
but  only  in  Ridicule.  For  Ridicule  is  properly  a  Defect,  and  Deformity 
without  Fain,  and  which  never  contributes  to  the  deftruBion  of  the 

Subje6i  in  which  it  is  This  is  Ariftotle'^  Definition  and  Explanation  of 

it.  He  has  told  the  Subjedt  of  the  Comic  Imitation,  which  is  only  what 
is  ridiculous  ;  all  other  forts  of  Wickednefs,  and  Vice,  can  have  no  place 
here,  becaufe  they  raile  Indignation,  or  Pity,  which  are  Pa/Tions  that 
ought  by  no  means  to  reign  in  Comedy.  Princes,  Kings,  and  great  Men 
ought  therefore  naturally  to  be  excluded  the  Sock  ;  becaufe  Ridicule  ought 
always  to  be  the  Subjedt  of  this  Poem,  and  thoie  Iblemn  Charadters  ought 
never  to  be  made  ridiculous. 

In  all  thefe  Particulars,  Shahfpear  has  come  up  to  the  Rules,  and  De- 
finition of  Ariftotle  ;  for  he  has  in  his  Charadtcrs  chofcn  the  Defeds  and 
Deformities,  which  are  without  Pain,  and  which  never  contribute  to  the 
Deftrudion  of  the  Subjed,  in  which  it  is. 

'Xis 
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'Tis  pity,  that  what  Ariftotle  wrote  of  Comedy^  is  loft,  except  this 
^cry  Definition  ;  but  the  Lois  is  the  lels,  becaufe  we  may  very  well  draw 
fuflicient  Rules  to  walk  by  in  Comedy  from  thoie  which  remain  of  Tragedy^ 
oblerving  this  Difference,  that  as  nothing  ridiculous  can  come  into  Tragedy, 
lb  nothing  grave  or  ferious  can  corae  into  Comedy  juftiy,  except  it  be  lo 
artfully  join'd  to  the  Ridiculous,  that  it  feems  natural  and  no  Patch,  as  the 
Charader  of  Mr.  Fenton  in  the  Play  under  our  Confideration  ;  his  Cha- 
■rader  is  the  only  ferious  -one  in  the  Play. 

But  as  Tragedy  has  Parts  of  ^lality,  and  Parts  of  ^antitjy,  fb  has 
Comedy.    The  Parts  of  Quality,  as  in  the  other,  are  the /ia:^/^,  the  Maii- 
"jiers,  the  S-entiments,  and  the  DiBion,  without  which  no  Comedy  can  be 
truly  entitled  to  that  Name.    The  Comic  Poet  muft  firft  invent  hisT/ot, 
or  FaUe  y  2ind  when  be  has  fix'd  that,  he  muft  take  care  that  the  Man- 
ners  of  the  divers  Perfons  be  plainly  exprefs'd  in  his  Charaders  ;  that  is, 
that  they  be  perfedlly  diftinguifli'd,  as  every  one  of  thele  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  JVindfor  are.    The  Sentiments  are  added,  becaufe  without  them 
there  is  no  knowing  the  Thoughts,  Defigns,  and  Inclinations  of  the  Dra- 
matic Perfons ;  and  theie  being  not  to  be  exprefs'd  but  by  Difcourfe,  the 
Didtion  is  added.    The  Fable  of  Comedy,  that  is,  the  Comic  Fidtion  or 
^iiuitarion,  muft  be  entirely  free  from  the  Marvelous,  ^nd  the  'Prodigious, 
-•which  are  frequent  in  Tragedy  and  the  Epopee  ;  for  it  has  -no  manner  of 
regard  t-o- Great,  Illuftrious,  Grave,  Mournfol,  Terrible,  or  in  one  word, 
tragical  Things,   but  only  domeftic  and  civil  Incidents,  and  Perfons. 
;  There  is  a  natural  Difference  in  Perfons  and  Quality,  or  Manners;  for 
^that  which  is  praile-worthy  in  one  degree  is  not  fo  in  another.;  nay,  it 
maybe  a 'Diigrace,  for -example  in.  fome  Arts  :  for  one  of  the  Vulgar  to 
-play  well  on  the  Fiddle,  or  Heautbois,  ;merits  Praifc,  but  the  lame 'Art  in 
a  King,  is  look'd  on  as  trifling,  if  not' delbicable.    A  Woman  ought  to 
be  a  good  Sower,  Knitter  or  the  hke;  at  leait  thefe. Qualities  are  commenda- 
ble in  a  Woman,  but  ridiculous  in  a  Man.  'Thus  't-is  a  Praifo  in  a  Servant 
that  he's  no  Thief,  but  it  is  no  Praife  to  ^  Nobleman  or  a  Man  of  any 
Figure  and  Quality.    This  is  fofficieni  to  lliow  that  different  Manners  are 
..agreeable  to  different  Degrees.    To.  know  perfedly  therefore  what  Alan- 
jiers  we  ought  to  give  to  our  feveral  Dramatic  Perlons,  wc -ought  to  ftudy 
-  thele  following  Precepts  of  Horace. 

^tatis  cujufq;  not andi  funt  tibi Mores, 
MobilibuJq%  decor  \tiatur is  dandus,  &  Annis, 
Keddere  qui  votes  jam  fcit  Puer,  ^  pede  certo 
Signat  humtim,  gejlit  paribus  coUudere,  ^  Iram 
-  Colligit,  ac  ponit  temere        mutatnr  in  boras. 
Imberbis  Juvenis,  tandum  cuftode  rcmoto^ 
Gaudet  Equis,  Canibufq\  ^  aprici  Gramine  campi  : 
i:,Cereus  in  vitium  fie^fi,  Monitoribus  ajper, 
I  ^t  ilium 
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^tiltum  tardus  Trovifor  ;  prodigus  JEris  ; 
Subllmis^  cujj  'idufq^  ^  amata  relinquere  ^ern  'tx. 
Converjis  flud'tis  ^tas,  aniraufque  virilis 
^iterh  OpeSy  W  Amkitias ;  infervit  honorl. 
Commifijfe  cavet^  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 
Multa  Senem  ctrcumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 
^artt,  ^  inventis  mifer  abjiinet,  ac  timet  uti  ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide,  gelid^q;  mintjirat ; 
^Dilator,  Jpe  longus^  iners,  avidufq\  futuri^ 
^ifficilis,  querulus.  Laudator  temporis  a6}i 
Se  puero ;  Cen/dr,  Cajligatorq\  Minorum. 

And  to  the  juft  obferving  the  Characters,  he  jufl:  before  gives  this  Ad- 
vice. 

Intererit  multum  Davus  ne  loquatur,  an  heros, 
Maturufne  Senex,  an  adhuc  florente  JuveJttd, 
Fervidus ;  An  Matrona  fotens,  an  fedula  Nutrix^ 
Mercatorne  vagus ^  Cultorne  virentis  Agelli^ 
Cokhus^  an  Affyrius^  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Argis, 
Aut  Famam  fequere^  aut  JIbi  convenientia  finge. 

And  again, 

tii  didicit  Vatria  quid  debeat,  ^  quid  Amicis, 
io  Jit  amore  Parens,  quo  Frater  amandus,  ^  Hojpes,  Sec. 

That  is,  he  who  knows  the  Duties  of  every  Order  and  Degree  of  Men, 
toth  in  regard  of  themfelves  and  others,  is  fit  to  meddle  with  the  "Drama. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Sentiments  is  juftly  to  exprefs  the  Manners,  and 
of  the  Didion  to  give  us  the  Sentiments  in  a  Language  agreeable  to  the 
Subjed  ;  for  if  it  fie  otherwile  it  is  abominable.  But  the  Style  of  Comedy 
ought  not  to  be  fo  fubhme  as  Tragedy,  nor  fo  low  as  Farce;  but  ftill  di- 
verfify'd  according  to  the  Chara&er  and  Humour  of  the  Perfon  that 
Ipeaks. 

I  fhould  fay  fbmething  here  of  Humour,  but  that  Mr.  Congreve  has  al- 
ready handled  that  Point  fo  nicely,  that  I  refer  the  Reader  to  his  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  "Dennis  on  that  Subjed; ;  and  I  lliall  only  add  Mr.  Drjden's  De- 
finition of  it  in  his  ElTay  on  dramatic  Poefy,  which  is  this. 

Humour  is  the  ridiculous  Extravagance  of  Coitverfation,  wherein  one 
Man  differs  from  others.  Whether  this  be  exprefTive  enough,  I  leave  to 
the  Reader.  But  in  my  mind,  Humour  is  what  the  Antients  and  Ariftotle  , 
meant  by  the  Ridiculous,  and  according  to  Ariftotle  it  confifts  in 
thole  Vices  and  Follies  of  Mind,  as  well  as  Converfation,  which  carry  with 
Vol.  VU.  X  x  them 
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them  a  ridiailous  Appearance.  The  PaHlons  and  Vices  of  Mankind^ have 
two  different  Faces,  one  ferious  and  the  other  ridiculous  ;  the  one  liipphes 
Tragedy,  the  other  Comedy.  The  manner  how  this  is  done  may  perhaps 
be  better  taught  by  Example  than  Precept :  I  wou'd  therefore  advife  a 
Comic  Writer  to  ftudy  RaJtdolplfs  Miifcs  Looking-Glafs  thorowly  ;  for 
there,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  he  will  find  the  Source  of  all  Humours  that 
are  in  Nature  ;  from  which  Originals  he  may  be  able  to  make  luch  agreeable 
Compounds  as  may  divert  the  People  juftly,  to  an  equal  Profit  of  his  Purle, 
and  Reputation.  At  leaft  fo  much  I  am  very  iiire  of,  that  no  Man  can 
Ihow  me  any  Humour  on  the  Stage  that  is  worth  taking  notice  of,  but  I 
will  Ihow  it  in  the  Mufes  Looking-Glajs ;  which  proves  that  he  has  gone 
to  the  Source  of  Things  for  the  Draughts  he  has  made,  fmce  thole  who 
never  read  him,  have  fallen  into  the  Humours  he  has  drawn.  He  was  one 
of  the  Sons  of  t\\Q  Damons  Ben.  Johnfoii,  and  of  Cam  Or  ige. 

As  for  the  Parts  of  Comedy  which  relate  to  the  Quantity,  they  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Tragedy.  That  is  the  Trotafis  or  'Prohgue,  which 
gives  an  Infight  into  the  Chara(5ters  and  Defign  or  State  of  the  Ad;ion  of 
the  PJay,  and  this  is  generally  thefirft  Ad: ;  the  Epifode  is  all  that  is  con- 
tain'd  in  the  fecond,  third  or  fourth  Ads,  that  is  the  Intrigue,  and  Struggles,- 
and  Obftacles  of  the  Plot  :  and  the  Exode  or  Catajirophe  is  the  Unravel- 
ling or  IDi/covery,  where  all  things  fettle  in  Peace  and  Tranquillity,  with 
Probability,  and  to  the  Satisfadion  of  the  Audience. 

Having  thus  premised  a  general  View  of  Comedy,  I  fhall  come  more 
dole  to  this  under  our  prelent  Confideration,  and  firfl  to  the  Argument  

The  Argument  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wmd^ov. 

There  are  two  JFalks  in  this  Play,  but  much  better  join'd,  conne<5lal 
and  incorporated,  than  in  any  Play  that  I  remember,  either  in  Latin,  or 
Englijh.  The  chief  Plot  or  TValk  is  that  of  expofing  the  Charader  of 
Sir  John  Faljlajf  for  his  ridiculous  Amours,  or  attempt  on  two  Women 
at  once,  when  by  Years  and  other  Defeds  he  cou'd  be  agreeable  to  neither, 

as  Mrs.  Page  and  the  reft  tell  him  on  the  Difcovery  in  the  fifth  Ad:  

Why  Sir  John  do  you  think,  tho  '■jve  cou'd  have  thrnji  Virtue  out  of  our 
Hearts  by  Head  and  Shoulders,  and  have  given  our  felves  '■jvithout  Scruple 
to  Hell,  that  ever  the  T^evil  cou' d  have  made  you  our  T)e  light  ?  Ford.  What 
a  Hodge-Pudding  ?  Mrs.  Page,  A  puft  Man  ?  Page.  Old  and  cold ; 
withered  and  of  intolerable  Entrails  ?  Ford.  And  o?ie  that  is  as  flanderous 
as  Satan  ?    Page.  As  poor  as  Job  .?    Ford.  And  as  "wicked  as  his  Wife  ? 

Sir  John  fends  two  Letters  of  the  fame  Contents  to  both  the  Women, 
that  he  lov'd  them  ;  but  they  being  intimate  Friends,  and  both  pad  their 
Prime,  communicate  their  Letters  to  each  other,  confuk  on  his  Punifh- 
ment ;  and  employ  to  that  end  Mrs.  ^lickly,  who  in  Mrs.  Ford's  Name 
makes  the  Appointment  of  Rendevouz.    Ford  the  Husband,  being  of  a 

jealous 
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jealous  Temper,  has  his  SuljDicion  (b  heighten'd  by  the  Information  of  two 
of  Sir  Johns  Sharpers,  who  had  refus'd  to  carry  the  Letters,  and  were  for 
that  refufal  caihier'd,  that  he  refblves  to  go  to  Sir  John,  and  under  the 
Name  of  Mr.  Broom,  try  what  Difcovery  he  cou'd  make  of  the  truth  of 
the  Information.    He  finds  the  falfe  unwieldy  Knight  juft  full  of  his  Succels, 
and  gives  him  Wine  and  Money  to  purlue  Mrs.  Ford,  fb  as  to  make  her 
Frailties  known  to  him,  that  fo  he  might  beat  her  out  of  her  Retrenchments 
of  pretended  Modefty,  and  Virtue  to  his  Wilhes.    FaLftajf,  blinded  with 
this  Pretence,  and  the  Money,  tells  him  of  the  Appointment,  and  afTures 
him  of  Succefs  in  his  Amours  with  Ford^s  Wife.    Ford  being  gone,  the 
Knight  moves  to  the  Damiel ;  who  having  by  Concert  Mrs.  'Page  with  her, 
makes  her  retire  into  another  Room  till  her  proper  Cue  of  appearing. 
Mrs.  Ford  having  already  ordered  her  Servants  to  get  the  Buck-basket 
ready,  and  on  notice,  to  carry  and  empty  it  into  a  Ditch  in  Datchet  Mead, 
admits  the  Knight  ;  who  having  pad  his  firfl  Complement,  and  made  his 
aukward  ProfelTions,  News  is  brought,  that  Mrs.  Page  is  coming  in,  which 
makes  the  Knight  retire.    Mrs.  Page  tells  her,  that  her  Husband  and  half 
the  Town,  were  coming  to  Icarch  for  ibme  Gallant  of  her's  in  the  Houle. 
The  Knight  is  terribly  alarm'd,  and,  as  Mrs.  Page  had  propos'd,  gets  into 
the  Buck-basket ;  and  as  he  is  carrying  away,  the  Husband  comes  in,  but 
after  a  little  flop  fiiffcrs  it  to  be  carry'd  av/ay.    Thus  Sir  John  is  thrown 
into  the  Ditch  after  he  had  been  ftew'd  up  in  dirty  Linnen  all  the  way  ;  and 
the  Husband  expoies  his  ridiculous  Jealouly  to  no  purpofe,  being  not  able 
to  find  any  body  in  the  Houfe.    The  Knight  is  appeas'd  by  Mrs.  ^iickly, 
and  agrees  on  another  Meeting  the  next  Morning  by  eight  or  nine ;  is  again 
trapan'd  by  the  Husband,  to  whom,  as  Mr.  Broom,  he  had  told  ail  his  pad 
Adventure,  and  his  new  Afilgnation.    So  being  dilguis'd  on  the  Husband  s 
approach,  like  the  old  Witch  of  Brentford,  he  is  liifficicntly  beaten  by 
the  Husband,  and  yet  gets  off,  leaving  Ford  as  much  confounded,  and  ex- 
pos'd  to  the  Company  lor  his  cauielels  Jealouly  as  before,  being  yet  not 
able  to  find  any  body  with  his  Wife.    Upon  this  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Ford 
agree  to  let  their  Husbands  into  the  Secret,  and  by  their  Confent  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  third  Puniihment.    This  Difcovery  cures  Ford  of  his  Jealoufy, 
and  'tis  by  all  agreed  that  the  Knight  Ihou'd,  as  he  ought,  be  expos'd.  He 
is  prevail'd  on  by  Mrs.  ^lickly  at  lad  to  meet  at  Mid-night  in  fViiidfor 
Park,  drefs'd  up  as  the  Vulgar  fuppos'd  Heme  the  Hunter  to  appear, 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  meet  him  firft ;  and  juft  as  he  is  rejoicing  on  his 
good  Luck,  and  dividing  himielf  and  Favours  betwixt  them.  Sir  Hn-rh 
with  his  Fairies  ftart  out  of  the  Sau;-plt,  where  they  were  hid  for  that 
^Durpofe,  and  pinch  and  burn  him  with  their  Lights ;  from  whom  endea- 
vouring to  run  away,  they  all  come  in,  and  the  Difcovery  is  made,  and 
-the  Knight  expos'd  to  publick  Shame  as  he  ought  to  be.    Here  the  mider^ 
Plot  or  lecond  Walk  is  join'd  in  the  Conclufion  ;  for  Mrs.  ^nu  Page, 
Mr.  Page's  handlom  Daughter,  is  in  love  with  Mr.  Fenton,  a  well-bred 
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Gentleman,  and  of  Quality  fuperior  to  'Page,  tho  he  had  been  a  little  wild, 
and  a  Companion  of  the  Trince,  by  which  he  had  Ibmething  run  his  Eftate 
aground,  and  for  that  reafbn  rejected  by  Page  and  his  Wife.  The  Father 
is  for  Slender,  a  very  filly  Country -Gentleman,  of  three  hundred  pound 
a  year  ;  the  Mother  was  for  Dr.  Cams,  an  impertinent  old  French  Phyfi- 
cian,  becaufe  he  was  rich,  and  had  Friends  at  Court.  So  that  the  Wife 
taking  this  opportunity  of  the  nodiurnal  Mask  to  abufe  Sir  John  Faljiaff, 
orders  the  Dod:or  to  take  her  Daughter  who  fliou'd  be  drefs'd  in  white,  and 
lb  go  off  with  her,  and  marry  her  immediately  before  the  Father  cou'd 
hinder  it.  The  Father  had  order'd  Slender  to  take  his  Daughter  drefs'd  in 
Green,  and  lead  her  away  to  Eton,  and  there  marry  her  without  her  Mo- 
ther's knowledge  ;  but  the  young  Lady  loving  Fenton,  deceives  both  a- 
ther  and  Mother,  to  obey  both  whom  flie  had  promis'd,  goes  and  is  marry'd 
to  her  Beloved  :  which  Diicovery  coming  on  that  of  Sir  Johis,  concludes 
the  Play. 

All  the  other  Perfbns  of  the  Drama  are  plainly  join'd  to  and  depending 
on  thole  two  Walks,  and  their  incorporating  them  into  the  Plot  feems 
very  well  contriv'd.  The  Quarrel  betwixt  Sir  John  and  Juftice  Shallow 
occaflons  Sir  Hugh's  Propolal  of  a  Mediation,  and  the  Match  betwixt 
Mr.  Slender  and  Mrs.  Ann  Page.  This  brings  Mr.  Page  and  Sir  John  out 
of  Mr.  Page's  Houfe,  where  the  Motion  is  made,  and  approv'd,  and  all  in- 
vited in  to  dinner,  where  all  the  principal  Charadlers  of  both  Walks  are 
brought  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  comical  Duel  is  likewife  to 
effed:  the  Plot  ;  for  Sir  Hugh  fends  to  the  Doctor's  Houfe-kecper  to  afTift 
his  Friend  Slender  in  his  Amour,  Ihe  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Mo- 
ther and  Daughter.  This  MelTenger  is  mtercepted  by  the  Do(ftor,  on  which 
he  fends  the  Priefl:  a  Challenge  ;  which  produces  the  comical  Scene  of  both 
their  Paffions,  and  Preparations  for  Fighting.  In  lliort,  the  lead  Incident 
of  the  Play,  except  Mrs.  Page's  and  her  Son's  Confabulation  with  Sir  Hugh 
his  Mafter,  cannot  well  be  left  out,  without  leaving  a  Gap  in  the  Plot,  and 
Connedlion  of  the  Play. 

I  confefs,  that  tlie  Unities  of  Time,  Place,  and  Adion,  are  not  exadly 
obferv^d  according  to  the  Rule  and  Pradtice  of  ^zAntients\  yet  as  they 
are  now  manag'd  among  us,  they  may  well  pafs.  The  Time  is  not  above 
two  Days  and  a  half  at  moft  ;  the  Place  IVindfor,  and  the  adjacent  Fields 
and  Places.  The  Adion  is  vifibly  double,  but  lb  it  is  in  all  the  Come- 
dies of  Terence. 

The  firft  Ad  Ihows  all  the  principal  Charaders,  except  the  two  Fords ; 
prepares  all  the  Bufmefs  of  the  Play,  and  enters  a  little  into  the  Adion,  in 
the  two  Letters  fent  by  Sir  John,  and  the  Match  proposed  by  Sir  Hugh,  and 
the  Dodor's  Challenge  to  the  IFelfo  Levite.  Sb  that  'tis  an  exad:  Protafis 
or  Prohzue.  The  Eptfode  begins  with  the  fecond  Ad,  and  carries  all  on 
to  the  fifth  ;  where  the  Exode  is  in  the  Difcovery  and  Punilhment  of  the 
old  Letcher,  and  the  difappointment  of  a  forc'd  Match  in  Fenton's  mar- 
rying 
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rying  Mrs.  Arm  T'age.  Mrs.  Ford's  Refentment  of  Sir  Johit*%  Letter,  purs 
her  and  Mrs.^P^^e"  on  the  Revenge  of  the  Affiont,  and  that  Revenge  fur- 
nifhes  the  Intrigue,  or  Epifodical  Turns  of  the  Play. 

The  Information  of  Tifiol  zndNm  prepares,  and  roufes  Ford's  Jealoufy, 
admirably  and  with  a  great  deal  of  Art  and  Nature.  Nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  ridiculous,  and  entertaining,  than  the  Scenes  betwixt  Ford  wi- 
der the  name  of  Broom,  and  Sir  Jo/j/i. 

Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  more  a- 
greeable  to  Ariftotle's  definition  of  Comedy  ;  for  he  fays  'tis  an  Imitation 
of  the  worjl  Sort,  and  that  in  Ridicule  ;  it  having  thus  all  th^  Parts  both 
of  Quality,  and  Quantity. 

But  to  make  the  Parts  of  Quality  more  plain,  it  wou'd  be  necefTary  to 
fpeak  of  the  Humours ;  yet  that  wou'd  be  too  tedious,  as  well  as  unne- 
ceflary,  being  lb  many  and  yet  lb  various,  and  lb  plainly  diftinguifli'd  from 
each  other,  that  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  Particulars.  I  fliall  only 
give  you  what  Mr.  'Dryden  lays  of  the  Character  of  Faljiaff  in  his  Eflay 

on  Dramatic  Poetry.  FalftafF  is  the  bejl  of  Comic  Charaifers'—— 'there 

are  (fays  he)  many  Men  refembLing  him  old,  fat,  merry,  cowardly, 

drunken,  amorous,  vain^  and  lying ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  con- 
firms it  in  this  Verfe, 

But  FalftafF  feems  inimitable  yet. 

Ford's  is  an  excellent  Character  of  a  politic,  cautious,  jealous  Coxcomb  ; 
and  all  his  Endeavours  at  the  cautious  and  cunning  Maiia^ciricnt  of  the 
Difcovery  of  his  Doubts  and  Fears,  invo've  him  the  more,  and  make  him 
the  more  ridiculous  ;  for  the  Conferences  he  has  with  Sir  fohm  confirm  hini 
in  his  Sufpicions,  and  his  Difappoinrmenrs  expo. e  his  Fully. 

The  Fairy s  in  the  fifth  Ad:  make  a  liandlome  Complement  to  the 
Queen,  in  her  Palace  of  JVindfcr,  who  had  obli^'d  I'im  to  write  a  Play 
of  Sir  'John  Falfaff  in  love,  and  which  I  am  very  well  affured  he  per- 
formed in  a  Fortnight  ;  a  prodigious  Ttiiog,  when  ail  is  io  well  eontriv'd,. 
and  carry 'd  on  without  the  Icaft  Conlufion. 


The  Argument  of  Meajiire  for  Meafure. 

JZlncentio  Duke  of  Vienna,  pretending  to  go  a  private  Journey,  leaves  a- 
'^^    fevere  Lord  of  his  Court  cali'd  Anq^clo  his  Deputy,  to  govern  in  his 
Abfence.  that  he  might  not  have  the  Odium  of  reviving  fbme  Sanguinary 
Laws,  which  had  for  fome  time  lain  dormant,  and  for  other  Reafbns. 
jEfcalus  is  left  with  him  as  a  Counfellor,  and  next  under  Angelo  in  Aurho- 

rirj. 
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lity.  The  Duke  being  gone,  Angela  begins  to  revive  thofe  Laws,  and 
CLaudio^  a  young  Gentleman,  is  taken  up  to  make  the  firft  Example  of  one 
of  them  ;  which  made  it  Death  for  any  Man  to  lie  v\ith  a  Woman  out  of 
Marriage.  Claudio  ^oi  Juliet  with  Child,  whom  he  lov'd  and  defign'd  to 
marry.  Angelo  being  inexorable,  Ifabella  Claitdid's  Sifter,  juft  going  to 
be  profels'd  a  Nun,  goes  to  b^eg  her  Brother's  Life  ;  and  wins  the  Heart 
of  Angelo  fb  far,  that  he  tempts  her  to  redeem  her  Brother's  Life  by  yield- 
ing to  his  Embraces,  vowing  that  no  other  Terms  Ihou'd  lave  him  ;  which 
Ihe  telling  her  Brother,  the  IDnke  (who  goes  not  to  travel  as  he  pretended, 
i>ut  is  diiguis'd  in  oiFryar's  Habit,  and  obferves  all  things  unknown)  over- 
hears it,  and  periuades  her  to  pretend  to  yield  to  him,  and  appoint  foch  a 
time  in  the  Night,  that  Mariana  his  contracfted  Wife,  whom  he  had  re- 
jedted  on  the  lols  of  her  Fortune,  might  go  in  her  Place.  This  being  done, 
Angelo  fends  orders  to  have  Claudio' s  Head  brought  to  him  by  four  in  the 
Morning.  The  Duke  manages  it  fo  with  the  Trovoji,  that  the  Head  of 
one  dying  that  Night  in  the  Priibn,  and  who  was  not  unlike  Claudio,  iliou'd 
l)e  carry'd  to  him  ;  and  then  ordering  Mariana^  and  Ifabella  to  complain  to 
the  T)nLe  on  his. Return,  which  wou'd  be  that  Morning,  he  lends  the  De- 
puties word  of  his  Return,  and  orders  them  to  meet  him  at  the  City- 
Gates,  there  to  give  up  his  Authority.  The  Ladies  make  their  Complaints, 
and  after  Ibme  Difficulties  the  Duke  dilcovers  his  Knowledge  of  the  whole 
Matter,  commands  Angelo  to  marry  Mariana  immediately,  and  then  to  be 
beheaded  as  Claudio  was ;  but  upon  the  Interceffion  of  the  new  Wife  and 
Ifabella,  and  the  dilcovery  that  Claudio  was  preferv'd  alive,  Angelo  is  par- 
don'd,  and  has  no  other  Punifliment  than  a  Wife,  and  the  publick  Dif^ 
grace. 

There  are  Ibme  little  under- Char adlers  in  this  Play,  which  are  produced 
naturally  enough  by  the  Severity  of  the  new  Law,  as  that  of  the  Bawd 
and  the  Pin:ip,  as  well  as  of  Lucio  ;  which  Character  is  admirably  main- 
tain'd,  as  Sbakefpear  does  every  where  his  Comic  Characflers,  whatever  he 
does  in  his  Tragic. 

The  Unities  of  Adion  and  Place  are  pretty  well  obferved  in  this  Play, 
efpecially  as  they  are  in  the  modern  Acceptation.  The  Defign  of  the  Play 
carries  an  excellent  Aloral,  and  a  juft  Satire  againft  our  prefent  Reformers  ; 
who  wou'd  alter  their  Courle  of  Nature,  and  bring  us  to  a  Perfedion,  Man- 
Jkind  never  knew  fuice  the  World  was  half  peopled.  But  while  they  are 
fb  very  ievere  againft  the  Frailties  of  Men,  they  never  think  of  their  Vil- 
lanies,  Oppreftion,  Extortion,  Cheating,  Hypocrily  and  the  like,  which 
are  the  Vices  of  Devils,  not  of  Men  :  nay,  which  is  extremely  merry, 
many  of  the  forefaid  Character  are  zealous  Reformers  ;  which  proves  thus 
much  at  leaft,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Hell  cannot  ftand  long  when  it  is  lb 
■divided  in  it  lelf    But  to  return  to  this  Play. 

The  Scene  betwixt  Ifabella  and  Angelo  in  the  fecond  Ad:  is  very  fine  ; 
^d.  the  not  bringing  the  yielding  oi  Ifabella  X-O  Angelo  on  the  Stage,  is 

artfully 
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artfully  manag'd ;  for  it  wou'd  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  have  con- 

rriv'd  it  fo,  that  it  Ihou'd  not  have  given  a  flur  to  her  Modefly  in  regard  to 

the  Audience,  tho  they  knew  it  dilTembled. 

Allowing  for  forae  Peccadillos,  the  lafl:  Adt  is  wonderful,  and  moving  to 

luch  a  degree,  that  he  muft  have  very  little  Senfe  of  Things  and  Nature, 

who  finds  himfelf  calm  in  the  reading  it. 

The  main  Story  or  Fable  of  the  Play  is  truly  Tragical,  for  it  is  adapted 
to  move  Terror  and  Compallion  ;  and  the  Ad"ion  is  one.  Its  having  a  for- 
tunate Catajirophe  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  for  that  is  in  many  of  the 
Greek  Tragedies  ;  tho  Ariftotle  indeed  makes  the  unfortunate  Ending  f  he 
moft  beautiful,  and  perfed.  Leaving  therefore  a  farther  Examen  of  the  Fa- 
ble, Condud,  ^c.  to  the  Reader,  and  the  Rules  which  I  have  laid  down, 
I  lhall  proceed  to  the  fine  moral  Refledions  and  Topics  of  it.  But  it  con- 
tains lb  many  Beauties  of  this  kind,  that  to  tranfcribe  them  all  I  fliould 
leave  very  little  untouch'd ;  I  lhall  therefore  content  my  felf  to  give  a 
Sample  of  them.  . 

Mercy. 

Ila.  Well,  believe  this. 

No  Cerernony,  that  to  great  Ones  longs. 
Not  the  King^s  Court,  nor  the  deputed  Sword, 
The  Marjhal's  Trunchion,  or  the  Judge's  Robe^ 
Become  them  with  one  half  fo  good -a  Grace 
As  Mercy  does.  ► 

Great  Mens  Abufe  of  Power. 

Ift.  Cou^d  great  Men  thunder. 

As  Jove  himfelf  does,  Jove  wou'd  ne'er  be  quiet  : 

For  every  pelting  petty  Officer 

WoiHd  ufe  his  Heav'n  for  Thunder  ; 

Nothing  but  Thunder.    Merciful  Heav'n  ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  Jharp  and  fiilphurous  Bolts 

Split' ji  the  unwedgahle,  and  gnarled  Oak, 

Than  the  foft  Myrtle.    Oh  !  but  Man  I  proud  Man  ! 

*Dreft  in  a  little  brief  Authority  ; 

Moji  ignorant  of  what  he's  mofl  ajfur'd, 

{His  glaffy  E fence  ;)  like  an  angry  Ape, 

^lays  fuch  fmtaftick  Tricks  before  high  Heav'n, 

As  makes  the  Angels  weep 
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The  Privilege  of  Authority. 

Ila.  Great  Men  may  jeji  with  Sa'mts,  His  Wit  in  them  \ 

But  in  the  lefs,  foul  Profanation  

 That  in  the  Captain's  but  a  Choleric  Word, 

Which  in  the  Soldiers  is  flat  Blajphemy. 
Ang.  PFhy  do  you  pit  thefe  Sayings  upon  me  ? 
Ifa.  Becanfe  Authority,  tho  it  err  like  others. 

Hath  yet  a  kind  of  Medicine  in  it  felf 

That  skins  the  Vice  o"  th'  Top  

Angelo's  lad  Speech  in  the  fecond  Scene  of  the  fecond  Adt,  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  Agitations  of  Angelds  Soul  on  his  falling  in  love  with  Ifabella, 
and  the  Simile  very  fine,  which  only  I  lhall  tranlcribe. 

Whafs  this  ?  what's  this  ?  Is  this  her  Fault,  or  mine  ? 

The  Tempter,  or  the  Tempted,  who  fins  mofll  ha  ! 

Not  floe,  nor  doth  floe  tempt,  but  it  is  I, 

That  lying  by  the  Violet  in  the  Sun, 

Do  as  the  Carrion  does,  not  as  the  Flower, 

Corrupt  with  virtuous  Seafon. 

The  refl:  of  the  Speech  is  well  worth  noting,  nor  is  Angela's  Speech 
in  the  fourth  Scene  of  the  lame  Ad  left  agreeable,  or  the  followiug  Simile 
.  in  it  lefs  beautiful — 

 -The  State,  whereon  I fludy'd. 

Is  like  a  good  Thing  being  often  read, 
^- Grown  flared,  and  tedious.' 

On  Place  and  Form. 

 Oh  !  "Place  !  Oh  !  Form  ! 

-  How  often  dofl  thou  with  thy  Cafe,  thy  Habit, 

W rench  Awe  from  Fools  ?  and  tye  the  wifer  Souls 

To  this  falfe  feeming  ? 

M  cannot  omit  the  charming  Simile  in  the  lame  Scene. 

So  play  the  foolijh  Throngs  with  one  that  fwoons  ; 
All  came  to  help  him,  and  fo  flop  the  Air 
By  which  he  floou'd  revive  ;  and  even  fo 
.The  general  Snbje^  to  a  well-wifl?d  King, 

^iit 
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their  o^n  Tart,  and  in  obfequious  Fondnefs 
Croud  to  his  Tre fence,  where  their  untaught  Love 
Muft  needs  a^^ear  Offence. 

On  Life. 

Duke.        Reajbn  thus  with  Life : 
If  I  do  loofe  thee,  I  do  loofe  a  thin^. 
That  none  but  Fools  wou'd  keep.    A  Breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  Skiey  Influences  ; 
That  dofl  this  Habitation  where  thou  keefft 
Hourly  affliB.    Merely  thou  art  T)eath's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labourfl  by  thy  Flight  to  floun. 
And  yet  runfl  towards  him  fill.    Thou  art  not  noble  ; 
For  all  th'  Accommodations,  that  thou  bearfl. 
Are  nursed  by  Bafenefs.    Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant  \ 
For  thou  do  ft  fear  the  foft  and  tender  Fork 
Of  a  poor  Worm.    Thy  beft  of  Reft  is  Sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provokft  ;  yet  grofty  fearft 
Thy  Death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  art  not  thy  felf ; 
For  thou  exift's  on  many  a  thoufand  Grains, 
That  ijfue  out  of  T>uft.    Happy  thou  art  not  : 
For  what  thou  haft  not,  ftill  thou  ftrivft  to  get  ; 
And  what  thou  haft,  forgefft.    Thou  art  not  certain  ; 
For  thy  Complexion  Jhifts  to  ftrange  Effe6ls, 
After  the  Moon.    If  thou'rt  rich,  thou'rt poor  ; 
For  like  an  Afs,  whofe  Back  with  Ingots  bows. 
Thou  bearft  thy  heavy  Riches  but  a  journey. 
And  Death  unloads  thee.    Friend  haft  thou  none  ; 
For  thy  own  Bowels,  which  do  call  thee  Sire, 
The  mere  Ejfujlon  of  thy  proper  Loins, 
Do  curfe  the  Gout,  Serpigo,  and  the  Rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  fooner.    Thou  haft  nor  Touth  nor  Age 
But  as  it  were  an  after-Dinner's  Sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both.    For  all  thy  blejfed  Touth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  Alms 
Of  Talfied-Eld ;  and  when  thouWt  old  and  rich. 
Thou  haft  neither  Heat,  Affe^fion,  Limb,  nor  Beauty, 
To  make  thy  Riches  pleafant.    What  yet  is  this. 
That  bears  the  Name  of  Life  ?  Tet  in  this  Life 
Lie  hid  more  thoufand  Deaths.    Tet  Death  we  fear. 
That  makes  thefe  Odds  all  Even. 
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It  were  to  be  wifh'd,  that  the  Tulpt  cou*d  declaim  in  this  pathetic  Man- 
ner ;  then  we  might  perhaps  have  fewer  Hypocrites,  than  Ulurers. 

Death. 

Claud.  'Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 
Ifa.  ^nd  Jhamed  Life  as  hateful. 
Ciaud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ^ 

To  lie  in  cold  Obftruilion,  and  to  rot  ! 

This  fenjible,  warm  Motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  Clod ;  and  the  delighted  Spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  Floods,  or  to  refide 

In  thrilling  Regions  of  thick-ribbed  Ice  ; 

To  be  imprifonQ  in  the  viewlefs  Winds  ; 

And  blown  with  rejilefs  Violence  round  about 

The  pendant  World !  Or  to  be  ^orfe  than  worft 

Of  thofe,  that  lawlefs,  and  uncertain  Thought 

Imagine,  howling  !    'Tis  too  horrible  ! 

The  wearieji  and  moji  loathed  worldly  Life, 

That  Age,  Ache,  ^Penury,  and  Imprifonment 

Can  lay  on  Nature,  is  a  'Paradife 

To  what  we  fear  of  Death. 

No  fhunning  Slander. 

No  Might,  7ior  Greatnefs  in  Mortality 
Can  Cenfure  fcape.    Back-wounding  Calumny 
The  white]}  Virtue  Jirikes.   What  thing  fo  firong 
Can  tie  the  Gall  up  in  the  Jlanderous  Tongue  ? 

Place  and  Greatnels. 

Oh  !  Place  and  Greatnefs  !  Millions  of  falfe  Eyes 

Are  ft  tick  upon  thee  :  V ilumes  of  Report 

Run  with  theft  falfe,  and  moft  contrarious  ^efts^ 

^pon  thy  Doings.    Thoufand  Eftapes  of  Wit 

Make  thee  the  Father  of  an  idle  Dream, 

And  rack  thee  in  their  Fancies  

The  Plot  of  this  Play  is  taken  from  Cynthio  Giraldi,  December  g, 
November  5.  You  may  alio  look  \qx.o  Lipfii  Monita,  p.  125.  Hiftoires 
admirables  de  Noftre  Temps,  p.  215. 

The 
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The  Fable  or  Argument  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

A Merchant  of  Sjracufe  going  to  Epdamnum  to  take  care  of  his 
Affairs,  left  in  dilbrder  by  his  Factor's  Death  ;  his  Wife  big  with 
Child  comes  after  him,  and  is  brought  to  bed  of  Twins  fo  like,  that  they 
cou'd  not  be  known  from  one  another.  And  in  the  fame  Inn  were,  at  the 
lame  time,  two  Boys  born  to  a  poor  Woman,  as  much  alike  as  the  Mer^ 
chant's  Sons  :  who  therefore  buys  them  of  the  Mother,  to  be  brought  up 
with,  and  to  wait  upon  his  Sons.  When  returning  home  from  Epidamnum^ 
a  Storm  arofe,  and  the  Sailers  having  left  the  Ship,  he  and  his  Wife  and 
Children  were  left  there,  and  caft  away  :  The  Wife  and  one  Son  and  his 
Slave  were  taken  up  by  the  Filliermen  of  Corinth  ;  and  he  and  his  younger 
Son  and  his  Slave,  by  another  VefTel.  And  when  his  Son  was  grown  up 
to  Eighteen,  he  got  his  Confent  to  go  feek  his  Brother ;  and  with  him  went 
his  Slave,  and  in  their  Travel  they  came  to  Ephefus  ;  whither  after  five 
Years  fearch,  the  Father  likewife  is  arriv'd,  and  feiz'd,  and  to  be  put  to  death 
for  entring  that  Port  contrary  to  a  Law,  that  made  it  Death  for  any  Syra- 
cujian  to  come  to  Ephefus.  They  being  thus  all  come  to  the  lame  Town, 
the  Play  begins  with  y£^m/'s  Account  of  all  that  is  gone  before  ;  on  which 
the  Duke  of  Ephefus  gives  him  that  Day  to  raife  a  thoufand  Duckats  to  re- 
deem his  Life.  The  two  Sons,  nam'd  both  Anttpholis,  and  their  two 
Slaves,  both  call'd  Dromio,  by  their  Likeneis  caufe  various  Errors  ;  being 
taken  by  the  very  Wife,  and  Miftrefs,  and  Acquaintance  of  that  Antiphoiis^ 
who  liv'd  at  Ephefus^  for  one  another  :  Till  the  Wife  taking  his  Man  and 
him  to  be  mad,  has  them  feiz'd  and  bound  by  a  Dodlor  to  cure  them. 
But  while  they  think  them  fecure,  the  other  Brother  and  his  Man  come  in 
wit^h  their  Swords  drawn  ;  and  they  all  fly  away,  wondring  how  he  got 
Io6fe,  taking  him  for  her  Husband.  But  rallying,  the  other  Brother  and  his 
Man  fly  for't  into  an  Abbey,  and  are  there  protected  by  the  Abbefs.  The 
Duke  coming  to  {tzAigeon  beheaded  by  the  Abbey,  Jdriana,  the  Wife  of 
one  of  the  Brothers,  applies  to  him,  and  complains  of  the  Abbefs  ;  in  the 
mean  while  the  Husband  Antipholts  getting  loofe,  with  his  Man,  comes  in 
and  complains  to  the  Duke  of  his  Wife's  Treatment  of  him  :  this  produces 
the  Abbels,  and  with  her  the  oihtv  Anfip  ho  lis,  the  whole  Company  being 
iurpriz'd,  the  Difcovery  is  made,  and  thefe  found  to  be  Brothers,  and 
jEgeon  their  Father,  and  the  Abbefs  AL?niLia  their  Mother ;  which  ends  the 
Play. 

This  Play  is  exa(Stly  regular,  as  any  one  may  fee  who  will  examine  it  by 
the  Rules  :  The  Place  is  part  of  one  Town,  the  Time  within  the  artificial 
Day,  and  the  Adtiou  the  finding  the  loft  Brother,  ^c.    Allowing  for  the 
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Tuns  which  were  the  Vice  of  the  Age  he  liv'd  in,  it  is  extremely  divert- 
ing ;  the  Incidents  are  wonderfully  pleafant,  and  the  Catafirophe  very 
happy,  and  ftrongly  moving.  I  have  wondred  that  Mr.  'Dryden  chofe  ra- 
ther Amphitr  'ion  than  this,  becaufe  the  Probability  of  that  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  Pagan  Syftem,  (trains  even  Credulity  to  render  it  agreeable  : 
But  this  Likeneis  between  the  Twins  is  what  has  happen'd  many  times ; 
and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  living  Inftance  of  it  in  two  Brothers,  Twins 
too,  fo  very  like,  that  they  were  perpetually  miftaken  for  each  other ;  and 
fiich  a  Sympathy  between  them,  that  when  one  was  ill,  the  other  ficken'd. 
One  was  of  the  Band  of  the  Mufic,  that  belong'd  to  Drury-Lane  Piay- 
Houfe;  the  other,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  Dancing-Mafter  in  the  Country. 

This  Comedy  is  an  undeniable  Proof,  that  Shakejpear  was  not  fo  igno- 
rant of  the  Latin  Tongue  as  fome  wou'd  fain  make  him.  There  is  (fays 
the  Writer  of  his  Life)  one  Tlay  of  his  indeed,  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
/;/  great  meajiire  taken  from  the  Menoechmi  of  Plautus.  How  that 
happen  d  I  cannot  eajily  divine,  Jlnce,  as  I  hinted  before,  I  do  not  take 
him  to  have  been  Mafter  of  Latin  enough  to  read  it  in  the  Original ;  and 
I  know  of  no  Tranfation  of  Plautus  fo  old  as  his  Time. 

I  confefs,  with  iubmilTion  to  the  Writer  of  his  Life,  that  I  can  find  no 
fuch  need  of  Divination  on  this  Head  :  for  as  it  is  beyond  Contradidtion 
plain,  that  this  Comedy  is  taken  from  that  of  'Plautus  ;  fo  I  think  it  as 
obvious  to  conclude  from  that,  that  Shakefpear  did  underftand  Latin  e- 
nough  to  read  him,  and  knew  fo  much  of  him  as  to  be  able  to  form  a 
Defign  out  of  that  of  the  Roman  Poet ;  and  which  he  has  improv'd  very 
much  in  my  Opinion.  He  has  made  two  Servants  as  Hke  as  their  Mafters, 
who  are  not  in  Plautus.  And  the  very  Charad;er  of  Adriana  is  copy'd 
from  the  Wife  of  Menoechmus  Surreptus^  as  is  vifible  from  his  firft:  En- 
trance on  the  Stage,  in  the  fecond  Scene  of  the  firft  Ad.  For  this  is  the 
Character  he  gives  of  her. 

Ni  mala,  ni  ftulta,  7ti  indomita  impofq\  Animt, 

^iod  vtro  ejfe  odio  videas,  tute  tibi  odio  habeas. 

Prater hac  fi  mihi  tale  poft  hunc  'Diem 

Faxisy  faxo  forts  Vidua  vifas  Patrem. 

Nam  quoties  foras  ire  volo,  me  retines,  revncas, 

Rogitas  quo  ego  eam  ?  ^lam  rem  agam  ?  ^id  negotii  geram  ? 

^id petam  ?  ^uid  feram  ?  ^id  for  is  egerim  ?  &c. 

How  far  Shakefpear  was  beholden  to  Plautus,  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  feen  by  the  Argument  of  the  Menoechmi. 

"  A  Sicilian  Merchant  had  Twin  Boys,  fo  like,  that  they  cou'd  not  be 
"  diftinguifli'd  ;  but  one  of  them  being  ftolen  away,  the  Father  dy'd  with 
*'  Grief ;  and  his  Uncle  gives  the  Boy  that  remam'd,  the  Name  of  his 
*'  Brother  Menoechmus^  his  before  being  Sojicles ;  who,  being  grown  up  to 

be 
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be  a  Man,  goes  in  fearch  of  his  Brother  all  round  the  Coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean y  Archipelago,  &c.  and  comes  at  lafl:  to  Epidammtm ; 
"  where  his  ftolen  Brother  was  fettled,  and  marry'd  to  a  termagant  fort  of  a 
"  Lady  before  defcrib'd.  When  Soficles  arriv'd,  every  one  took  him  for  his 
*'  Brother  ;  his  Miftrefs,  Friends,  his  Wife,  and  his  Father-in-law  •  rill  at 
"  laft  meeting  together,  they  difcover  themfelves  to  be  Brothers  :  which 
"  ends  the  Play. 

But  this  Controverfy  of  Shakejpear's  total  Ignorance  of  the  Latin,  will 
be  no  longer  on  foot  when  we  come  to  his  Poems,  where  there  are  feve- 
ral  Tranflations  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis,  and  his  Epijiles.  This  Play^ 
tho  fo  full  of  Adion,  is  not  without  beautiful  Refledions,  and  Speeches.  ' 

Adr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholis,  look  ftrange  and  frown. 
Some  other  M'ljtrefs  has  fbme  Jweet  Ajpe6ls. 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  Wife  I 
The  Time  was  once,  when  thou  un-urg'd  wou'dji  vow., 
That  never  JV ords  were  Mujick  to  thine  Ear  ; 
That  never  ObjeEl  pleafing  in  thine  Eye  ; 
That  never  Touch  was  welcome  to  thy  Hand ; 
That  never  Meat  fweet- favour' d  to  thy  Tafie  ; 
Unlefs  I  fpakcy  or  koli  d,  or  touched,  or  carv'd  to  theCo 

The  Superiority  of  Man. 

Luc.  There's  nothing  Jltuate  imder  Heavens  Eye^ 
But  has  his  Bound  in  Earth,  in  Sea,  or  Sky. 
The  Be  aft  s,  the  Fifjes,  and  the  winged  Fowls, 
Are  their  Male's  SubjeBs,  and  at  their  Controuls. 
Man  more  divine,  the  Mafter  of  all  thefe. 
Lord  of  the  wide  World,  and  wide  watry  Seas, 
Indu'd  with  intelleBual  Senfe  and  Soul, 
Of  more  Tre^heminence  than  Fijh  or  Fowl, 
Are  Mafter s  of  their  Females  and  their  Lords : 
Then  let  your  Will  attend  on  their  Accords. 

Slander. 

For  Slander  lives  upon  SucceJJion, 

For  ever  hous'di  where  once  it  gets  Tojfeffion. 


The 
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The  Argument  of  Much  Ado  ahout  Nothing, 

TH  E  Scene  lies  at  MeJJina  in  Sicily,  and  in  and  near  the  Houfe  of 
Leonato.  T>on  'Pedro  of  Arragon,  with  his  Favourite  Claudio^ 
and  Benedict,  a  gay  young  Cavalier  of  Padua,  and  T>on  John,  the  Baftard 
Brother  of  'Don  Pedro^  come  to  Leonato's  the  Governour  of  MeJJina. 
Clandio  is  in  love  with  Hero,  Leonato's  Daughter,  whom  Don  Pedro  ob- 
tains for  him  ;  and  while  they  wait  the  Wedding-Day,  they  conliilt  how  ta 
make  Benedi5t  and  Beatrice,  the  Niece  of  Leonato,  in  love  with  each 
other,  both  being  gay  and  eafy  and  averfe  to  Love,  and  like  great  Talkers 
railing  always  at  each  other.  However,  by  letting  them  over-hear  their  Dif^ 
courle,  they  perluade  them,  that  they  are  in  love  with  each  other.  In  the 
mean  time,  Don  John,  the  very  Soul  of  Envy  and  Mifchief,  contrives  how 
to  break  the  Match  betwixt  Claudio  and  Hero  ;  and  to  this  purpole,  by  his 
Engines  Conrade  znd  Borachio,  they  make  Claudio  and  the  Prince  believe  that 
Hero  is  a  Wanton,  and  put  a  plaufible  Cheat  on  them  to  confirm  the  Sul- 
picion,  by  having  Borachio  talk  lo  Herd's  Maid  Margaret,  at  the  Chamber 
Window  at  Mid-night,  as  if  Ihe  were  Hero.  Convinc'd  by  this  Fallacy, 
Claudio  and  Don  Pedro  dilgrace  her  in  the  Church  where  he  went  to  marry 
her,  rejedling  her,  and  accufing  her  of  Wantonnels  with  another.  Hero 
fwoons  away  ;  and  the  Prieft  interpofmg,  and  joining  in  the  Atteftation  llie 
makes  of  her  Virtue,  ihe  is  privately  convey 'd  away,  and  reported  dead. 
The  Rogue  Borachio  being  taken  by  the  Watch,  as  he  was  telling  the  Ad- 
venture to  his  Comrade,  difcovers  the  Villany,  and  clears  Hero  ;  but  Don 
John  is  fled.  Fler  Innocence  being  known,  her  Father  is  fatisfied  with 
Claudio,  that  he  hang  Verfes  on  her  Tomb  that  Night,  and  marry  a  Niece 
of  his  the  next  Morning  without  feeing  her  Face,  which  he  agrees  to  and 
performs  ;  and  then  it  is  difcover'd  that  it  is  Hero  whom  he  marry'd  :  and 
lo  the  Play  ends,  with  an  Account  of  Don  John\  being  taken. 

This  Fable  is  as  full  of  Abfiirdities,  as  the  Writing  is  full  of  Beauties  : 
the  firft  I  leave  to  the  Reader  to  find  out  by  the  Rules  I  have  laid  down  ; 
the  fecond  I  fhall  endeavour  to  Ihew,  and  point  out  fonie  few  of  the 
many  that  are  contain'd  in  the  Play.  Shake/pear  indeed  had  the  Misfor- 
tune, which  other  of  our  Poets  have  fince  had,  of  laying  his  Scene  in  a 
warm  Climate,  where  the  Manners  of  the  People  are  very  different  from 
ours  ;  and  yet  has  made  them  talk  and  ad  generally  like  Men  of  a  colder 
Country.    Marriage  Alnmode  has  the  fame  Fault. 

This  Play  we  muft  call  a  Corned^;,  tho  Ibme  of  the  Incidents  and  Dif- 
courles  too  are  more  in  a  Tragic  Strain  ;  and  that  of  the  Accufation  of 
Hero  is  too  Ihocking  for  either  Tragedy  or  Comedy  ;  nor  cou'd  it  have 

come 
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come  off  in  Nature,  if  we  regard  the  Country,  without  the  Death  of  more 
than  Hero.  The  Impofition  on  the  Prince  and  Clatidio  feems  very  lame, 
and  Claudid's  Condud:  to  the  Woman  he  lov'd,  highly  contrary  to  the 
very  Nature  of  Love,  to  expofe  her  in  fo  barbarous  a  Manner,  and  with 
fo  little  concern  and  ftruggle,  and  on  liich  weak  Grounds,  without  a  far- 
ther Examination  into  the  Matter  ;  yet  the  Paffions  this  produces  in  the 
old  Father,  make  a  wonderful  amends  for  the  Fault.  Befides  which,  there 
is  fuch  a  pleafmg  Variety  of  Charaders  in  the  Play,  and  thofe  perfedly 
maintain'd,  as  well  as  dittinguiih'd,  that  you  loofe  the  Abfurdities  of  the 
Condud  in  the  Excellence  of  the  Manners,  Sentiments^  T>i6i'ion  and 
Topics.  Benedict  and  Beatrice  are  two  fprightly,  witty,  talkative  Cha^ 
raders,  and,  tho  of  the  fame  Nature,  yet  perfcdly  diftinguifli'd ;  and  you 
have  no  need  to  read  the  Names,  to  know  who  fpeaks.  As  they  differ 
from  each  other,  tho  lb  near  a-kin,  fo  do  they  from  that  of  Lticio  in 
Meajtire  for  Meafure,  who  is  likewife  a  very  talkative  Perlbn ;  but  there 
is  a  grois  Abufivenefs,  Calumny,  Lying,  and  Leudnefs  in  Lucio,  which 
BenediB  is  free  from.  One  is  a  Rake's  Mirth  and  Tattle  ;  the  other  that 
of  a  Gentleman,  and  a  Man  of  Spirit,  and  Wit. 

The  Stratagem  of  the  Prince  on  BenediB  and  Beatrice,  is  manag'd  with.# 
that  Nicety  and  Addrels,  that  we  are  very  well  pleas'd  with  the  Succels,  .- 
and  think  it  very  reafonable  and  juft. 

The  Charader  of  'Don  John  the  Baftard  is  admirably  diltinguiHi'd,  his 
Manners  are  well  mark'd,  and  every  where  convenient,  or  agreeable  ;  be- 
ing of  a  four,  melancholy,  faturnine,  envious,  felfilli,  maHcious  Temper ; . 
Manners  necejfary  to  produce  the  villanous  Events  they  did  :  thele  were 
produdive  of  the  Catajirophe,  for  he  was  not  a  Perfon  brought  in  to  fill  up 
the  Number  only,  becaufe  without  him  the  Fable  could  not  have  gone  on. 

To  quote  all  the  Comic  Excellencies  of  this  Play,  would  be  to  tranfcribe 
three  Parts  of  it.  For  all  that  pafTes  betwixt  Benedi^  and  Beatrice  is  ad- 
mirable. His  Difcourfe  againft  Love  and  Marriage,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fecond  Ad,  is  very  pleafant  and  witty,  as  is  that  which  Beatrice  fays 
of  Wooing,  Wedding,  and  Repenting.  And  the  Averfion  that  the  Poec 
gives  Benedict  and  Beatrice  to  each  other  in  their  Difcourfe,  heightens 
the  Jeft  of  making  them  in  love  with  one  another.  Nay,  the  Variety  and 
natural  Diftindion  of  the  vulgar  Humours  of  this  Play,  are  remarkable. 

The  Scenes  of  this  Play  are  fbmethiug  obfcure,  for  you  can  fcarce  tell 
where  the  Place  is  in  the  two  firfl  Ads,  tho  the  Scenes  in  them  feem  pretty 
entire,  and  unbroken.  But  thofe  are  things  we  ought  not  to  look  much 
for  in  Shake fpear.  But  whilfl  he  is  out  in  the  Dramatic  Imitation  of  the 
Fable,  he  always  draws  Men  and  Women  fo  perfedly,  that  when  we 
read,  we  can  fcarce  perfuade  our  felves,  but  that  the  Difcourfe  is  real,  and 
no  Fidion. 


On. 
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On  Friendlhip  in  Love. 

Friendjhif  h  conflant  in  all  other  things. 

Save  in  the  Office  atid  Affairs  of  Love  : 

Therefore  all  Hearts  in  Love  ufe  their  own  Tongues. 

Let  every  Eye  negotiate  for  it  felf 

And  truji  no  Agent  :  For  Beauty  is  a  Witch, 

Againji  whofe  Charms,  Faith  melteth  into  Blood. 

Patience  under  Misfortunes  eafier  advis'd  than  maintain'd. 

Leonat.  /  fray  thee  ceafe  thy  Counfel, 

Which  falls  into  my  Ears,  as  -profitlefs. 

As  Water  in  a  Sieve,    Give  7tot  me  Counfel^ 

Nor  let  no  Comfort  elfe  delight  mine  Ear, 

But  fuch  an  one,  iz;hofe  W rongs  do  Jiite  with  mine. 

Bring  me  a  Father  that  fo  lov'd  his  Child, 

Whofe  Joy  of  her  is  over-wheMd  like  mine. 

And  bid  him  fpeak  of  Patience  ; 

Meaftire  his  Woe  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  minCy 

And  let  it  anfwer  every  Strain,  for  Strain  ; 

As  thus,  for  thus,  and  fuch  a  Grief  for  fuch. 

In  every  Lineament,  Branch,  Shape,  and  Form  : 

If  fiich  a  one  will  fmile,  and  Jtroke  his  Beard, 

And  Holla !  wag,  cry  hem  !  when  he  Jhou'd  groan  ; 

'Patch  Grief  with  Proverbs ;  make  Misfortunes  drunk 

With  Candle-Waflers ;  bring  him  yet  to  me. 

And  I  of  him  will  gather  Patience. 

But  there  is  no  ftich  Man.    For,  Brother,  Men 

Can  counfel  and  fpeak  Comfort  to  that  Grief, 

Which  they  themfelves  not  feel ;  but  tajiing  it. 

Their  Counfel  turns  to  Paffion,  which  before 

W nCd  give  preceptial  Medicine  to  Rage  ; 

Fetter  Jlrojig  Maditefs  in  a  filken  Thread ; 

Charm  Ache  with  Air,  and  Agony  with  Words. 

No,  no,  'tis  all  Mens  Office  to  fpeak  Patience 

To  thofe,  that  wring  under  the  Load  of  Sorrow  : 

But  no  Man's  Virtue  nor  Sufficiency 

To  be  fo  moral,  when  he  /hall  endure 

The  like  him  felf    Therefore  give  me  no  Counfel  

My  Griefs  cry  louder  than  Aavertifement . 


of  Shakespear. 

I  have  given  more  than  the  bare  Topic,  becaufe  the  Speech  is  pathetic, 
and  extremely  Natural.  Nor  can  I  omit  another  Speech,  tho  it  contain 
neither  Topic  nor  Delcription. 

If  they  wrong  her  Honour ^ 

The  proudeft  of  them  all  jhall  hear  of  it. 

Time  has  not  yet  fo  dry  d  this  Blood  of  mine. 

Nor  Age  fo  eat  up  my  Invention, 

Nor  Fortune  made  fuch  Havock  of  my  Means, 

Nor  my  bad  Life  reft  me  fo  much  of  Friends  ; 

But  they  jhall  find,  awakd  in  fuch  a  kind. 

Both  Strength  of  Limb,  and  I^olicy  of  Mindy 

Ability  in  Means,  and  Choice  of  Friends^ 

To  quit  me  of  them  thorowly. 

Of  this  I  lliall  fpeak  in  my  Remarks  on  his  Verles,  where  he  has  more 
than  once  made  ufe  of  the  fame  Figure.  For  the  Plot  of  this  Play,  con- 
sult Ariojto's  Orlando  Furiofo,  Book  V.  and  Spenfer's  Fairy  ^leen. 
Book  II. 


The  Argument  of  Lovers  Lahoufs  loji. 

TH E  King  of  Navarre,  and  fome  of  his  Nobles,  make  a  Vow  of 
retiring  ftom  the  World  to  their  Books  for  three  Years,  and  for- 
fwear  the  Converfation  of  all  Women.  But  the  King  of  France's  Daugh- 
ter, and  Ibme  Ladies  her  Attendants,  come  in  an  EmbafTy  from  her  Fa- 
ther to  the  King  of  Navarre,  which  obliges  them  to  a  Converfation  with 
the  Ladies ;  and  that  makes  them  all  in  love,  and  endeavour,  after  they 
have  found  out  each  others  Frailty  and  Breach  of  Oath,  to  win  the  Ladies 
to  yield  to  love  them.  But  they  admit  them  to  hope,  on  condition  they 
remain  in  the  fame  mind  a  Year,  and  perform  certain  Penances.  This  and 
the  News  of  the  French  King's  Death,  ends  the  Play. 

Tho  I  can't  v^ell  fee  why  the  Author  gave  this  Play  this  Name,  yet 
fmce  it  has  paft  thus  long,  I  Hiall  lay  no  more  to  it  but  this.  That  fmce 
it  is  one  of  the  worft  of  Shakefpear's  Plays,  nay,  I  think  I  may  fay  the 
very  worft,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  his  firft,  notwithftanding  thole 
Arguments,  or  that  Opinion,  that  has  been  brought  to  the  contrary. 

Perhaps  {fays  the  Author  of  his  Life)  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  Be- 
*'  ginnings  like  thofe  of  other  Authors,  among  their  leaft  perfed:  Writings. 
*'  Art  had  lb  little,  and  Nature  lb  large  a  Share  in  what  he  did,  that  for 
"  ought  I  know,  the  Performances  of  his  Youth,  as  they  were  the  moft 
Vol.  Vir.  Z  z  ♦*  vigorous. 
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"  vigorous,  and  had  the  moft  Fire  of  Imagination  in  them,  were  the  b^ft. 
"  I  wou'd  not  be  thought  by  this  to  mean,  that  his  Fancy  was  fo  looie 
"  and  extravagant,  as  to  be  independent  of  the  Rule  and  Government 
"  of  Judgment;  but  that  what  he  thought,  was  commonly  fo  great,  lb 
*'  juftly  and  rightly  concerted  in  it  felf,  that  it  wanted  little  or  no  Cor- 
"  redtion  ;  and  was  immediately  approv'd  by  an  impartial  Judgment  at 
"  firft  Sight." 

But  fmce  this  Gentleman  has  only  given  us  a  Suppofition  of  his  own, 
without  confirming  it'  with  any  convincing,  or  indeed  probable  Reafon  ;  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  throw  in  another  Verbals  for  the  Opinion 
of  Mr.  T>ryden  and  others,  without  offending  him  by  the  Oppofition.  I 
agree  with  him,  that  we  have  indeed  in  our  Days  leen  a  young  Man  ftart 
up  like  a  Mufhroom  in  a  Night,  and  furprize  the  Whim  of  the  Town  in- 
to a  momentary  Reputation,  or  at  leaft  by  a  lurprizing  firft  Play  (as  Plays 
go  at  this  Time)  and  in  all  his  after  Tryals  give  us  not  one  Line  that 
might  iiipply  our  Credulity  with  the  leaft  Reafon  to  believe  he  wrote  the 
firft  himfelf  Thus  Love's  laji  Shift  was  an  excellent  firft  Play,  and  yet 
that  Author,  after  fb  many  Tryals,  has  not  only  never  come  up  to  his  firft 
Eftay,  but  fcarce  to  any  thing  tolerable,  except  in  one,  that  like  a  Cheddcr 
Cheefe  .was  made  by  the  Milk  of  a  Parifli. 

But  in  Shakefpear  we  are  not  confidering  thofe  Mafters  of  the  Stage, 
that  glare  a  little  in  the  Night,  but  diiappear  in  the  Day  ;  but  fix'd  Stars, 
that  always  Ihow  their  unborrow'd  Light.  And  here  the  common  Expe- 
rience is  diredtly  againft  our  Author  ;  for  all  the  Poets,  that  have  without 
Controverly  been  Mafters  of  a  great  Genius,  have  rofe  to  Excellence  by 
Degrees.  T'he  Wild  Gallant  was  the  worft  of  'Dryden's  Plays,  and  the 
firft  ;  and  The  Tlaijt  'Dealer  was  the  laft  of  Mr.  Wycherlej'%  :  Otway,  the 
brighteft  and  moft  Tragic  Genius  of  our  Age,  gave  us  three  moderate 
Plays  before  the  Orphan,  and  Venice  T^referv  d.  And  why  we  ftiou'd  think 
that  Shakefpear  ftiou'd  grow  worle  by  Pradlice,  I  can  find  no  ihadow  of 
a  Reafon  from  what  is  advanc'd.  But — the  Performances  of  his  Touth^ 
as  they  were  the  mo  ft  vigorous,  and  had  the  moft  Fire  and  Strength  of 

Imagination  in  ^em,  were  the  heft.  But  ftill  this  is  begging  the  Queftion, 

and  taking  that  for  granted,  which  wants  to  be  prov'd,  viz.  that  the 
Produdions  of  his  Youth  had  the  moft  Fire  and  Strength  of  Imagination. 
The  laft  Works  of  Mr.  '■Dryden,  tho  paft  Seventy,  had  much  the  moft 
Fire  and  Strength  of  Imagination^  his  Fables  excelling  all  that  he,  ever 
wrote  before.  Nor  can  we  think  but  that  Shakefpear  was  far  from  Dotage 
when  he  died  at  fifty  three,  and  had  retir'd  fbme  Years  from  the  Stage, 
and  left  ofT  writing  Plays.  But  Ihou'd  we  allow  what  our  Author  contends 
for,  his  Suppofition  wou'd  not  hold  ;  for  the  Play  before  us,  and  all  his 
moft  imperfedt  Plays,  have  the  leaft  Fire  and  Strength  of  Imagination  ; 
and  that  Fancy  which  is  in  them,  is  almoft  every  where  independent  of  that 
Rule  of  Judgment^  which  our  Author  fiippofes  him  Mafter  of    I  am  ftre 

Judgment 


J^lays  of  SaAKfiSPEAR. 

Judgment  encreafes  with  Years  and  Obfervation  ;  and  where  Shakejpear 
fliews  that  he  is  leaft  extravagant,  'tis  plain  he  depends  moft  on  that  Rule 
of  Judgment.  I  confefs  the  Terms  are  fomething  obfcure  and  equi- 
vocal ;  but  I  pretend  not  to  enter  into  a  Debate  with  him  on  this  Head  ; 
all  I  have  iaid  being  to  juftify  Mx.^ryden  and  fbme  others,  who  yet  think 
that  we  ought  to  look  into  Shake/pear's  moft  imperfed:  Plays  for  his  firfl. 
And  this  of  Love's  Labour's  Lofi  being  perhaps  the  moft  defedlive,  I 
can  fee  no  Reafon  why  we  fhou'd  nor  conclude,  that  it  is  one  of  his 
firft.  For  neither  the  Manners,  Sentiments,  Didion,  Verfification,  ^c. 
(except  in  Ibme  few  places)  difcover  the  Qen  'nis  that  fhines  in  his  other 
Plays. 

But  tho  this  Play  be  fo  bad,  yet  there  is  here  and  there  a  Stroke,  that 
perluades  us,  that  Shakejpear  wrote  it.  The  Proclamation,  that  Women 
fhou'd  lofe  their  Tongues  if  they  approach'd  within  a  Mile  of  the  Court, 
is  a  pleafant  Penalty.  There  are  but  few  Words  fpoken  by  Jaquenetta  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  firft  Adt,  and  yet  the  very  Soul  of  a  pert  Country 
Lafs  is  perfedly  exprefs'd.  The  feveral  Chara(Sters  of  the  King's  Compa- 
nions in  the  Retreat  are  very  pretty ;  and  the  Remarks  of  the  Princels  very 
juft  and  fine.  Longa:vile's  good  Epigram  fornifhes  a  Proof,  that  thefe  pub- 
lilh'd  in  this  Volume  are  genuine,  and  for  that  Reafon  I  will  tranfcribc  it. 

*Di^  not  the  heavenly  Rhetoric  of  thine  Eye^ 
'Gainji  whom  the  World  cannot  hold  Argument y 
^erfuade  my  Heart  to  this  falfe  Terjury  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deferve  not  '^untjhment^ 
A  JV Oman  I  forfwore,  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  Goddefs,  I  for/wore  not  thee. 
My  Vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  Love  ; 
Thy  Grace  being  gain' d,  cures  aWDifgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  Breath,  and  Breath  a  Vapour  is. 
IV hen  thou  fair  Sun,  which  on  my  Earth  dojl  jh  'tne^ 
Exhal'Ji  this  Vapour-Vow,  in  thee  it  is. 
If  broken  then,  it  is  no  Fault  of  mine 
If  by  me  broke  ;  IVhat  Fool  is  not  fo  wife 
To  lofe  an  Oath,  to  win  a  Taradife  ? 

The  Difcovery  of  the  King's,  Longavile's  and  T>umain's  Love,  is  very 
prettily  manag'd  ;  and  that  of  Biron,  by  Cojiard's  miftake,  is  a  well  con- 
triv'd  Incident.  The  whole  indeed  is  a  tolerable  Proof  how  much  in  vain 
we  refblve  againft  Nature  ;  nor  is  B iron's  Cafutflry  amifs,  when  he  ftrives 
to  falve  their  common  Breach  of  Oath. 
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Of  Delights. 

Biron.  PFhy  all  delights  are  vain,  and  that  moft  vain. 

Which  with  Tain  fur  chafed,  does  inherit  Tain,  5cc. 

On  Study. 

Study  is  like  the  Heaven's  glorious  Sun, 
That  isijill  not  be  deep  fearcVd  i2jith  Jaucy  Looks  ; 
Small  have  continual  T ladders  ever  won. 
Save  bafe  Authority  from  other  Books,  &c. 

Beauty. 

Beauty  is  bought  by  Judgment  of  the  Eye, 

Not  utter' d  by  bafe  Sale  of  Chapmens  Tongues,  Sec. 

A  pleafant  Defcription  of  Cupd,  or  Love. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  Boy, 
This  Signior  Junio'j  Giant-'Dwarf  T)on  Cupid, 
Regent  of  Love'Rhymes,  Lord  of  folded  Arms, 
The  anointed  Sovereign  of  Sighs  and  Groans  ; 
Liege  of  all  Loyterers,  and  malecontents  ; 
^read  Trince  of  T lockets.  King  of  Codpieces,  8cc. 

Of  a  Wife. 

I  feek  a  Wife  ; 
A  Woman  that  is  like  a  German  Clock,  , 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  Frame,  &c. 

There  is  a  pretty  Account  of  Love,  beginning. 
But  hove  fir  ft  learned  in  a  Lady^  Eye,  8cc. 

And  on  Womens  Eyes  there  are  fome  pretty  Reflexions,  beginnirg 
thus,  • 

From  Womens  Eyes  this  T)odtrine  I  derive. 
They  fparkle  fill  the  true  Promethean  Fire^  dec. 

The 
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The  Argument  of  Midfummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

'T^He/eus  having  brought  HifpoliUi  from  the  Amazons y  defigns  to  marry* 
her  in  a  few  Days  :  whilfl;  he  is  appointing  the  Time,  Egaus  one  of 
his  Courtiers,  complains  of  his  Daughter  Hermtds  Love  to  Lyfander,  and 
Averfimi  to  ^Demetrius,  for  whom  he  defign'd  her  ;  tho  'Demetrms  had 
been  in  love  with  Helena^  and  was  contrad:ed  to  her.  Hermia  refufes  to 
comply  with  her  Father,  the  Duke  allows  her  four  Days  to  confider  of  it, 
in  which  time  Ihe  muft,  by  xki^  Athenian  Law,  either  obey,  be  put  to 
death,  or  vow  perpetual  Chaftity  on  the  Altar  of  Diana.  This  makes  Lj- 
fander  perfuade  Hermia  that  Night  to  fly  with  him  from  Athens,  to  an 
Aunt  of  his  out  of  the  Juriididtion  of  that  City,  and  there  marry  him  ; 
Ihe  confents,  and  informs  Helena,  her  intimate  Friend,  of  her  Defign,  and 
Vfiihts 'Demetrius  may  on  her  Flight  return  to  his  Duty.  Helena,  out  of 
Dotage  on  her  Lover,  informs  him  of  Hermids  Flight,  who  goes  after  her, 
and  Ihe  after  him,  and  fo  they  all  meet  at  a  Wood  a  little  from  Athens^ 
where  they  become  liable  to  the  Power  of  the  Fairies.  For  O^eron,  and 
his  G^een  Titania,  being  come  to  dance  in  the  Palace  of  Thefeiis,  to  give 
a  Blefling  to  his  Wedding,  quarrel  about  a  Changeling  Boy  that  the  Queen 
had  ftolen,  and  which  Ihe  lov'd,  to  the  raifing  the  Jealouiy  of  Oberon,  do^ 
nying  to  give  him  to  her  Husband.  In  Revenge,  Oberon  lending  Tuck 
for  a  Charm,  lays  it  on  the  Queen  when  aflecp,  to  make  her  fall  in  love 
with  whatever  llie  faw  when  Ihe  wak'd.  T^uck  in  the  mean  while  is  fent 
to  put  fome  on  the  Eyes  of  Demetrius,  fo  that  he  may  fall  in  love  with 
Helena,  whom  Oberon  had  ieen  him  treat  very  ungratefully,  and  making 
no  Return  for  her  Love  ;  but  Tuck  miftaking  the  Man,  Oberon  having  bid 
him  do  it  to  one  in  2.Ti  Athenian  Habit,  puts  it  on  Lyjander's  Eyes,  which 
makes  him  in  love  with  Helena,  and  ufe  Hermia  very  unkindly.  But 
Oberon  finding  the  Miftake,  charms  Demetrius  fo,  that  he  likewilc  loves 
Helena  ;  this  produces  a  Quarrel,  but  the  Rivals  are  hindred  from  fight- 
ing by  Tuck's  Artifice.  Then  the  Lovers  being  all  afleep,  and  reftor'd  to 
rights,  Oberon  puts  an  -  end  to  the  Charm  that  held  his  Queen  enamour'd 
of  a  Clown,  whole  Head  was  turn'd  into  that  of  an  Afs,  The  having  then 
given  Oberon  the  Boy  he  had  before  beg'd  in  vain.  They  being  fb-recon- 
cil'd,  appoint  to  dance  the  next  Night  in  Duke  Thefens's  Palace.  The 
Morning  being  come,  Thefeus,  Hippolita,  Eg£us,  See.  come  into  the  fame 
Wood  to  hunt,  and  find  the  four  Lovers  afleep  by  one  another.  They  be- 
ing waken'd  by  the  Horns,  and  avowing  their  Loves  to  ohe  another,  as 
they  fliou'd,  Demetrius  refigns  Hermia  to  Lyfander,  and  takes  his  former 
Love  Helena  ;  fo  being  marry'd,  all  at  the  fame  time,  with  Thefeus,  Bot^ 

tom^ 
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torn,  and  his  Companions,  prefent  a  ftrange  fort  of  a  Play  of  TyramuSy  and 
Thisbe  ;  which  ends  our  Play. 

Great  part  of  this  Play  depending  on  a  fort  of  Notion  of  Fairies  and 
their  Power,  it  falls  not  under  the  Confideration  of  others,  vvhofe  Adors 
are  all  Human.  Of  the  Nature  of  thefe  things  I  have  already  Ipoke  in  my 
Notes  on  the  Tempefl.  It  is  plain  from  the  Argument,  that  the  Fable  can 
never  bear  the  Teft  of  the  Rules.  The  time  is  by  Thefeus  in  the  firft 
Scenes  of  the  Play  fixt  to  at  leaft  four  Days,  in  theie  Words  : 

^^ow  fair  Hippolita,  our  nuptial  Hour  • 
^Draiz's  on  apace  ;  four  happy  Tiays  bring  in 
Another  Moon,  &c. 

The  new  Moon  being  the  time  for  their  Marriage.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  more  time  fpent  in  the  Adion  than  one  Day  and 
one  Night,  and  a  piece  of  a  Day,  and  part  of  one  Night. 

Tho  this  cannot  be  call'd  either  Tragedy,  or  Comedy,  as  wanting  the 
Fable  requir'd  to  either  ;  yet  it  contains  abundance  of  beautiful  Reflections, 
Delcriptions,  Similies,  and  Topics.  Much  of  it  is  in  Rhyme,  in  which  the 
Author  is  generally  very  fmooth,  and  flowing.  The  firft  Scene  of  the 
■Complaint  of  ALgaus  to  'Thefeus  is  very  pretty;  the  Obftinacy  of  a  peevifli 
old  Father,  who  will  diipofe  of  his  Daughter  without  regard  to  her  Incli- 
nations, is  well  exprefs'd ;  and  the  Manner  of  his  reprelenting  how  Lyfajtder 
had  robb'd  her  of  her  Afiedtions,  is  extremely  agreeable  to  that  Character. 

But  I  cannot  omit  Hermtas  Oath  to  meet  her  Lover  that  Night,  and  fly 
with  him  from  Athens. 

Her.  My  good  Ly lander,  ' 
/  fjL'ear  to  thee,  by  Cupid' firongejl  Bo'ju  ; 
By  his  beji  Arrow  with  the  golden  Head 
By  the  Simplicity  of  Venus'  'T>oves  ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  Souls ,  and  pro/per  s  Love  ; 
And  by  that  Fire,  which  burn'd  the  Carthage  ^een. 
When  the  falfe  Trojan  under  Sail  was  feen  ; 
By  all  the  Vows,  that  ever  Men  have  broke, 
{In  Number  more  than  ever  Woman  fpoke ;) 
In  that  fame  place  thou  haft  appointed  me. 
To  morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Tho  we  cannot  perhaps  trace  the  Antients  in  the  Thoughts  of  Shake- 
/pear,  yet  it  is  plain  from  thefe  Verfes,  and  levcral  others  about  his  Plays, 
that  Shake/pear  was  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of  Antiquity  very  well  : 
That  Ibme  of  the  Arrows  of  Cupid  are  pointed  with  Lead,  and  the  others 
with  Gold,  he  found  in  Ovid :  And  that  which  fpeaks  of  TUdo  he  has 

from 
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ftom'J^irgilhimklf ;  nor  do  I  know  of  anyTranflation  of  thofe  Poets  lb 
antient  as  S/jake/pear's  Time. 

Titania's  Defcription  of  the  Difbrder  of  the  Seafon,  on  account  of  the 
difJerence  betwixt  her  and  Oberony  is  very  fine. 

The  Similies  which  Lyfander  ules  to  exprels  or  rather  juftify  his  Falft 
hood,  are  very  fine. 

For,  as  a  Surfeit  of  the  fjueetejl  things 
The  deepefl  Loathing  to  a  Stomach  brings  ; 
Or  as  the  Herefies,  that  Men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  moji  of  thofe  they  did  deceive  $ 
So  thou,  my  Surfeit,  and  my  Heref^, 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  moJi  by  me. 

Titanium  Order  to  x}sit  Fairies  to  honour  her  Love,  being  what  Mr.tDry— 
den  has  often  inftanc'd  as  one  of  the  prettied  Flights  of  Fancy  in  Shaken  - 
Jpear^  I  muft  not  omit. 

Qu.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  Gentleman  ; 
Hop  in  his  Walks,  and  gambol  in  his  Eyes  \ 
Feed  him  with  Apricots,  and  ^Dewberries, 
With  purple  Grapes,  green  Figs  and  Mullberries  : . 
The  Honey-bags  Jleal  from  the  humble  Bees, 
And  for  Night-Tapers  crop  their  waxen  Thighs, . 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  Glow-worm^ s  Eyes  ; 
To  have  my  Love  to  bed,  and  to  arife  : 
And  pluck  the  Wings"  from  painted  Butter-flies, 
To  fan  the  Moon- Beams  from  his  fleeping  Eyes: 
Nod  to  him  Elves,  and  do  him  Curtejies. 

Tuck's  Similies  on  the  Scene  of  Bottom  and  his  Companions,  are  very  - 
apt.    Such  is  Demetrius's  Delcription  of  Helena's  Beauty,  when  he  wakes, 
after  charm'd  by  Oberon  ;  and  is  worthy  looking  on.    The  Refle<iiion  of 
Thefeus  on  the  Diverfion  offer'd  by  the  Clowns  is  juft. 

*For  never  any  thing 
Can  be  amifs,  when  Simplenefs  and  Duty  tender  it. 

His  Reflexions  on  Duty  and  RefpecSt  are  fine:  but  giving  an  Inftancc:; 
or  two  of  the  Topics,  we'll  pafs  to  the  next  Play. 

True  Love. 

The  Courfe  of  true  Love  never  did  run  finooth. 
But  either  it  was  different  in  Blood— 
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Or  elfe  mifgrafted  in  rejpe5f  of  Tears y 
Or  elfe  it  food  upon  the  Choice  of  Merit ; 
■  Or  if  there  were  a  Sympathy  in  Choice  ; 
JVar^  'Death,  or  Sicknefs  did  lay  Siege  to  ity 
Making  it  momentary,  as  a  Sound, 
S'-jvift  as  a  Shadow,  foort  as  any  Dream, 
Brief  as  the  LightJiing  in  a  collied  Night, 
That  in  a  Spleen  unfolds  both  Heaven  and  Earth  ; 
And  e'er  a  Man  has  Tower  to  fay^  Behold  / 
The  Jaws  of  Darknefs  do  devour  k  up. 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  Confufion  ! 

The  Simile  of  Lightning  is  a  perfecSt  Hypotypofis  ;  and  the  Epiphonema 
in  -  the  laft  Line,  concludes  the  Topic  beautifully. 

Love. 

Things  bafe  and  vile,  holding  no  ^lantity, 
hove  can  tranfpofe  to  Form  andDignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  Eyes,  but  with  the  Mind, 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 
■Nor  has  Love'j-  Mind  of  any  Judgment  Tafte  ; 
Wings,  and  no  Eyes,  Figure  unheedy  Hafte. 
And  therefore  is  Love  faid  to  be  a  Child, 
Becaufe  in  Choice  he  often  is  beguiled. 
As  waggijh  Boys  themfelves  in  Game  for fwear. 
So  the  Boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where. 

Whether  thefe  Refledlions  are  not  too  juft  for  one  in  Helena's  Condi- 
tion to  make,  I  leave  to  the  Judicious  ;  but  as  they  are  here  divefted  of 
all  Perfons,  they  are  admirable. 

Night. 

Dark  Night,  that  from  the  Eye  its  FunBion  takes. 
The  Ear  more  quick  of  Apprehenfion  makes  ; 
Wherein  it  does  impair  the  feeing  Senfe, 
It  pays  the  Hearing  double  Recompence, 

And  Tuck  makes  a  Defcription  of  the  Night,  which  the  Reader  may  add 
to  this. 


Lovers, 
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Lovas,  Poets,  and  Madmen,  fanciful. 

Lovers  and  Madmen  have  fuch  feething  Brains^ 

Such  Jh aping  Tt^hantajles,  that  apprehend  more^ 

Than  cold  Reafon  ever  comprehends. 

The  Lunatic,  the  Lover,  and  the  Toet, 

Are  of  Imagination  all  compact. 

One  fees  more  T^evils  than  vafi  Hell  can  hold. 

That  is  the  Madman.    The  Lover,  all  as  frantic^ 

Sees  HelenV  Beauty  in  a  Brow  of  iEgypt. 

The  Toefs  Eye,  in  a  fine  Frenzy  rowling, 

Doth  glance  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  from  Earth  to  Heaven  %. ; 

And  as  Imagination  bodies  forth  the  Form  of  thijtgs 

Unknown,  the  Toefs  Ten  turns  them  to  Shapes, 

And  gives  to  airy  nothing,  a  local  Habitation^ . 

And  a  Name. 

All  his  Fairies,  Goblins,  and  the  like,  are  of  this  kind,  which  he  dee- 
fcribes  here. 

Imagination. 

'Such  Tricks  has  flrong  Imagination, 
That  if  it  wou'd  but  apprehend  fome  Joy, 
It  comprehends  fbme  bringer  of  that  "Joy  ; 
Or  in  the  Night,  imagining  fbme  Fear^ 
How  eajy  is  a  Bufh  fuppos'd  a  Bear  ? 

The  Fairy  Queen  was  taken  from  this  Play  ;  but  whence  Shake fpear^- 
took  the  hint  of  it  I  know  not,  but  believe  it  to  be  his  own  Invention. 


The  Argument  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

ANtonio,  a  wealthy  and  a  generous  Merchant  of  Venice,  having  a  per-- 
"  fe<3:  Friendlhip  for  Bajfanio  a  young  Gentleman  of  fine  Accomplifh- 
ments  of  the  fame  City,  is  bound  for  him  to  one  Shylock  a  Jew  for 
three  thoufand  Ducats,  for  three  Months,  to  forfeit  on  miffing  his  Day  of 
Payment,  a  Pound  of  Flefh  where  the  Jew  wou'd  take  it  :  Bajfanio  having 
the  Money,  goes  to  Belmont  to  obtain  Tortia,  a  rich  and  beautiful  Lady, 
who  was  to  be  won  by  guefling  at  the  Casket  out  of  three  which  held  her 
Vol.  VII.  A  aa  Piaure ; 
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Pidure ;  to  which  end  divers  Princes  came  from  leveral  Parts  of  the 
World,  taking  an  Oath  not  to  reveal  which  Casket  they  chole,  if  they 
miis'd,  and  to  go  immediately  away  on  their  Mifcarriage  :  one  Casket  was 
of  Gold,  and  another  of  Silver,  and  a  third  of  Lead.  The  reft  mifled  by 
Show,  chofe  all  wrong ;  but  Bajfanio  choofmg  the  Lead,  won  the  Lady 
to  both  their  Satisfad:ion.  But  then  Salanio  with  Laretizo,  who  had  run 
away  with  Sbylock's  Daughter  and  marry'd  her,  and  made  her  a  Chrijtian, 
brings  the  News  of  Antonio's  Misfortune ;  that  his  Ships  are  all  caft  away, 
and  his  Bond  forfeited  to  the  Jew.  Bajfanio  having  inform'd  Tortia  of 
the  Diftrefs  of  his  Friend,  is  married  to  her,  and  his  Attendant  Gratiano  to 
her  Maid  Nerijfa ;  and  he  with  Salanio  fpeeds  away  to  Venice,  to  help 
Antonio.  The  Husbands  are  no  fooner  gone,  but  the  Wives,  leaving  the 
care  of  the  Houle  to  Lorenzo  and  JeJJica,  hafte  to  Venice  after  them  ; 
where  Tortia  in  the  Habit  of  an  Advocate,  or  Dodor  of  the  Civil  Law, 
hears  Antonio's  Cafe  ;  and  having  a  little  held  the  Jew  in  Suipence,  and 
hope  of  Succefs  to  his  cruel  Revenge,  and  he  having  refus'd  all-  Confidera- 
tions  in  Money,  gives  the  Caufe  to  Antonio,  and  will  not  only  not  let 
the  Jew  have  his  Principal,  but  proves,  that  he  has  forfeited  his  Life  and 
Goods,  which  he  is  oblig'd  to  give  his  Daughter  on  his  Death,  or  to  turn 
Chrijlian. 

The  Ignorance  that  Shake/pear  had  of  the  Greek  Urama  threw  him  on 
fiich  odd  Stories,  as  the  Novels  and  Romances  of  his  time  cou'd  afford ; 
and  which  were  fo  far  from  being  natural,  that  they  wanted  that  Probabi- 
lity, and  Verifimiiitude,  which  is  abfolutely  necefTaryto  all  the  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  Stage.  The  Plot  of  this  Play  is  of  that  Number.  But  the 
Errors  of  the  Fable,  and  the  Condud:,  are  too  vifible  to  need  Difcovery. 
This  Play  has  receiv'd  confiderable  Advantages  from  the  Pen  of  the  pre- 
lent  'Lord  Landfdown. 

The  Charader  of  the  Jew  is  very  well  diftinguilh'd  by  Avarice,  Ma- 
lice, implacable  Revenge,  ^c.  But  the  Incidents  that  neceffarily  fhew 
thefe  Qualities  are  lb  very  romantic,  lb  vaftly  out  of  Nature,  that  our 
Reafon,  our  Underftanding  is  every  where  lliock'd  ;  which  abates  extremely 
of  the  Pleafure  the  Pen  of  Shake fpear  might  give  us.  This  is  vifible  in 
his  Speech  to  the  T)oge  ;  for  notwithftanding  that  Diftindion  of  Charader, 
which  is  beautiful  and  other  wife  pleafes  you,  the  Incredibility  of  fuch  a  Dif 
courfe  to  fuch  a  Prince,  and  before  iiich  a  Court  of  Judicature,  has  fo  little 
of  Nature  in  it,  that  it  is  impofTible  to  efcape  the  Ceniure  of  a  Man  of  com- 
mon  Senle. 

The  Character  of  Tortia  is  not  every  where  very  well  kept,  that  is,  the 
Manners  are  not  always  agreeable  or  convenient  to  her  Sex  and  Quality  ; 
particularly,  where  flie  icarce  preferves  her  Modefty  in  the  Expre/Tion. 

The  Scene  betwixt  Shylock  and  Tubal  in  the  third  Adt,  is  artfully  ma- 
naged ;  and  the  Temper  of  the  Jew  excellently  diicover'd,  in  its  various 
Turns  upon  the  different  News,  of  which  Tubal  gives  him  an  Account. 

This 
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This  Play,  as  well  as  moll  of  the  reft,  gives  Inftances  that  Shakefj^ear 
was  perfedly  well  acquainted  with  the  fabulous  Stories  of  the  old  Poets  ; 
which  is  to  me  a  Confirmation,  that  he  underftood  the  antient  Latin 
Authors,  whence  only  he  could  leara  them. 

Tho  there  are  a  great  many  Beauties  in  what  our  modern  Gentlemen 
call  the  Writing  in  this  Play,  yet  it  is  almoft  every  where  calm,  and 
touches  not  the  Soul  ;  there  are  no  finewy  Paffions,  which  ought  every, 
where  to  Jfhine  in  a  ferious  Dramatic  Performance,  iuch  as  moft  of  this  is. 

Tou  have  too  much  RefpeB  upon  the  Worlds 
They  Ipfe  it^  that  do  buy  it  with  much  Care. 

Of  Mediocrity. 

Nere.  And  yet  for  ought  I  fee,  they  are  as  fick,  that  furfeit  with  too  - 
much,  as  they  that  Jiarve  with  nothing  ;  therefore  it  is  no  fmalL  Happi- 
nefs  to  be  feated  in  the  Mean  :  Superfluity  comes  fooner  by  white  Hairs, . 
but  Competency  Lives  longer. 

EafTer  to  advife  than  do. 

For.  If  to  do  were  as  eajy,  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  Chappels 
had  been  Churches,  and  poor  Mens  Cottages,  Princes  Talaces.  It  is  a 
good  Divine  that  follows  his  own  InflruBions.  I  can  eafier  teach  twenty 
what  is  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my  own 
teaching.  The  Brain  may  devife  Laws  for  the  Blood ;  but  a  hot  Temper 
leaps  o'er  a  cold  Decree.  Such  a  Hare  is  Madnefs,  the  Touth,  to  skip 
over  the  Mejhes  of  good  Counfel,  the  Cripple. 

That  we  are  more  eager  in  the  Purfuit  of  what  we  have  not,  than  the 
Prefervation  of  what  we  have  pofTefs'd,  take  his  own  words :  O  !  ten 
times  fafter  Venus'  Tidgeons  flie^  8cc.  -In  Tortia's  Speech,  when  Bajfanio 
is  going  to  make  his  Choice,  there  are  feveral  beautiful  Similies. 

Againft  Appearance,  for  near  forty  Lines  together.  He  is  generally  ex- 
cellent in  his  Choice  of  Epithets  of  a  ftrong,  proper,  and  natural  Significa- 
tion, and  fuch  as  denote  the  Quality  of  the  thing  wonderfully  ;  as  here^ — 

For.  How  all  the  other  'Baffions  fleet  to  Air  ! 

As  doubtful  Thoughts,  and  rajh-embrac'd  Dejpair, 
And  JImddring  Fear,  and  green-ey'd  Jealoujy,  &c. 

Baffanio's  Defcription  of  Tortids  Pidnre,  when  he  choofes  the  Leadehi 
Casket,  is  very  fine.    There  are  likewife  in  that  or  the  next  Page  two  fine. 

Similies  ;  the  firft  begins  thus  Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a 

Trize :  And  the  other  thus  As  after  fome  Oration  fairly  Jpoke,  ^c. 

A  a  a  2  An:  ! 
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An  AfTedation  in  Words,  beginning  thus — Oh  !  dear  T^ifiretioiu,  how 
his  Words  are  fitted ,  &c. 

Mercy. 

Por.  The  ^alify  of  Mercy  is  not  ftraitCd  \ 
It  dropfeth  as  the  gentle  Rain  from  Heaven  y 
^pon  the  7lace  beneath.    It  is  twice  blefs'd  ^ 
It  blejfes  him  that  gives ^  and  him  that  takes. 

On  the  Power  of  Muftck. 

The  Reafon  is,  your  Spirits  are  attentive. 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  Herd,  &c. 

The  Expreffion  is  very  fine  on  the  Moonlhine  Night  Yhis  Night, 

methinks,  is  but  the  'T>ay-light  fick,  8cc. 


The  Argument  of  Jls  you  like  it. 

"pRederick,  the  Duke  of  fbme  part  of  France,  is  depos'd,  and  baniih'd 
■*  by  his  younger  Brother,  and  retir'd  to  the  Foreft  of  Arden  ;  many 
People  of  Fafliion  following  him  thither,  out  of  love  to  him,  and  hatred  of 
the  Ufurper  :  he  retains  Rofalinda,  his  Brother's  Daughter,  to  gratify  his 
own  Daughter  Calia,  who  doated  on  her  with  a  very  peculiar  Love  and 
Affedion  ;  but  being  afterwards  jealous  of  her  Popularity,  baniflies  her 
likewife.  But  his  own  Daughter  flies  with  her,  Rofalinda  being  in  Man's 
Clothes,  under  the  Name  of  Ganymede  ;  and  Calia  in  Woman's,  under  the 
Name  of  Aliena.  Hither  likewile  comes  Orlando,  the  youngeft  Son  of 
Sir  Rowland T^ubois^  fled  from  his  elder  Brother's  Cruelty,  and  the  Ufijrper's 
Hate.  He  wreftling  before  the  Duke,  kills  his  Wreftler  Charles,  and 
wounds  the  Heart  of  Rofalinda,  as  fhe  did  his.  But  meeting  in  the  Foreft, 
he  makes  love  to  her  as  Rofalinda^  tho  in  appearance  a  Lad  ;  which  Ha- 
bit betray'd  Thabe  a  Shepherdefs,  to  fall  lil<ewife  in  love  with  her  as  a 
Man,  whom  fhe  ufes  fcurvily  to  make  her  pity  Silvius  the  Swain,  that 
is  in  love  with  her.  Orlando's  Brother  Oliver,  being  forc'd  to  fly  from 
the  Rage  of  the  Ufurper,  becauie  his  Brother  had  made  his  Efcape,  is  deli- 
ver'd  from  a  Lionels  by  the  Valour  of  Orlando,  whole  Life  he  had  before 
ib  bafely  fought :  but  being  thus  reconcil'd,  falls  in  love  with  Capita,  and 
fhe  with  him.  So  the  Marriage  being  refolv'd  on,  Rofalinda,  or  rather 
Ganymede^  promifes  Orlando  that  he  lhall  have  his  true  Rofalinda  the 

next 
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next  day,  and  ^habe  that  fhe  will  have  her,  on  condition  that  if  Ihe 
refiiie  him,  ihe  fhali  marry  Silvius.  Having  perform'd  all  this,  and  the 
banilh'd  Duke  having  given  her  to  Orlando,  Jaques,  Orlando's  and  Oliver's 
Brother,  brings  News  that  the  Ufiirper  coming  with  Forces  againfl  them, 
was  on  the  way  converted  and  gone  into  a  Monaftery,  leaving  the  Duke- 
dom ^ain  to  his  Brother, 

This  Story  has  nothing  Dramatic  in  it,  yet  Shake f^ear  has  made  as  good 
ule  of  it  as  pofTible. 

The  Scene  betwixt  Orlando  and  his  Brother  Oliver^  in  the  opening  of 
the  Play,  is  well  manag'd  ;  difcovering  Ibmething  that  goes  before  in  the 
Quarrel  between  them  :  and  Oliver's  Management  of  the  provoking  Charles 
the  Wreftler  againft  Orlando,  is  artful  and  natural. 

Martial  has  this  Diftick  

^em  recitas  mens  eft.  Oh  !  Fidentine  !  Ltbelhts  ; 
Sed  maid  dum  recitas  incipt  ejfe  tuns. 

I  will  not  lay  that  Shakejpear  took  the  following  Thought  from  this, 

but  it  is  plainly  the  lame  :  Orlando  lays  to  Jaques  1  pray  thee  marr 

no  more  of  my  Verfes  by  reading  them  ill-favour'dly.  The  old  Duke's 
Speech  preferring  that  Solitude  to  the  World,  is  full  of  moral  Refledtions : 
Now  my  Co-mates,  and  Brothers  in  Exile ^  Sec.  The  third  Scene  of  the 
iecond  Ad:  betwixt  Orlando  and  Adam,  moving  by  the  Gratitude  of  the 
old  Servant,  is  that  fine  Speech  of  Jaques,  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Rowe 
in  Shakejf  ear's  Life.  His  Pleafantry  as  to  the  different  Motion  of  l  ime,  is 
worthy  remarking :  And  Rofalindds  Character  of  a  Man  in  love,  is  very 
pretty. 

On  the  feveral  forts  of  Melancholy. 

Jaques.  /  have  neither  the  Scholars  Melancholy,  which  is  Emulation  ; 
nor  the  Muficians,  which  is  fantaftical ;  nor  the  Courtiers,  which  is- 
proud  ;  nor  the  Soldiers,  which  is  ambitions  ;  nor  the  Lawyers,  which  is 
political ;  nor  the  Ladies,  which  is  nice  ;  nor  the  Lovers,  which  is  all 
thefe. 

Love. 

Rof.  No,  that  fame  wicked  Baftard  of  Venus,  that  was  begot  of 
Thought,  conceived  of  Spleen,  and  born  of  .Madnefs,  that  blind  rafcally 
Boy,  that  abufes  every  one's  Eyes,  becaufe  his  own  are  out ;  let  him  be 
judge  how  deep  1  am  in  love. 

A 
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A  Courtier.  I 

' — '--'He  has  Jbeen  a  Courtier  he  Jwears,  ^ 
Clown.  If  any  Man  donbt  that^  let  him  fut  me  to  the  'PurgatioHy^—' 
'I  have  trod  a  Meajitre  ;  1  have  flatted d  a  Lady  ;  /  have  been  po- 
litic with  my  Friend,  Jmooth  with  my  Ejiemy ;  /  have  undone  three  Tay- 
lors ;  /  have  had  four  Quarrels ^  and  had  like  to  have  fought  one. 


The  Argument  of  The  Taming  the  Shrew. 

A Gentleman  of  T^adua  has  two  Daughters,  Catherine  the  Elder,  and 
Biancha  the  Younger.  The  Elder  is  lb  known  a  Shrew,  that  no 
body  wou'd  make  love  to  her  in  order  to  Matrimony  ;  while  Biancha  had 
many,  that  addrefs'd  to  her  for  that  end.  But  the  Father  declared  he 
wou'd  not  difpole  of  the  youngeft  till  the  eldeft  was  msury'd  :  which 
made  all  the  Pretenders  deipair,  till  Tetrucio  of  Verona  ventur'd  upon  the 
Match,  woos  her  madly,  marries  her  quickly,  and  treats  her  intolerably, 
till  he  broke  her  Stubbornefs  fo,  that  Ihe  was  the  moft  obedient  of  the 
three  Wives  then  there,  viz.  her  Sifter,  who  was  married  to  Lucentio, 
and  a  Widow  who  juft  marry'd  Hortenfio,  a  Suiter  of  BianchcCs,  till  his 
Difguft  at  her  liftning  to  Lucentioy  who  appear'd  only  to  be  a  School- 
malter. 

This  Play  is  indeed  Dramatic,  for  it  is  all  A<fHon,  and  there  is  little 
room  left  for  Refle(5tions  and  fine  Topics.  Tho  it  be  far  from  regular  as 
to  Time  and  Place,  yet  it  is  perfectly  fb  in  the  Ad:ion  ;  and  fbme  of  the 
Irregularities  of  Time  might  eafily  have  been  prevented  In  a  matter  of 
twelve  Lines  there  is  plainly  fiippos'd  at  leaft  twelve,  if  not  twenty  four 
Hours  to  have  pafs'd ;  there  is  fcarce  indeed  a  Line  for  an  Hour.  The 
Diflich  of  Ovid,  which  Lucent io  conftrues  in  a  pleafant  way,  is  a  frefh 
Proof  that  Shakefpear  was  well  acquainted  with  Ovid ;  and  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  Value  for  that  Poet,  is  plain  from  what  Tranio  fays  in  the  firfl 
Scene  : 

Let'^s  be  m  Stoicks^  nor  no  Stocks  I  pray^ 

Or  fo  devote  to  AriflotleV  Checks, 

As  Ovid  be  an  Out-cafi  quite  objured,  &c. 

• 

The  Reader,  by  regarding  this  whole  Speech  of  Tranio,  will  find  that 
Shake f^ear  was  far  from  being  that /^//d^r^w^/^j  in  Literature,  as  fbme  wou'd 
unaccountably  make  him. 

Grumio^s 
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Grumio's  Account  of  Tetrucioi's  Journey  with  his  Bride,  is  very  en- 
tertaining. 

The  Mind,  not  the  Habit,  valuable. 

For  'tis  the  Mind  that  makes  the  Body  rich. 
And  as  the  Sun  breaks  thro  the  darkeji  Clouds ^ 
So  Honour  ^eereth  in  the  meaneji  Habit. 
JVhaty  is  the  Jay  more  precious  than  the  Lark, 
Becauje  his  Feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  Adder  better  than  the  Eele, 
Becauje  the  fainted  Skin  contents  the  Eye  ?  &c. 

Catherine's  Harangue  to  her  Sifter  and  the  Widow,  on  the  Duty  of 
Wives  to  their  Husbands,  if  the  Ladies  wou'd  read  it  with  a  httle  Regard, 
might  be  of  mighty  lafe  in  this  Age. 

The  Story  of  the  Tinker,  by  which  this  Comedy  is  introduced,  may 
be  found  in  Goularfs  Hijioires  Admirables,  and  in  ^otttus  Heuterus  Rerum 
Burdicarum.  The  Comedy  it  felf  is  his  own  Invention,  as  far  as  we  can 
difcover,  and  fo  good,  that  tho  it  has  been  aiter'd  by  Mr.  Lacy,  yet  I 
do  not  think  it  much  improv'd.  That  Comedian  committed  an  odd  Blunder 
in  laying  the  Scene  in  England,  and  adding  Sawney  the  Scot,  and  yet  re- 
taining all  the  other  Names  that  were  purely  Italian.  The  additional 
Trial  of  Skill  on  their  Return  to  her  Father,  is  well  contriv'd. 


The  Argument  of  AlPs  uoell  that  ends  well. 

JJElena^  Daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbonne,  a  famous  Phyfician  in  France^ 
*  is  bred  up  by  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Rou/illon,  as  her  own  :  She 
falls  in  love  with  Bertram  the  young  Count,  who  being  fent  to  Court, 
her  PaiTion  for  him  is  dtlcovered  by  the  Dutchels,  and  Ihe  encourag'd  in  her 
Attempt  to  cure  the  King  of  a  Fiftula,  when  all  the  Doctors  had  given 
him  over.  She  therefore  arrives  at  Court,  and  after  much  Importunity 
cures  the  King ;  and  in  right  of  his  Promife,  choofes  Count  Bertram  for 
her  Husband :  but  he  difdaining  her  for  a  Wife,  is  compell'd  for  fear  of 
the  King  to  marry  her  ;  but  then  he  orders  her  immediately  to  return  to 
his  Mother,  afTuring  her  that  he  wou'd  follow  her.  But  on  the  contrary, 
he  fteals  away  privately  with  Terolles,  a  Braggadocio  that  milled  his 
Youth,  and  goes  to  the  Wars  in  Tufcany,  fending  a  Letter  to  his  Wife  by 
a  Friend,  of  this  Import,  That  Ihe  Ihou'd  never  call  him  Husband,  till 
Ae  cou'd  get  the  Ring  from  his  Finger,  and  Hiow  him  a  Child  begotten 
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by  him  on  her  Body,  and  that  till  he  had  no  Wife  he  cou'd  have  nothing 
in  France.  Upon  this  Helena  goes  away  privately  in  a  Pilgrim's  Habit, 
and  comes  to  Florence,  meets  with  a  Widow,  whofe  Daughter  'Diana 
Connt  Bertram  endeavours  to  debauch.  Helena  dilcovering  her  felf  to 
them,  prevails  with  the  Daughter  to  get  the  Ring  on  his  Finger,  in  confi. 
deration  of  her  furrendring  her  Maiden-head  to  him,  and  that  fhe  fhou'd 
liipply  her  Place  in  bed  at  Night.  After  this  Piece  of  Cunning,  and  News 
that  Helena  was  dead,  Count  Bertram  returns  to  France ;  Helena,  the 
Widow  and  the  Daughter  follow  him :  and  having  prov'd  all  this  before 
the  King,  the  Count  receives  his  Wife  into  Favour,  and  the  King  forgives 
all  that  is  paft. 

The  Irregularity  of  the  Plot  is  vifible  enough,  when  we  are  in  one 
Part  of  a  Scene  in  France,  in  another  in  Italy,  Sec.  The  Story  it  felf 
is  out  of  a  PofTibility  almoft,  at  leaft  fo  far  out  of  the  way  of  Cuftom  and 
Experience,  that  it  can't  be  call'd  natural.  The  Character  of  Terolles  is 
taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Rowe  very  juftly  for  its  Excellence,  being,  I  think, 
preferable  to  all  in  that  kind,  except  his  own  Falftajf.  He  has  indeed 
drawn  variety  of  Cowards  ^  Nym,  Bardolph,  '^Piftol,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
Cheeck,  8cc. 

This  Play  is  not  deftitute  however  of  fine  Refledions,  and  inftrudive 
Sentences  :  the  Speech  of  the  Counteis  to  her  Son,  on  his  leaving  her  to 
go  to  Court,  is  very  good : 

 Be  thou  bleji,  Bertram,  and  fucceed  thy  Father 

In  Manners  as  in  Shape ;  thy  Blood  and  Virtue 
Contend  for  Empire  in  thee. 

Nor  can  I  omit  Marianas  Advice  to  the  Widow's  Daughter. 

Well.,  Diana,  take  heed  of  the  French  Earl: 
The  Honour  of  a  Maid  is  in  her  Name, 
And  no  Legacy  is  fo  rich  as  Honefty. 

And  a  little  after,  thus  Beware  of  them^  Diana,  their  'Promifes, 

Enticements,  Oaths,  dec. 

Life  is  chequer'd. 

1  L.  The  Web  of  our  Life  is  of  mingled  Tarn,  good  and  ill  together  : 
our  Virtues  wou^d  be  proud,  if  our  Faults  whipt  them  not  ;  and  our 
Crimes  wou'd  dejpair,  if  they  were  not  cherijh'd  by  our  Virtues. 


A 
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A  Braggadocio. 
■PFho  knows  himfelf  a  Braggart^ 


Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pafs. 
That  every  Braggart  jhall  be  found  an  Afs. 

The  Plot  of  this  Play  is  taken  from  Boccace's  Novels.    Day.  3 .  Nov.  g. 


The  Argument  of  Twelf  Nighty  or  what  you  will, 

» • 

f\RJino,  Duke  of  IlJyria^  is  in  love  with  Olivia,  a  Lady  of  great  Beauty, 
^  Quality  and  Fortune,  but  in  vain.  Viola  and  SebaJiianT'^'ms  are  cad 
away  at  Sea,  but  each  by  the  other  thought  to  be  drown'd ;  Viola  being 
clothed  in  one  of  her  Brother's  Suits,  under  the  Name  of  Cafario,  is  admit- 
ted to  be  Page  to  the  Duke,  with  whom  ihe  is  fecretly  in  love,  but  by  him 
oblig'd  to  go  between  him  and  his  Miftrefs ;  by  which  Olivia,  who  cou'd 
not  hear  of  any  fiich  Motion  from  the  Duke,  falls  in  love  with  the  Page. 
Sebajiian  in  the  mean  while  coming  to  the  fame  City,  and  being  taken 
for  C^Jario,  beats  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Agtie-Cheeck,  and  by 
the  fame  Miftake  is  marry'd  to  Olivia  :  the  Duke  and  Cxfario  coming  to 
Olivia  to  prefs  his  Fortune  the  lad  time,  he  threatens  Cafarids  Life,  flie 
owns  her  Marriage,  and  calls  him  Husband  ;  which  being  refented  by  the 
Duke,  is  deny'd  by  the  Page,  till  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheeck  comes  in  to 
complain  of  Sebajiian,  who  following,  proves  lb  like  that  they  cou'd  not 
be  diftinguifli'd ;  fb  they  being  difcover'd  to  be  Brother  and  Sifter,  the 
Duke  marries  Viola  ;  and  that  ends  the  Play. 

There  is  a  fort  of  under-Plot  of  Sir  Toby's  bubbling  Sir  Andrew,  in 
hopes  of  his  having  Olivia,  of  their  impofmg  on  Olivia's  Steward  MalvoliOy 
as  if  his  Lady  was  in  love  with  him,  and  the  Quarrel  promoted  betwixt 
Cafario  and  Sir  Andrew ;  which  yet  are  fo  interwove,  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  is  not  neceffary  to  the  main  Plot,  but  that  Epifode  of 
the  Steward.  This,  as  well  as  fome  others  of  his  Comedies,  has  fome 
Confufion  about  the  chief  Perfon  ;  for  fometimes  Orfino  is  Duke  or  So- 
vereign of  the  Country,  at  other  times  he  is  Count  Orfino^  and  Olivia 

fpcaks  of  him  as  of  an  Equal,  a  private  Man,  not  a  Prince  thus  flie 

fays  to  Ctefario,  toward  near  the  end  of  the  Play ;  Take  thy  Fortunes 
up,  and  that  thou  know'Ji  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art  as  great  as  that 
thou  fear'Ji. 

Malvolto,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew,  are  three  Charaders  truly  comical, 
that  is,  ridiculous. 

Vol.  Vn.  Bbb  Love 
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Love. 

Duke.  O  !  S fir  It  of  Love,  how  quick  and  frejh  art  thou  ! 
That  notw  'tthjland'tng  thy  Capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  Sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  Validity  and  Twitch  foe\r. 
But  falls  into  Abatement,  and  low  Trice, 
Ev'n  in  a  Minute  ;  fo  full  of  Shapes  is  Fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantaftical. 

What  the  Duke  lays  in  the  next  Page  is  very  fine,  and  the  natural  Ef- 
it€L  of  Love  and  Dehre.    The  Thought  is  extremely  pathetic, 

Duke.  Oh She  that  has  a  Heart  of  that  fine  Frame, 
To  pay  a  'Debt  of  Love  but  to  a  Brother, 
How  will  Jhe  love,  when  the  rich  golden  Shaft 
■  Has  kill'd  the  Flock  of  all  Affeciions  elfe 
That  live  in  her  ?    When  Liver,  Brain  and  Heart, 
Thefe  Sovereign  Thrones,  are  all  fiippiyd,  and  fill  d 
{Her  fjueet  'FerfeBions)  by  one  fe If- fame  King  ? 

The  Captain's  Defcription  of  Sebajiiajz*s  coming  afhoar  is  fine,  and  if 
compar'd  with  that  before  of  Ferdinand"^  Efcape,  defcrib'd  in  the  Tempeft, 
wou'd  Ihow  the  Fertihty  of  the  Author  in  his  Variety  on  the  fame  Subject ; 

 /  know  your  Brother,  mofl  provident  in  Feril,  &c.    There  are  ftve- 

ral  fine  Lines  and  Thoughts  in  the  Scene  betwixt  Olivia  and  Viola. 
Nor  muft  we  omit  the  Duke's  Advice  to  Viola,  that  a  Man  ihou'd  marry 
one  younger  than  himfelf 

Olivia's  Declaration  of  Love  to  Viola  is  very  fine  and  pathetic  :  Ctefario, 
by  the  Rofes  of  the  Spring,  &c.  There  is  in  the  Likenefs  of  the  Brother 
and  Sifter,  a  Hint  taken  from  the  Memechimi  and  Amphitryo  of  Flautus, 
as  well  as  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 


The  Argument  of  The  Winters  Tale, 

pOlyxenes,  King  of  Bohemia,  having  made  a  Vifit  to  Leontes,  King  of 
-*    Sicily ;  Leontes  being  jealous  that  he  had  corrupted  his  Wife,  em- 
ploys Camillo  to  poilbn  him ;  but  he  honeftly  informs  Folyxenes  of  the 
matter,  and  flies  away  with  him  and  his  Train.    On  which  Leontes  con- 
fines her  to  Prilbn,  and  caufes  her  Daughter,  of  which  fhe  is  deliver'd  in 

the 
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the  Goal,  to  be  carry'd  and  expos'd  by  Antigonus,  and  ihe  try'd  for  her 
Life  ;  but  Ihe  is  clear'd  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo:  And  the  King  not  giving 
ear  to  the  Oracle,  his  Son  and  Heir  immediately  dies,  and  His  Queen  is 
likewife  left  for  dead  of  Grief;  he  being  (truck  with  this,  is  extremely  pe- 
nitent. Ant'tgomts  is  caft  on  the  Coafl:  of  Bohemia,  and  there  expcfing 
the  Child  with  a  Fardel  full  of  Proof  for  her  after  Difcovery,  he  is  de- 
vour'd  by  a  Bear,  the  Ship  caft  away,  and  the  Child  taken  up  by  a  Shep- 
herd, and  bred  up  as  his  own.  But  at  about  fixteen  Years  old,  Florizely 
the  King's  Son,  flying  his  Hawk  o'er  her  Father's  Ground,  fees  and  falls  in 
love  with  her,  vows  Marriage ;  but  being  by  his  Father  difcover'd,  he 
flies  with  his  Wife  to  Sicily,  by  the  Advice  of  Camillo,  and  in  the  Ship 
the  Shepherd  and  his  Son  ;  Tolixenes  goes  after  him  with  Camillo,  and 
comes  fo  near  him,  that  he  has  no  Time  to  marry  ;  but  the  Shepherd  be- 
ing taken,  ihe  is  found  to  be  the  Daughter  of  Leant es,  expos'd  by  Anti- 
gonus,  and  is  fo  marry'd  to  Florizel ;  and  her  Mother  being  found  to  be 
alive,  the  Play,  or  Hiftory,  ends  happily. 

This  Story  needs  no  Critick,  its  Errors  are  vifible  enough.  Shake/pear 
himfelf  was  lenfible  of  this  Grofluels  of  making  the  Play  above  fixteen 
Years  ;  and  therefore  brings  in  Time  as  a  Chorus  to  the  fourth  Adt,  to 
excufe  the  Abfurdity  ;  to  which  I  refer  you.  Volixenes  on  Art  and  Nature 
I  muft  tranfcribe,  becaufe  it  fliews  Shakejpear's  Notion,  contrary  to  that 
of  our  Anti-Artijls,  fuppos'd  Art,  and  Nature  confiftent. 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  faid. 

There  is  an  Art,  which  in  their  Tidenejs  jhares 

With  great  creating  Nature. 
Polix.  Say  there  be : 

Tet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  Mean, 

But  Nature  makes  that  Mean  :  fo  over  that  Art, 

{IV hie h  you  fay  adds  to  Nature)  is  an  Art 

That  Nature  makes.    Ton  fee  {Jweet  Maid!)  we  marry 

A  gentler  Cyon  to  the  wildeft  Stock, 

And  make  conceive  a  Bark  of  bafer  kind 

By  Bud  of  nobler  Race.    This  is  an  Art, 

Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather  ;  bu^ 

The  Art  it  felf  is  Nature. 

Which  laft  Line  holds  perfedly  true  of  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

The  Narration  of  the  Difcovery  in  the  laft  Ad,  is  not  only  entertain- 
ing  but  moving,  and  he  leems  accidentally  to  have  hit  on  fomething  like 
the  Antients,  whofe  Cataftrophes  were  generally  in  Narration  :  And  'tis  a 
Proof  that  if  our  Poets  had  the  Genius  of  Shake fpear,  the  Ihocking  Re- 
prefentations  of  the  Stage  might  eafily,  and  with  Beauty,  be  thrown  into 

B  b  b  2  Narration, 
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Narration,  and  fo  leave  room  for  the  Poet  to  llievv  his  Eloquence,  and 

his  Imagery. 

This  Tale  is  taken  from  an  old  Story-Book  of  T>oraftus  and  Faunia  ; 
whence  I  fuppofe  the  Abliirdities  are  copyed,  and  the  moiking  Bohemia  of 
an  Inland,  a  maritime  Country. 


I Come  now  to  the  hiftorical  Plays  of  Shake fpear ;  which,  with  Sub- 
miflion  to  the  Writer  of  his  Life,  cannot  be  placed  under  Tragedy^ 
becaufe  they  contain  no  Tragic  Imitation.  They  are  Draughts  of  the  Lives 
of  Princes  brought  into  dialogue ;  and  in  regard  of  their  mixture  of  fe- 
rious  and  comical  Charaders,  may  be  compared  to  the  Greek  Pieces,  that 
were  wrote  before  Mfihyliis  and  Sophocles  had  reformed  the  Stage  of 
Athens  ;  or  the  rambling  unartful  Pieces  firft  reprefented  in  Rome,  after 
the  calling  in  of  the  Etrurian  Players,  nay,  after  the  Time  of  LiviusAn- 
dronicus.  In  their  Extent  they  may  be  compar'd  to  the  Thefetds,  the 
Heracletds,  written  by  fome  Greek  Poets,  and  reflected  on  hyArifiotle  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  for  imagining  that  the  Unity  of  the  Hero,  made  the  Unity 
of  the  Adion. 

Thefe  Inftances  from  this  polite  Nation  will  be  a  very  good  Plea  for 
this  Error  of  Shake/pear,  who  Hv'd  when  the  Stage  was  not  regarded  by 
the  State  as  it  was  in  Athens.  For  had  a  Reformation  then  begun,  he 
wou'd  doubtlels  have  done  as  Monfieur  Corneilla  did  upon  the  fludying 
the  Art  of  the  St^e  ;  by  which,  the  Plays  w^hich  he  wrote  afterwards,  ex- 
ccll'd  thole  he  wrote  without  any  Knowledge  of  that  Art. 

I  iliall  only  add  here,  that  fmce  thefe  Plays  are  Hiftories,  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  Fable  or  Defign  in  them.  I  fhall  not  therefore  give  the 
Plot,  but  refer  the  Reader  to  thofe  Hiftorians,  where  he  may  find  the 
Stories  at  large,  and  by  them  judge  how  near  Shake/pear  has  kept  to  the 
Charadier  Hiftory  has  given  us  of  them.  He  begins  with  King  John^ 
whofe  Hiftory  you  will  find  not  only  in  the  common  Engl'ijh  Chronicles, 
but  alfo  in  Mr.  Daniel,  in  Mr.  Tyrel,  and  Mr.  Echard ;  efpecially  in 
Mr.  Tyrel  in  all  its  Extent  and  Particularities.  But  it  mufl  be  remark'd, 
that  he  begins  not  the  Hiftory  with  the  Birth  of  Y^m^John,  or  the  Manner 
of  his  obtaining  the  Crown  ;  but  with  the  Breach  betwixt  him  and  France., 
on  the  behalf  of  Ai^thnr  the  Son  of  Geoffry  Tlantagenet,  the  true  Heir. 

I  had  fbme  Thoughts  of  placing  an  Abitradt  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings 
before  each  of  his  hiftory  Plays  ;  but  confidering  farther,  I  found  that 
ro  make  it  of  any  ufe,  they  wou'd  take  up  much  more  room  than  I  cou'd 
by  any  means  allow  ;  and  the  Princes  being  all  Englijh,  I  find  it  might 
Teem  a  little  fuperfluous  ;  fmce  that  is  what  every  Gentleman  that  is  ca- 
pable of  reading  this  Poet,  is  very  well  acquainted  with. 

As 
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As  for  the  Charaders  of  this  Hiftory,  I  think  there  are  none  of  any 
Figure  but  the  Bajlard  and  Conjiance  ;  they  indeed  engage  your  Attentionr 
when  ever  they  enter.  There  is  Boldnefs,  Courage,  Self  AfTurance,  Haugh- 
tinefs,  and  Fidehty,  in  whatever  he  fays,  or  does.  But  here  is  the  Mif- 
fortune  of  all  the  Charaders  of  Plays  of  this  Nature,  that  they  are  direded 
to  no  end,  and  therefore  are  of  little  ufe  ;  for  the  Manners  cannot  be  ne- 
cefTary,  and  by  confequence  muft  lofe  more  than  half  their  Beauty.  The* 
Violence,  Grief,  Rage,  and  Motherly  Love  and  Defpair  of  Conjiance,  pro- 
duce not  one  Incident,  and  are  of  no  manner  of  ufe  ;  whereas  if  there 
had  been  a  juft  Defign,  a  tragic  Imitation  of  fome  one  grave  Acftion  of  jufl: 
Extent,  both  thefe  Charaders  being  form'd  by  the  Poet,  muft  have  had 
their  Manners  direded  to  that  certain  End,  and  the  Produdion  of  thele 
Incidents,  which  muft  beget  that  End. 

There  are  too  many  good  Lines  in  this  Play  for  me  to  take  notice  or* 
point  to  them  all. 

On  new  Titles. 

For  new  made  Honour  doth  fqrget  Mens  Names,  &c,  . 

The  Defcription  which  Chajlillion  makes  of  the  Englijl?  Army,  thac 
comes  with  King  John,  is  very  good,  and  a  handlbme  Compliment  of  a 

Patriot  to  his  Country.    You  will  find  it  beginning  thus  His  Marches 

are  expedient  to  this  Town,  &c.  But  I  muft  not  omit  King  John's  firft 

Speech  to  the  i^r^'/^r^  King,  fmce  it  was  lb  lately  and  fo  happily  apply 'd' 
to  the  prefent  Z/^"X7J•,  on  the  breaking  off  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague. 

K.  John.  T^eace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  Teace  permit 
Our  jujl  and  lineal  Entrance  to  our  own  ; 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  'Peace  afcend  to  Heaven  : 
Whilfi  we,  God's  wrathful  Agent  do  corre^ 
Their  proud  Contempt,  that  beats  his  Peace  to  Heaven. 

The  Scolding  betwixt  Elianar  ^.YidtConfance,  is  quite  out  of  Charader  ; 
and  indeed  'tis  a  difficult  matter  to  reprefent  a  Quarrel  betwixt  two  Wo- 
men, without  falling  into  fomething  indecent  for  their  Degree  tofpeak,  as 
moft  of  what  is  faid  in'this  Scene  is.  For  whatever  the  Ladies  of  Stocks- 
Market  might  do,  ^eens  and  Princejfes  can  never  be  ftppos'd  to  talk 
to  one  another  at  that  rate.  The  Account  which  the  French  and  Eng- 
liJJ?  Heralds  give  of  the  Battle  to  the  Town  Arigiers,  is  very  well 
worded;  and  it  had  been  better  we  had  heard  more  of  the  Barries,  and 
feen  lefs  of  thofe  ridiculous  Reprefentations.  The  Citizens  Propolal  of  the 
Lady  Blanch,  &c.  to  the  King's,  contains  many  Lines  worth  reading  and 
remarking,  from  this  Line  : 


•If  lujiy  Love  jhou'd  go  in  ^eji  of  Beauty,  8cc. 
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There  is  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  lecond  Adt  loft  of  this  Piece,  it 
containing  only  two  Pages,  which  are  lb  well  adorn'd  with  the  well 
drawn  PafTion  of  Conjiance,  that  we  are  obhg'd  to  Fortune  that  it  is  not 
loft  with  the  reft.  Her  Paflion  in  the  firft  Scene  of  the  third  KGc  is  like- 
wile  juft  and  mafterly,  and  well  worthy  our  perufing  with  Care. 

The  Topic  of  Intereft  or  Advantage  is  well  handled  in  Falconbridge^s 
Speech,  beginning  thus : 

 Rounded  in  the  Ear^ 

With  that  fame  Tur^ofe<h anger y  that  Jly  Devil,  &c. 

Whatever  Tandulph  might  really  have  urg'd  to  make  a  Breach  betwixt 
the  Kings,  what  Shakefpear  makes  him  Ipeak  is  pcrfedlly  the  natural  Re- 
fult  of  the  Notions  and  biggotted  Opinions  of  thole  Times.  The  Paftion 
of  Conjiance  in  the  third  Scene  of  the  third  A^t,  is  extremely  touching  ; 
among  the  reft  this  one  Line  is  admirable. 

He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  Son. 

The  pleading  of  Prince  Arthur  with  Hubert,  is  very  natural  and  moving^ 
allowing  for  two  or  three  playing  on  Words,  which  feems  not  lb  proper 
for  that  place.  See  Scene  I.  Adt  IV.  Hubert's  Defcription  of  the  Peoples 
Confiifion  on  the  Prodigies,  is  very  well. 

Old  Men  and  Beldames  in  the  Streets  do  pro^hejy  on  it. 

And  King  Johns  Anger  with  Hubert  in  the  next  Page,  is  well  drawn,  as 
the  King's  Madnefs  is.  The  hearty  Englijhman  appears  lb  well  in  the  laft 
Speech  of  the  Play,  that  I  muft  point  it  out  for  ibme  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  this  Age  to  ftudy. 


Remarks  on  the  Life  ani  Death  jof  Richard  II. 

VHakeJpear  has  drawn  Richard's  Charader  according  to  the  beft  Accounts 
*^  of  Hiftory  ;  that  is,  infolenr,  proud,  and  thoughtlefs  in  Profperity, 
and  full  of  the  Notion,  that  he  cou'd  not  any  way  forfeit  his  Crown  be- 
ing the  Lord's  Anointed  ;  the  common  Flattery  by  which  Kings  are  per- 
verted into  Tyrants.  But  then  he  is  poor,  low,  dejedted,  delpairing  on 
the  appearance  of  Danger ;  in  Diftrefs  always  diffembling  Compliance  in 
all  things,  but  never  lincere  in  Performance  when  the  Danger  is  over. 
There  are,  indeed,  feveral  things  that  look  fomething  whimfical  and  ex- 
travagant, 
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rravi^ant,  which  yet  are  agreeable  to  what  Hiftory  has  faid  of  his  Adions 
and  Temper,  in  which  our  Poet  has  ever  obferv'd  the  L  'tkenefs. 

The  Topicks  are  not  many  in  this  Piece,  but  there  are  feveral  Speeches, 
which  are  worth  remarking,  as  that  part  of  BuUinbrook's  Speech  which. 
addrefTes  to  his  Father,  and  Mowbray^  on  his  Baniftiment. 

The  Impotence  of  mortal  Power. 

Gaunt.  But  tiot  a  Minute  {Ktn^  that  thou  can* ft  gi  ve  : 
Shorten  my  Days  thou  canft  with  fudden  Sorrow, 
And  pluck  Nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  Morrow. 
Thou  canft  help  Time  to  furrow  me  with  Age, 
But  ft  op  no  JV r  inkle  in  this  '[Pilgrimage. 
Thy  Word  is  current  with  him  for  my  "Death, 
But  dead,  thy  Kingdom  cannot  buy  my  Breatht. 

His  Speech  in  the  fame  Page  is  pathetic  : 

Things  fjueet  to  tafte,  &c.- 
Richard'^  Account  of  Bullinbrook's  cajoling  the  Mob  :■ 

 How  he  did  feem  to  dive  into  their  Hearts,  8cc: 

Gaunt's  Speeches  to  Tork  and  the  King,  before  he  dies,  are  very  moral 
and  good.    And  from  Tork's  Speech,  we  find  that  Italy  was  then,  or  at 
leaft  in  the  Poet's  Time,  as  much  in  vogue  with  our  Engliflo  Gallants  as 
France  has  been  fince  for  Faftoions,  &c.    And  indeed  Harry  Stephens,  a; 
French-yizn,  who  liv'd  much  about  Shakejpear's  Time,  by  this  Complaint, 
That  the  more  a  French-Man  was  Romaniz'd,  or  Italianiz'd,  the  fooner  he 
floould  be  promoted  by  the  Great  Men,  as  having  beftow'd  his  Time  well, 
and  as  being  a  Man  ft  for  Employment.    Gaunfs  Praife  of  England  is  • 
noble,  and  worthy  fb  great  ^Genius  and  fb  great  a  Poet.    He  thought 
the  Name  of  a  Trueborn  Engliftoman  was  fo  far  from  contempt,  like  fome. 
of  our  modern  Scriblers,  that  he  makes  Bullinbrook  comfort  himfelf  in 
his  Banifhment  with  the  Thought  of  being  lb.    Torks  Speeches  to  tha 
King  on  his  feizing  Gaunfs  Eflate,  are  dramatic  enough. 

Gn  Hope. 

/  will  defpair,  and  he  at  Enmity 

With  couzening  Hope,  he  is  a  Flatterer,  8cc. 


Richard'tr. 
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Richard's  Speeches,  Ad:  3.  Scene  2.  have  in  them  fome  few  Lines  very- 
good  ;  and  in  many  of  his  Speeches  you  will  find  fomething  of  Paflion 
that  is  not  amils.  What  the  Gardener  lays  is  not  only  very  poetical,  but 
fhows  that  Shake/pear  was  well  acquainted  with  that  Art,  and  perfect  in 
the  Terms.  But  the  finefl  thing  in  this  Play  is  the  Defcription  that  the 
Duke  of  Turk  makes  of  Biill'mbrooks  and  Richard's,  Entry  into  London: 

 Then,  as  I  faid,  The  Duke  great  BuUinbrook, 

Mounted  upon  a  Ijot  and  fiery  Steed,  &c. 

This  is  worthy  our  Poets  Study,  that  they  may  learn  how  to  make 
beautiful  Delcriptions  of  what  is  fitter  to  employ  their  Eloquence  in  Narra- 
tions, than  to  be  expos'd  to  the  Eye.  The  Scene  between  BuUinbrook^ 
Tork,  Aumerle,  and  the  Dutchefs,  is  well  ;  but  it  leems  a  little  too  forc'd 
in  Tor k  to  be  fo  earneft  to  have  his  only  Son  and  Heir  hang'd,  when  the 
King  himfelf  feems  willing  to  pardon  him.  The  Speech  of  the  Dutchefs 
.is  very  well,  beginning  thus  : 

■    '  »T' leads  he  in  earnejl  ?  look  upon  his  Face,  &c. 

The  want  of  a  regular  Defign  brings  in  abundance  of  unneceflary  Cha- 
radiers,  of  no  manner  of  Ufe  and  Beauty,  as  the  Groom  in  the  fifth  A<51 
of  this  Play. 

There  are  fome  moral  Reflexions  in  Richard's  Speech  in  Prifon.  The 
fame  Chronicles  and  Hiftories  quoted  to  the  former,  will  furnifh  this  King's 
Life. 


Remarks  on  the  firft  and  feconcl  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

'Hj^  H  O  the  Humour  of  Faljiaff  be  what  is  moft  valuable  in  both  thefe 
Parts,  yet  that  is  far  more  excellent  in  the  firfl:,  for  Sir  John  is 
not  near  fo  diverting  in  the  fecond  Part.    Hotfpiir  is  the  next  in  Good- 
nefs,  but  what  wou'd  have  fliewed  much  more  had  it  been  in  a  regular 
Tragedy,  where  the  Manners  had  not  only  been  neceflary,  but  productive 
of  Incidents  noble  and  charming.    Glendour  is  fine  for  Comedy.    As  for 
the  Speeches,  Reflexions,  ^c.  \  fliall  point  out  the  befl.    Hotfipur's  De- 
icription  of  the  finical  Courtier  is  very  good  ;  and  moft  of  the  pafllonate 
Speeches  of  Hotfpnr,  except  that  ridiculous  Rant  of  leaping  up  to  the 
Moon,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  ^c.  which  is  ablblute  Mad- 
nels.    Faljiaff's  Speeches,  when  he  perfbnares  the  King,  are  very  pleafanr. 
WorJlerXoHotfpur  contains  fome  very  judicious  Reflcdions ;  and  lb  there 

are 
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are  fome  very  politic  in  the  Speech  of  King  Henry  to  his  Sons,  and  in  all 
the  Scene  betwixt  them.  Sir  R.  Vernon's  Speech  is  very  pretty.  Faljiaff's 
Account  of  his  Men  is  very  pleafont.  What  I  have  to  add  on  this  firfl; 
Part  is  only  as  to  the  Charadter  of  Faljfaff,  in  which  I  think  my  (elf  ob- 
lig'd  to  juftify  him  in  his  Choice.  Speaking  of  this  Charader,  the  Author 
of  his  Life  tells  us,  That  he  once  call'd  him  Sir  John  OldcaJIle,  but  was 
oblig'd  to  alter  that  Name,  Ibme  of  the  Family  being  then  alive — Bra  I 
don't  know  (lays  our  Author)  'ijjhether  the  Author  may  not  have  b:en  fome- 
rzhat  to  blame  in  his  fecond  Choice ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  Sir  John 
Falftaff^  'who  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  Lieutenant-General,  was 
a  Name  of  dijiinguijh'd  Merit  in  the  JVars  of  France,  in  Henry  V.  and 
Henry  Vlth's  Times.  But  to  iliew  that  Shakcfpear  is  not  in  the  leafl  to 
blame  in  this  Particular,  we  muft  confider,  that  tho  Hiftory  makes  this 
Sir  John  Falftajf  a  Man  of  Figure  in  the  Army,  and  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter ;  yet  that  it  is  fo  far  from  making  him  a  Man  of  Merit  there,  that 
his  Cowardice  loft  the  Battle,  and  betray'd  the  brave  Talbot,  as  Shake fpcar 
himfelf  gives  account  to  the  King  in  Ad  5.  Scene  i.  Parti,  He7iryVl. 
And  fiich  a  Cowardice  ought  to  ftigmatize  any  Charader  to  all  Pofterity, 
to  deter  Men  from  the  like.  So  that  in  this  poetic  Juftice,  I  think  Shake- 
Jjpear  lb  far  from  Blame,  that  he  merits  Applaufe. 

The  fecond  Part  begins  with  a  Speech  of  Rumour,  defcribing  his  own 
Nature  from  Experience  and  Fad.  Virgil  in  the  fourth  Book  of  his  ^neis, 
and  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphofis,  have  deicrib'd  the  fame  under  the  Name 
of  Fame.  The  Reader  therefore  may  compare  the  two  Latin  Bards  with 
our  Englijh.  The  Rage  of  Northumberland  on  the  Death  of  Hotfpur  ia 
fome  of  the  laft  Lines,  is  very  well 

On  Glory  built  on  the  Multitude. 

j^n  Habitation  giddy  and  un fire 

Has  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  Hart. 

Oh  !  thou  fond  Many. 

On  the  reftlefs  Cares  of  Kings,  and  Slee^. 

How  many  thoufands  of  my  pooreft  SubjeBs 

Are  at  this  Hour  afleep  ?  Oh  !  Sleep  !  Oh  gentle  Sleep  / 

Nature's  foft  Nurfe  !  how  have  I  frighted  thee  ? 

IVeJtmorland's  Speech  to  the  Arch-bifhop  of  Tork,  and  the  Rebels  onr 
Rebellion,  is  very  good.  Falftajf Defence  of  drinking  is  pleafant.  King 
Henry's  Advice  to  Clarence  is  worth  obferving. 
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On  Fortune. 

Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  Hands  full  7 
But  write  her  fair  Words  fill  in  fguleft  Letters^  8cc. . 

On  a  Crown:. 

Oh  !  foliflo'd  Perturbation  !  golden  Care  ! 

Thou  keeff  the  Torts  of  Slumber  ofeti  wide,  (^c.-. 

On  Gold. 

For  this  the  foolijh  over-careful  Fathers 
Have  broke  their  Sleeps  with  Thought. 

The  Scene  betwixt  King  Henry  and  his  Son  the  Piince,  to  the  end  of 
fourth  Adl,  is  worth  reading  ;  as  is  the  Chief  Juftice's  Speech,  in  the 
lecond  Scene  of  the  fifth  A<5t. 

For  thefe  two  Plays  conliilt  the  fame  Englijh  Hiftories,  which  are  al- 
ready quoted. 


The  Life  of  Henry  V. 

THE.  Prologue  to  this  Play  is  as  remarkable  as  any  thing  mShake^ 
fpear,  and  is  a  Proof  that  he  was  extremely  lenfible  of  the  Abfiir- 
dity,  which  then  poiTefs'd  the  Stage,  in  bringing  in  whole  Kingdoms,  and 
Lives,  and  various  Ad;ions,  in  one  Piece  ;  for  he  apologizes  for  it,  and 
defires  the  Audience  to  perluade  their  Imaginations  to  help  him  out,  and 
promiies  a  Chorus  to  hdp  their  Imagination. 

For  ^tis  your  Thoughts  (fays  he)  that  now  muf  deck  our  Kings, , 
Carry  them  Ijere  and  there,  jumping  o'er  Times 
Turjiing  the  Accomplijhments  of  many  years 
Into  an  Hour-Glafs  :  for  the  which  fupply 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  Hiflary. 

He  here,  and  in  the  foregoing  Lines,  exprelTes  how  prepoflerous  it 
feem'd  to  hinT  and  unnatiaral,  to  huddle  lb  many  Ad:ions,  lo  many  Places, 
and  lb  many  Years  into  one  Play,  one  Stage,  and  two  Hours.  So  that 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  wou'd  have  given  us  far  more  noble 
Plays,  if  he  had  had  the  good  Fortune  to  have  feen  but  any  one  regular  Per- 
formance of  this  Nature.  The  Beauty  of  Order  wou'd  have  ftruck.  him  im- 
mediately, 
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mediately,  and  at  once  have  made  him  more  corre<5t,  and  more  excellent ; 
and  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  he  wou'd  have  been  the  Sophocles  of 
England,  as  he  is  now  but  little  more  than  the  Thefpis^  or  at  mod  the 
jE/chj'Ius.  Tho  Tragedy  in  Greece  was  founded  on  Religion,  and  came 
early  under  the  Care  of  the  Magiftrate ;  yet  by  what  I  can  difcover,  the 
Stage  was  as  rude  as  ours,  till  Aifchyliis  gave  it  Majefty.  But  in  England 
it  had  no  fiich  advantageous  Foundation,  nor  any  fiich  nourifliing  Influence  ; 
yet  Shakejpear  by  his  own  Genius  brought  it  lb  far,  as  to  leave  it  fome 
Beauties,  which  have  never  fince  been  equall'd. 

The  Charadter  of  Henry  V.  given  by  the  Bifliop  of  Canterbury,  is  very 
noble.  His  Difcourfe  of  the  Saliqne  Law,  is  a  Proof,  that  Shake/pear  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Hiftory  of  modern  Times,  and  that  very  Con- 
troverfy  ;  which  was  an  Argument  of  his  Application  to  reading,  and  will 
not  let  me  think,  that  having  fome  Foundation  of  Latin,  he  Ihou'd  totally 
negle(5t  that. 

Obedience  and  Order. 

Therefore  doth  Heaven  divide 

The  State  of  Man  in  divers  Functions,  &c. 

The  fine  Defcription  of  the  State  of  the  Bees  is  worth  a  careful  Obfer- 
vation  in  this  fame  Speech.  The  King's  Anfwer  to  the  French  Ambaffa- 
dors,  on  the  T)auphine's  Prefent,  is  not  only  fine,  but  fliews  that  Shake- 
Jpear  underflood  Tennis  very  well,  and  was  perfed:  in  the  Terms  of  the 
Art.  The  Chorus  is  forc'd  to  come  in  to  fill  up  the  Gap  of  Time,  and 
help  the  Imagination  of  the  Audience  with  a  Narration  of  what  is  not 
reprefented.  In  this  Chorus  are  a  few  Lines  of  good  Moral  to  the  Eng- 
lijh,  and  therefore  I  tranfcribe  them. 

O  /  England  :  Model  to  thy  inward  Greatnefsy 
Like  little  Body  '■juith  a  mighty  Heart : 
What  might ji  thou  do,  that  Honour  ivou'd  thee  do, 
JVere  all  thy  Children  kind  and  natural? 

King  Henry  Vth's  Speech  to  Scroop,  &c.  from  this  Line,  is  very  fine. 

Oh  f  how  haji  thou  with  Jealoujy  infected 
The  Sweet ne/s  of  Affiance  

The  latter  end  of  the  Conflable  of  France's  Speech,  and  part  of  the 
French  King's,  is  worth  perufing,  as  giving  a  noble  Charad:er  of  two 
Englijh  Kings ;  and  Exeter's  Anfwer  to  the  French  in  the  next  Page, 
Ihevvs  the  Spirit  of  an  Englijh  Nobleman.    The  Chorus  is  neceffitated  to 
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come  in  again,  to  tell  all  that  mufl:  be  fuppos'd  to  connedt  the  Reprefen- 
tation  before  to  that  which  follows.  King  Henry's  Encouragement  of  his 
Men  contains  a  great  many  fine  Lines.  Another  Chorus  begins  the  third 
A(5t,  to  help  out  the  Lamenefs  of  the  Reprefentation  ;  and  I  wonder  when 
Shakejpear  was  fenfible  of  the  Abfurdity  of  the  bringing  a  Battle  on  the 
Stage,  he  Ihou'd  in  Ibme  raeafure  do  it  notwithftanding. 

Where  O I  {for  Ttty)  we  Jljall  much  d'tfgrace 
fVith  four  or  five  moji  vile  and  ragged  Foils 
{Right  ill-dijpos'd  in  Brwsjl  ridiculous^ 
The  Name  of  Agin-Court,  ^c. 

A  King  but  a  Man. 

 7  think  the  King  is  but  a  Man,  as  I  am.    The  Violet  /me Us  to 

him  as  it  does  to  me,  icc.  Tho  the  Difcourles  of  the  King  to  IVil- 

Hams,  See.  are  very  good,  and  full  of  Realbn  and  Morality,  yet  contain 
they  nothing  Dramatic,  and  are  indeed  ^fitter  for  a  Philolbpher,  than  a 
King. 

On  a  King  and  Greatnefs. 

Dj'on  the  King,  &c. 
Ob  !  hard  Condition,  tuuin^born  with  Greatnefs 
Subje^  to  the  Breath  of  every  Fool. 

Of  Ceremony. 

And  what  art  thou^  thou  Idol  Ceremony  ?  ^c. 

See  Grandfree's  Defcription  of  the  low  Condition  of  the  Englijh  ArmyJ 
What  I  have  already  laid  of  Shake/pear's  being  fenfible  of  the  Defed  of 

thefe  hiftorical  Reprefentations,  is  confirm'd  plainly  in  the  Chorus  of  the 

filth  Ad. 

/  humbly  fray  them  to  admit  th^  excufe 
Of  Time,  of  Numbers,  and  due  Courfe  of  things^ 
JVhich  cannot  in  their  huge  and  frofer  Life 
Be  here  frefented. 

He  ftiows  how  fenfible  he  is  of  this  in  the  iliort  Chorus  that  ends  this 
Play,  faying,  '  .  ^ 


Thus 
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Thus  far  iz'ith  rough,  and  all-unable  Ten, 
Our  bending  Author  hath  purfued  the  Story, 
In  little  Room  conjining  mighty  Men  ; 
Mangling  by  Starts  the  full  Courfe  of  their  Glory. 

And  indeed  all  that  can  be  done  in  thefe  Cafes,  is  only  a  CoIIedion  of 
lb  many  Themes  of  different  Snbjcds :  As  in  Burgundy'^  Speech,  the  De- 
fcription  of  Teace^  and  its  Advantages. 

The  Charad;er  of is  extremely  comical,  and  yet  fb  very  hap- 
pily touch'd,  that  at  the  lame  time  when  he  makes  us  laugh,  he  makes  us 
value  his  Charad:er.  The  Scene  of  Love  betwixt  Henry  V.  and  Catherine y 
is  extravagantly  filly  and  unnatural ;  for  why  he  iliou'd  not  allow  her  to 
Ipeak  in  Englijh.^  as  well  as  all  the  other  French  I  cannot  imagine,  fmce 
it  adds  no  Beauty,  but  gives  a  patch'd  and  pye-bald  Dialogue  of  no  Beauty 
or  Force. 


The  firft  and  fecond  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 

TH  E  Scene  betwixt  Talbot  and  the  Countels  of  Auvergne  contains 
fomething  pretty  enough.  In  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefier  he  has  per- 
fed:ly  drawn  a  haughty  proud  Church-Man,  that  prefers  his  own  Ambition 
to  all  things  divine  and  human  ;  and  in  the  King,  a  weak  tho  pious 
Prince  And  indeed  all  the  Parts  ihew  the  Confufion  of  a  Government  un- 
der liich  a  Prince  The  Speech  of  the  'Pucelk  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy , 
is  very  fine  and  artful,  lalhofs  Perluafion  of  his  Son  to  leave  the  Field, 
and  fecure  in  himlelf  the  Hopes  of  the  Family,  and  his  Refufal  to  leave 
his  Father,  is  very  pathetic.  The  Scene  between  Suffolk  and  Queen  Mar- 
garet is  full  of  natural  Pallion,  and  contains  many  fine  Lines.  The  Prailc 
of  England^  in  the  Lord  Safs  Speech  to  Jack  Cadcy  is  good. 

On  War. 

— -^Oh  !  War  !  thou  Son  of  Helly 

Whom  angry  Heavens  do  make  their  Minijler,  dec. 

The  frequent  and  calm  Debates  in  Council,  in  many  of  thefe  hiftorical 
Pieces,  have  nothing  dramatic  in  them,  as  in  the  firft  Part  of  Henry  VL 
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Remarks  on  the  third  Part  of  Henry  VI. 

AL  L  the  Scene  between  Henry,  Tork,  and  the  Teers,  is  fliocking, 
and  unworthy  the  Chara6ler  of  Noblemen  and  So'dicry,  to  iniult  a 
"Prince  when  in  their  Power  ;  and  tho  we  allow  fiich  a  thing  might  have 
been  done  in  Fad:,  yet  that  is  not  lufficient  to  bring  it  on  the  Stage, 
where  Verifimilirude  prevails  ;  whereas  Truth,  that  is,  Matter  of  Fad,  is 
foraetimes  flir  from  Probability,  that  a  Man  wou'd  Icarce  think  it  pof- 
fible.  Tork's  PafHon  is  juft.  Richard's  Simile,  where  he  compares  his 
Father's  •fighting  to  a  Lion  in  a  Herd  of  Neat,  is  very  good.  There  are 
feveral  Lines  of  Clifford's  Speech  very  good.  All  thefe  Skirmiflies  and  Bat- 
tles are  ridiculous  on  the  Stage,  as  Shakejpear  himlelf  has  laid  in  his 
Chorus  before  quoted  ;  and  yet  he  has  fcarce  a  Play  without  a  great  deal 
of  Drums,  and  Trumpets,  ^c.  Hovve'er  I  think  four  or  five  Battles  in  this 
Play  too  much.  In  one  he  has  takeii  occafion  Co  introduce  King  i/^'z/ry  VL 
bemoaning  the  Mifery  of  Civil  War,  and  what  he  fays  on  this  head  is 
very  well  ;  and  the  Son  bringing  in  his  Father,  whom  he  had  kill'd  in 
tx\t  Battle;  not  knowing  him,  and  the  Father  his  Son,  gives  him  greater 
occafion  65  moralizing.  The  lame  Fault  of  infulting  the  Vanquifh'd  aad 
even  the  Slain;  is  repeated. 

The  Mob. 

'Look,  as  I  blo'oD  this  Feather  from  my  Face^ 
And  as  the  Air  blo'-Ji's  it  to  me  again, 

'The  long  Soliloquy  of  Richard  in  the  third  Adt,  is  highly  unnatural ; 
for  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  juftly  has  obferv'd,  they  ought  to  be  few 
^nd  fliort.    Nor  wou'd  this,  which  is  lb  frequent  in  our  Poet,  be  borne 
from  the  befl  Hand,  that  cou'd  now  ariie  :  but  there  is  always  by  the 
Many  a  bigotted  deference  paid  to  our  PredecelTors  ;  and  Years  add  Au- 
thority to  a  Name.    Our  young  Poets  Ihou'd  never  imitate  our  Shake/pear 
in  this  :  for  tho  a  Man  may  be  fuppos'd  to  fpeak  a  few  Words  to  him- 
fclf  in  the  Vehemence  of  a  Paflion,  as  it  does  happen  in  Nature,  of  which 
the  Drama  is  in  all  its  Parts  an  Imitation ;  yet  to  have  near  fourfcore 
Lines  of  calm  Refledlions,  nay  Narr-atious  to  my  felf^   by  which  the 
Hearer  ihou'd  difcover  my  Thoughts  and  my  Perlbn,  as  here,  and  before 
when  Henry  VL  is  difcover 'd  and  taken,  is  unpardonable,  becaufe  againfl 
Nature,  and  by  coniequence  not  at  all  according  to  Art.    There  are  fe- 
veral  good  Lines  in  this  Speech  of  Richard,  but  ill  brought  in.    The  In- 
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fiances  which  Shake fpear  makes  him  give  of  Nejior,  Ulyjfes,  and  Sinouy 
are  a  Proof  ftill  of  his  Knowledge  at  leaft  in  Ov  'id,  and  Ibme  other  of  the 
Latin  Clajjics.  The  ill  Omens  given  by  Heiiry  VI.  of  Richard^s  Death, 
are  poetical  enough. 


Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  III, 

and  Henry  VIII. 

TH  E  firfl  of  thefe  Plays  begins  with  a  long  Soliloquy  of  Richard's, 
of  forty  or  fifty  Lines,  to  let  the  Audience  know  what  Contrivances 
he  had  made  for  the  Deftrudlion  of  Clarence,  and  what  a  Villain  he  in* 
tended  to  be.  But  Richard  as  he  is  here  drawn,  is  not  a  fit  Charader  for' 
the  Stage,  being  ihocking  in  all  he  does  ;  and  we  think  (notwithflanding^ 
the  huddling  fo  much  time  into  two  Hours)  that  Providence  is  too  flow 
and  too  mild  in  his  Puniihment.  The  Antients  have  indeed  introduc'd  an 
Atretis  and  Thjejies,  a  Medea,  &c.  but  the  Cruelties  committed  by  them 
have  been  the  Hidden  EfFe(Sts  of  Anger  and  Revenge :  but  Richard  is  a  calm 
Villain,  and  does  his  Murders  deliberately,  wadin^*  thro  a  Sea  of  his  neareft 
Relations  Blood  to  theCrovva. 

The  fecond  Scene,  betwixt  the  Lady  j4nne  and  Richard,  is  admirably 
written  :  and  tho  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with  her  in  her  yielding  to  the 
Murderer  of  her  Husband,  and  Father-in-law  ;  yet  we  allow  that  the  Poet 
has  made  her  fpeak  all  that  the  Subjed  and  Occafion  wou'd  allow.  Cla- 
rence's Dream  is  poetical  and  natural. 

Confcience. 

2  Vif.  7  will  not  meddle  with  it,  it  makes  a  Man  a  Coward,  &c.. 
Edward's,  Speech  is  pathetic  enough.  And  the  Qiieen's  Paffion  on  King^ 
Edward" s  Death  is  juft  and  natural. 

On  the  momentary  Grace  and  Favour  of  Men* 

Ch  .'  momentary  Grace  of  mortal  Men  ! 

Which  we  more  hunt  for,  than  the  Grace  of  God,  8cc. 

Buckingham's  Account  of  his  negotiating  with  the  Citizens  is  well 
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On  Words  in  Grief. 

.  JVindy  Attorneys  to  their  Clients  Woes  ; 
Airjy  Succeeders  of  intejline  Joys,  dec. 

■  Againft  Confcience. 

For  Confcience  is  a  Word  that  Cowards  nje, 
Levis' d  at  Jirft  to  keep  the  Strong  in  awe. 

The  Prologue  to  Henry  VIII.  ihows  that  Shake fpear  thought  more  juftly 
of  the  Stage  than  he  perform'd  ;  perhaps  in  mere  compliance  with  what 
then  pleas'd  the  Audience,  never  confidering  that  his  Authority  wou'd  have 
refin'd  their  Taftes.    After  having  told  us,  that  this  Play  wou'd  move  Pity, 
.  contaia'd  Truth,  and  was  not  deltitute  of  Show  ;  he  goes  on. 

Only  they 

"  That  come  here  to  hear  a  merry^  bawdy  ^lay^ 
A  Noife  of  Targets  ;  or  to  fie  a  Fellow 
In  a  long  motley  Coat  guarded  with  yellow^ 
Will  be  deceived  :  For,  gentle  Hearers,  know 
To  rank  our  chofin  Truths  with  Juch  a  jhow 
As  Fool  and  Fight  is,  befides  forfeiting 
Our  own  Brains,  and  the  Opinion  that  we  bring. 
That  makes  that  only  true  we  now  intend. 
Will  leave  us  never  an  Underftanding  Friend. 

And  indeed  the  Managers  of  our  Stage  have  been  all  along  afraid  of  re- 
forming the  Stage,  left  they  fhould  run  any  hazard  of  a  bad  Audience,  by 
giving  them  Ibmething  more  noble,  than  they  had  known.    And  this  has 
iiipported  Barbariim  and  Bawdy  fo  long,  where  Airt  and  true  Wit  ihould 
vjefide. 

On  Fafliions. 

^—'New  Cuftoms, 
Tho  they  be  never  fi  ridiculous. 
Nay  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed,  8cc. 

What  Lovel  fays  will  hold  good  of  the  Ladies  of  our  Times : 

,-—m  A  French  Song,  and  a  Fiddle,  has  no  Fellow. 


Now 
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Now  indeed  Italian  has  got  the  ftart  of  the  Monjieur,  but  much  of  the 
fame  Excellence.  Shakefpear  in  all  probability  wrote  this  Play  to  compli- 
ment Queen  Elizabeth  ;  at  lead  'tis  plain  that  he  has  taken  every  Oppor- 
tunity of  the  Story  to  infert  her  Prailes  :  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having 
brought  Ann  Bulkn  news  of  her  being  made  Marchionefs  of  Tembroke^ 
fays, 

I  have  ferns' d  her  well. 
Beauty  and  Honour  tn  her  are  fo  mingled^ 
That  they  have  caught  the  King  :  And  who  knows  yetr 
But  from  this  Lady  may  proceed  a  Gem^ 
To  lighten  all  this  IJle  ! 

The  fame  is  again  hinted,  which  is  compleated  by  the  Prophecy  of 
Archbilhop  Cranmer,  which  concludes  the  Play.  To  which  he  there  adds 
a  praife  of  James  the  firft,  as  the  Effed:  and  Reward  of  her  Merits. 

Queen  Catherine's  Speeches  are  good,  for  they  are  the  natural  reliilc 
of  the  Manners  and  Sentiments ;  as  all  that  llie  fays  to  Campeius  and 
IVolfey  in  the  third  Ad:  is  very  pathetic,  and  agreeable  to  a  Lady  of  her 
Spirit  in  her  Condition.  Norfolk's  Defcription  of  the  Cardinal's  diicom- 
pofiire  is  good.  The  Scene  betwixt  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  IV olfey,  is  dra- 
matic, and  that  which  follows  betwixt  Cromwel  and  IVolfey  very  moving. 

The  State  of  Man. 

This  is  the  State  of  Man  :  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  Leaves  of  Hopes  ;  to  morrow  bloffbms. 
And  wears  his  blujhing  Honours  thick  upon  him. 
The  third  day  comes  a  Frofi,  a  killing  Frojt  ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  Man,  full  furely 
His  Greatnefs  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  Root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  doy  Scc. 

Ambition. 

Cromwel,  /  charge  thee,  fling  away  Ambition , 
By  that  Sin  fell  the  Angels :  how  can  Man  then. 
The  Image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 

The  two  different  Charaders  of  IVolfey,  by  Queen  Catherine,  and  Grif 
fith,  are  worth  perufing. 

This  concludes  th^Engli/h  hiftorical  Plays :  tho  the  reft  are  indeed  little 
better,  yet  they  generally  are  within  a  narrower  Compafs  of  Time,  and  take 
in  fewer  Adions.  Tho  when  they  exceed  the  Unities,  I  fee  oo  Reaibn 
Vol.  VII.  Ddd  why 
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why  they  may  not  as  well,  and  with  as  good  Reafon,  ftretch  the  Time  to 
five  thoufand  Years,  and  the  Adions  to  all  the  Nations  and  People  of  the 
Univerfe :  and  as  there  has  been  a  Puppet-Show  of  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  lb  there  may  be  a  Play  cali'd  the  Hiftory  of  the  World. 


Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespear. 
The  Argument  of  Troths  and  CreJJida. 

n~^R  O  T  having  been  long  befieg'd,  Achilles  is  by  Tolyxena  kept  from 
the  Field,  for  he  was  in  love  with  her.  Anterior  is  taken  Prifoner, 
and  in  exchange  for  him,  CreJJida  Daughter  to  Chakhas^  is  given  to 
Diomede  by  the  Trojans.  Troths,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  and  firft 
poffefs'd  of  her  by  the  Care  of  Tandarus  her  Uncle,  parts  with  her  not 
without  the  utmoft  Reludance,  they  having  vow'd  Conftancy  to  each  other. 
He5for  being  to  fight  Ajax  during  the  Truce,  Troiliis  goes  with  him ;  and 
after  the  Fight  gets  Ulyjfes  to  go  privately  with  him  to  the  Tent  of  Chal- 
chas,  where  he  dilcovers  her  Falfhood  to  him,  and  Love  to  Diomede.  The 
Truce  ending,  the  Battle  is  renew'd  ;  and  IPatroclus  being  kill'd,  Achilles 
comes  out  and  kills  He 61  or :  and  Troilus  and  Diomede  both  fighting  after 
in  vain,  the  Play  ends  with  the  Death  of  HeBor  by  Achilles,  and  his 
Myrmidons. 

This  Play  is  alter'd  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  tho  clear'd  of  fome  Errors,  is 
far  from  a  Play,  even  according  to  the  Rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  T>ryden 
before  this  very  Play,  as  he  indeed  confefTes ;  but  to  alter  a  Play  and 
leave  the  fundamental  Errors  of  Plot  and  Manners,  is  a  very  whimfical 
Undertaking.  Shakejpear  is  to  be  excus'd  in  his  falfifying  the  Character 
of  Achilles,  making  him  and  Ajax  perfed  Idiots,  tho  fometimes  Achilles 
talks  like  a  nice  Reafbner,  as  with  Ulyjjes ;  fb  making  the  Manners  unequal 
as  well  as  unlike  :  I  fay.  Shake fpear  is  excufable  in  this,  becaufe  he  fol- 
low'd  Lollius,  or  rather  Chaucer's  Tranflation  of  him.  But  Mr.  Dryden, 
who  bad  Homer  to  guide  him  right  in  this  particular,  is  unpardonable. 
Thus  Achilles  is  made  to  abfent  himfelf  from  the  Field  for  the  fake  of 
Tolyxena :  Whereas  the  receiv'd  Story  is,  that  it  was  upon  the  Quarrel 
betwixt  Agamemnon  and  him  for  taking  away  Brtfeis.  But  1  know  not 
on  what  account  both  the  Poets  feem  fonder  of  the  BarbariaJts  than  the 
Greeks,  of  arbitrary  Power  than  Liberty,  Ignorance  than  Learning.  I 
know  not  but  the  Reafon  which  gave  Virgil  tht  Trojan  for  his  Hero, 
is  that  which  has  made  our  Bards  fo  indulgent  to  the  fame  fide,  viz.  a  No- 
tion that  the  Trojans  were  the  Source  of  our  two  Nations,  tho  with  much 
lefs  Reafon  and  Probability  on  our  fide,  than  on  that  of  the  Romans. 

I 
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I  wonder  Mr.  T)ryden  continued  the  Error  of  Shakefpear  in  making 
CreJJida  a  Harlot.  Her  Chara<Ster  is  too  (candaious  to  draw  our  Pity,  and 
therefore  he  Ihou'd  have  made  her  virtuous,  and  not  of  blafled  Honour  : 
Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledg'd,  that  Mr.  T)ryden  has  corredted  the  Di<5tion, 
and  added  a  confiderable  Beauty  in  that  Scene,  betwixt  He^or  and  Troi/us, 
upon  the  Surrender  of  CreJJida,  with  whom  he  feems  to  part  in  the  ori- 
ginal with  too  (mail  Rclu(5:ance.  Mr.  T>ryden  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he 
took  the  Hint  of  that  Scene  from  that  in  Euripides  htt^ ten  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  which  I  (hall  give  the  Reader  in  my  Remarks  onjulitts  Cafar, 
that  he  may  compare  it  with  that  of  Shakefpear,  and  this  of  Mr.  Tiryden, 
from  whom  I  muft  a  little  diflent  in  the  Occafion  ;  for  the  Ground  of  the 
Quarrel  in  the  Greeks  is  ftronger  than  either  Mr.  'Dry den's,  or  Shakejpear's. 
For  the  Glory  and  Honour  of  Greece  depends  on  that  of  Euripides,  but  I 
can't  find  the  Liberty  of  Rome  much  interefted  in  that  of  Brutus  and 
CaJJius.   But  more  of  this  when  I  come  to  that  Play. 

I  am  fomething  of  Mr.  Dryden*s  mind,  that  this  was  one  of  his  earlieft 
Plays,  both  for  the  Manners  and  Di(5bion,  which  are  both  more  faulty 
than  ulually  in  any  of  his  later  Tragedies.  There  are,  notwithftanding 
what  I  have  faid,  a  great  many  fine  Lines  in  this  Piece  worth  the  remark- 
ing,  as  the  very  firft  Lines. 

Call  here,  my  Varkt,  Til  unarm  again, 
JVhy  'JIwuld  I  war  without  the  Walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  ftich  cruel  Battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  Mafer  of  his  Hearty 
Let  him  to  Field ;  Troilus  alas  has  none  ! 

The  feveral  Paufes,  ^c.  in  the  following  Lines. 

Troi.  The  Greeks  are  jirong,  and  skilful  to  their  Strength, 
Fierce  to  their  Skill,  and  to  their  Fiercenefs  valiant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  Woman's  Tear^ 
Tamer  than  Sleep,  fonder  than  Ignorance, 
Lefs  valiant  than  a  Virgin  in  the  Night, 
And  skillefs  as  mpra6iis'd  Infancy. 

That  Women  are  beft  when  they  are  courted  and  not  won. —  The 
Fate  of  Grumblers,  or  Contemners  of  the  lupreme  Rule  or  Governour. — 
Two  Ihort  but  palTionate  Speeches  of  Troilus  :  the  firft  begins,  O  Pan- 

darus,  / Jlalk  about  her  "Door,  &c.    The  lecond,  Even  fuch  a  Tajfion 

doth  embrace  my  Bofom^  &c. 

Pride  cures  Pride. 
'  Tride  has  no  other  Glafs 
To  Jhow  it  felf  but  Tride.    For  Jupple  Knees 
Feed  Arrogance ^  and  are  the  proud  Man's  Fees, 

Ddd  2  Fallen 
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Fallen  Greatnels. 

"Tis  certain,  Greatnefs  07ice  faWn  out  with  Fortune^ 
Mtijl  fall  out  with  Men  too. 

Great  Adions  forgot  unleft  continued. 

Time  has,  my  Lord,  a  Wallet  at  his  Back, 
Wherein  he  pits  Alms  for  Oblivion. 

The  Dilcovery  of  her  Departure  to  her  by  Troilus  is  as  finely  exprefs^d, 

/  love  thee  with  fo  firange  a  Tnrity, 

The  Cautions  he  gives  her  againft  the  Grecian  Youth,  are  not  amils. 

The  Grecian  Youths  are  full  of  fubtle  Qualities.   Ulyjfes  gives  a 

very  good  Defcription  of  a  lafcivious  Woman. 

There's  Language  in  her  Eye,  her  Cheek,  her  Lip. 

And  his  Chara(5ter  of  Troilus  is  not  lefs  lively  and  beautiful. 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchlefs. 


The  Argument  of  Coriolanus, 

AI'VS  Martius  going  to  the  Wars  againft  the  Volfcians,  takes  Co* 
^  rioli,  and  beats  Tullus  Auffidius,  and  has  the  Glory  of  the  War  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the  Conliil.  On  this  he  is  to  foe  for  the  Confuljhip, 
which  he  difdains  a  great  while ;  but  at  laft  fubmitting,  he  does  it  aukward- 
ly,  and  almoft  burfting  with  Dildain  and  Pride.  This  makes  him  lofe  the 
Confollhip  ;  and  on  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  having  Words  with  him,  he 
rails  fo  at  the  Commons  and  the  Tribunes,  that  he  is  accus'd  as  a  Traitor, 
and  at  laft  baniHi'd.  He  goes  over  to  the  Volfcians,  and  heads  their  Forces 
againft  Rome  not  yet  prepar'd  to  receive  him  :  Cominius  firft,  and  Menenius 
next,  go  to  intreat  him,  but  he  proves  inexorable,  till  his  Mother,  Wife, 
Son,  Valeria,  &c.  prevail,  and  he  makes  Peace  betwixt  the  Romans  and 
Volfcians.  Auffidius  on  hisL.return  to  Ant  turn  accufes  him  of  Trealbn, 
and  with  the  Conipirators  ftabs,  and  kills  him. 

The  Character  of  Martius  is  truly  dramatic,  for  his  Manners  are  not 
only  equal,  but  neceflary  to  his  Misfortunes.   His  Pride  and  Ralhnefs  are 

what 
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what  Hiftory  gives  him  ;  but  his  Modefty  and  Averfion  to  Praife  I  cannot 
find  in  Tltitarch,  who  makes  him  very  well  fatisfy'd  with  the  Praiie  given 
by  Com  'mius.  And  indeed  it  ieems  fomething  oppofite  to  his  Pride,  which 
both  in  the  Play  and  Hiftory  was  fb  fignal  in  hmi.  Oar  Poet  feems  fond 
to  lay  the  Blame  on  the  People,  and  every  where  is  reprefenting  the  In- 
conftancy  of  the  People  :  but  this  is  contrary  to  Truth  ;  for  the  People  have-, 
never  diicover'd  that  Changeablenels,  which  Princes  have  done.    And  Tlu- 

tarch,  in  the  Life  oi  Tyrrhus^  leems  fenfible  of  this,  when  he  fays  

Thus  Kings  have  no  Reafon  to  condemn  the  People  for  changing  for  their 
Intereji,  who  in  that  do  but  imitate  them,  as  the  great  Teachers  of  Un- 
faithfulnefs  and  Treachery,  holding  him  the  braveji,  who  makes  the  leajh 
Account  of  being  an  honeji  Man.    And  any  one  that  will  look  over  thex 
Roman  Hiftory,  will  find  fuch  Inconftancy,  and  fuch  a  perpetual  Changea- 
blenefs  in  the  Emperors,  as  cannot  be  parallel'd  in  the  People  of  any  Time,; 
or  Country.    What  the  Greeks  or  Romans  have  ever  done  againft  any  of. 
their  fortunate  or  great  Generals,  is  eafily  vindicated  from  a  guilty  Incon- 
ftancy, and  Ingratitude.    For  the  Fault  has  always  been  in  the  great  Men, 
who  fwclling  in  the  Pride  of  their  Succefs,  have  thought  in  deference  tO/ 
that,  that  they  might  and  ought  to  do  whatever  they  pleas'd  ;  and  lb  often 
attempted  the  Ruin  of  that  Liberty  themfelves,  for  the  Prelervation  of 
which  their  warlike  Actions  were  only  valuable.    And  fo  it  was  their 
changing  their  Manners,  and  not  the  People,  that  produc'd  their  Misfor- 
tunes ;  they  lov'd  them  for  defending  their  Country  and  Liberties,  but  by 
the  fame  Principle  muft  hate  them  when  they  fought  by  their  Ambitiont 
and  Pride  to  fubvert  them,  and  this  by  a  Conftancy,  not  Variablenefs  of 
Principle,  or  Temper, 

This  is  plain  in  the  very  Story  of  this  Play  ;  for  their  Anger  was  juft' 
againft  Coriolanus,  who  thought  ib  well  of  his  own  A(^ticns,  as  to  beheve 
that  even  the  Rights,  Cuftoms,  and  Privileges  of  his  Country  were  hiS' 
due  for  his  Valour  and  Succefs.  His  turning  a  Tray  tor  to  his  Country  on  s 
his  Difgrace,  is  a.  proof  of  his  PrincipJe.  Camillns  on  the  contrary,  ba- 
nifh'd  on  far  lefs  Occafion  or  Ground,  brought  his  Country  in  Diftref^s , 
Relief  againft  the  Gauls  ;  fo  far  was  he  from  joining  them. 

This  Contempt  of  the  People  often  proceeds  from  an  over-value  of  our 
felves,  and  that  not  for  our  fuperior  Knowledge,  Virtue,  Wifdom,  ^c, . 
but  for  the  good  Fortune  of  our  Birth,  which  is  a  Trifle  no  farther  valuable 
in  truth,  than  as  it  is  join'd  to  Courage,  Wifdom  or  Honour  ;  yet  that, 
when  blindly  valu'd  by  the  PofTefTor,  lets  afide  all  Thoughts  and  Endea.> 
vours  to  obtain  thofe  nobler  Advantages. 

Our  Englijh  Poets  indeed,,,  ta  flatter  arbitrary  Power,  have  too  often 
Shakejpear  in  this  particular,  and  prepofteroufly  brought  the  Mob 
on  the  Stage,  contrary  to  the  Majefty  of  Tragedy,  and  the  Truth  of  thej 
Fad.    Shakejpear  has  here  reprefented,  as  in  Julius  C^far,  the  Com- 
mons of  RomCy  as  if  they  were  the  Rabble  of  an  Irijh  Village,  as  fenfe-- 

lefs^ 
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'lels,  ignorant,  filly  and  cowardly ;  not  remembrtng  that  the  CititenS  Of 
Rome  were  the  Soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  whom  they  conquer'd 
the  World;  and  who,  in  Julius  Cajar's  Time,  were  at  lead  as  polite  as 
our  Citizens  of  London:  and  yet  if  he  had  but  confulted  them,  he  wou'd 
have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  have  pick'd  out  fuch  ignorant  unlick'd 
Cubs,  to  have  fill'd  up  his  Rout. 

It  is  no  hard  matter  to  prove  that  the  People  were  never  in  the  wrong 
;l3Ut  once,  and  then  they  were  biais'd  by  the  Priefts  to  chule  Barabhas, 
and  cry  out  Crucify. 

I  have  not  room  here  to  examine  this  Point  with  that  Clearnels  that 
:I  might,  nor  is  it  fo  much  to  our  preicnt  Purpole ;  and  yet  I  preliime  the 
Digreffion  is  not  ib  foreign  to  the  Matter,  as  to  deferve  a  judicious  Cenlure. 

The  CharacSter  of  Martius  is  generally  preferv'd,  and  that  Love  of  their 
Country,  which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Rome  and  Greece,  Ibown  in  the 
principal  Perfbns.  The  Scene  of  the  Mother,  Wife,  and  Valeria,  is  moving 
and  noble.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  Lines  in  this  Play,  tho  the  Ex- 
preflion  or  Didion  is  fometimes  obfcure,  and  puffy.  That  of  the  Citizens 
is  very  juft  on  all  proud  Men. 

 And  cou'd  be  content  to  give  him  good  Report  for*ty 

But  that  he  pays  himfelf  with  being  proud. 

The  Fable  that  Menenius  tells  the  People,  tho  in  Hiftory,  is  very  well 
brought  in  here,  and  exprels'd. 

Honour  ill  founded  upon  the  People. 

He  that  depends  upon  your  Favours,  fwims  with  Fins  of  Lead.  You 
may  look  in  the  beginning  of  this  Speech  in  the  foregoing  Page.  The 
noble  Spirit  of  Volumnia  is  well  exprels'd  in  her  Speech,  and  in  all  that 
Scene,  where  the  Chara(Jier  is  admirably  diftingui/h'd  from  Virgilia  and 
Valeria.    The  Speech  of  Coriolanus  to  the  Soldiers  is  good  ;  beginning, 

— —If  any  fich  be  here 
{As  it  were  Sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  Tainting,  8cc. 

The  Difcourfe  betwixt  the  two  Officers  in  the  Capitol  is  worth  reading, 
on  the  head  of  "Popularity. 

Againft  Cuftom. 
Cujiom  calls  me  to  it* 

Ifl 
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In  the  Scene  betwixt  the  Tribunes  and  Martius,  the  haughty  Pride, 
and  in/blent  and  virulent  Temper  of  Coriolamts,  is  juftly  painted. 

Menen  'ms  is  drawn  an  old  humorous  Senator,  and  indeed  he  talks  like 
one  in  defence  of  the  Pride  and  Outrage  of  his  Friend  ;  and  the  next 
page,  when  he  asks  what  he  has  done  againft  Rome^  dec.  when  it  is  plain, 
he  was  againft  the  Rights  of  the  Commons,  as  efTential  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  Nobles,  perhaps  more  if  that  State  be  thorowly  confider'd. 
VoLumn  'tcCs  Speech  to  her  Son  is  not  amils.  And  that  of  Coriolanus  is  well; 
exprefs'd. 

*Away  my  T)ifpoJition^  and fojfefi  me. 
Some  Hirlofs  Spirit  ^  8cc. 

The  Thoughts  are  not  only  pretty,  but  very  natural  to  his  Pride  on  this 
Occafion. 

On  the  Turns  of  rhe  World. 

Oh  World!  thy  jlippery  Turns  !  Friends  now  faji /worn, 
fVhofe  double  Bofoms  Jeem  to  wear  one  Heart ,  Bcc. 

For  the  Life  and  Character  of  this  Man,  you  may  read  Tlut arch's  Lives,. 
T>ion.  Halicarn. 

*      III  » ■■■■  I  1 1  I       ..  ,1  I  ■ 

The  Argument  of  Titus  Andronicus, 

0>r  the  Death  of  fome  Emperor,  his  Sons  Saturninus  and  BaJJlanus 
ftand  Candidates  for  the  Empire.  But  Titus  Andronicus  returning 
from  the  Wars  againft  the  Goths  in  Triumph,  brings  Tamora  Queen  of 
the  Goths,  Chiron,  "Demetrius,  and  Alarbus  her  Sons,  l£c.  He  gives 
the  Empire  to  Saturninus  the  eldeft,  and  Lavinia  for  his  Wife,  as  well 
as  all  his  Prifoners  for  a  Gift  ;  BaJJlanus  feizes  Lavinia  as  his  Spoufe, 
and  bears  her  off  Titus  kills  his  Son  Mutius  for  flopping  him  in  the 
puriiiit  of  her.  The  Emperor  falling  in  love  with  Tamora^  marries  her, 
and  Bajjianus  Lavinia.  But  Chiron  and  Demetrius  being  both  in  love 
with  her,  quarrel  who  ihall  have  her  ;  till  Aaron  a  Negro  Favourite  of  the 
Emprefs  reconciles  them,  advifes  them  to  murder  her  Husband  in  the 
Chafe,  and  ravifli  her  by  turns,  cutting  off  her  Hands  and  Tongue  ;  to 
which  the  Mother  agrees,  refblv'd  to  ruin  the  whole  Family,  in  revenge 
of  her  Son  Alarbus's  Death  by  the  Andronici,  at  their  Brother's  Tomb> 
They  execute  their  DeCgn,  and  having  thrown  the  Body  of  Bajjianus  into 
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a  Pit,  Aaron  trains  two  of  Titus's  Sons  to  the  Place,  where  they  falh'ng 
in,  the  Emperor  is  brought  to  find  them ;  and  fb  the  Murder,  by  a  Let- 
ter, ^c.  being  put  on  them,  they  are  order'd  to  be  try'd,  are  condemn'd, 
and  put  to  death  for  the  Murder.  Lavinia  in  the  mean  while  is  found  in 
that  Condition  by  her  Uncle  Marats^  carry'd  home,  and  by  the  help  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphofis,  and  an  Arrow  writing  in  the  Sand,  dilcovers  her 
Husband's  Murderers,  and  her  Ravilliers.  Aaron  before  the  Death  of  the 
Brothers  comes  to  Titus,  and  gets  his  Hand  to  redeem  his  Sons  Life,  and 
has  their  Heads  brought  to  him  foon  after.  Lucius,  the  only  liirviving 
Son,  is  banifli'd  for  endeavouring  to  refcue  his  Brothers ;  he  goes  to  the 
Goths,  and  brings  them  againft  Rome  to  revenge  the  Wrongs  of  his  Houle, 
having  taken  the  Moor  in  his  march  with  the  blackBaftard  he  had  by  the  Em- 
prefs,  to  fave  whofe  Life  he  difcovers  all  the  Villanies  done  by  them.  On 
the  News  of  the  Approach  of  the  Goths  with  Lucius  at  their  head,  Tamora 
undertakes  to  wheedle  old  Titus  to  pacify  his  Son,  ^c.  fo  dilguifmg  her 
felf  like  Revenge,  and  her  two  Sons  like  Murder  and  Rape,  Ihe  goes  to 
him ;  he  knows  them,  and  complies  ib  far,  that  he  will  fend  for  Lucius^ 
provided  llie  and  the  Emperor  meet  him  at  his  Hqufe  ;  and  he  flops  Chiron 
and  TDemetrius,  kills  them  and  bakes  them  in  a  Pye,  of  which  the  Mo- 
ther eats  :  then  Titns  kills  his  Daughter  Lavinia,  upon  the  Emperor's  lay- 
ing, that  Virginius  did  well  in  doing  fo  ;  then  he  ftabs  the  Emprels,  and 
the  Emperor  him,  and  Lucius  the  Emperor  :  and  having  declared  all  the 
Matter  to  the  People,  he  is  chofen  Emperor,  the  Moor  condemn'd  to  be 
bury'd  alive,  and  fo  the  bloody  butchering  Play  concludes. 

As  this  Play  is  not  founded  in  any  one  particular  on  the  Roman  Hiftory, 
tho  palm'd  upon  Rome,  fb  the  whole  is  fo  very  fhocking,  that  if  there 
be  any  Beauties  in  the  Didion,  I  cou'd  not  find  them,  or  at  leaft  they  are 
very  faint  and  very  few.  I  can  eafily  believe  what  has  been  faid,  that 
this  is  none  of  Shake/pear's  Play,  that  he  only  introduc'd  it  and  gave  it 
forae  few  Touches.  Such  Devils  incarnate  are  not  fit  for  the  T)rama  :  the 
Moor  defcribes  himfelf  a  degree  more  abandon'd  than  the  Devil  himfelf ; 
and  Tamora,  when  Lavinia  is  feiz'd,  and  BaJJianus  kill'd,  fhows  her  felf 
not  much  better.  This  is  fo  contrary  to  Nature  and  Art,  that  all  the 
Crimes  are  monftroufly  beyond  the  very  Name  of  fcandalous.  Well  might 
Rapin  throw  the  Infamy  of  Barbarity  upon  us,  as  a  People  divided  from 
the  reft  of  the  World,  and  wanting  that  Politenefs  and  Civility,  becaufe  we 
lov'd  Blood  in  our  Recreations.  But  I  think  this  only  the  Fault  of  the 
Poets,  who  have  been  too  ignorant  or  too  cowardly  to  venture  on  a  Re- 
formation of  an  Abufe,  which  prevailed  thro  the  Miflake  of  the  firfl  At- 
tempts this  way,  fuppofing  that  Tragedy  muft  be  fomeihing  very  barbarous 
and  cruel ;  and  this  falfe  Notion  has  ever  fince  fill'd  the  Scene  with  in- 
human Villanies  that  ought  to  be  feen  no  where  but  at  Tyburn,  nay  worfe 
th:n  ever  fuffer  d  in  this  Climate,  which  brings  forth  Men  too  brave  to 
le  g  uilty  of  fuch  Inhumanities,  and  cannot  theiefore  be  pleas'd  with  them 
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in  the  Reprcfentation  ;  at  leaft  wou'd  be  much  better  pkas'd  with  the 
contrary  Pra(ilice,  according  to  the  Ant  'tents. 


The  Argument  of  Romeo  and  'Juliet. 

TH  E  Montagues  and  Capulets,  two  eminent  Families  of  Verona,  be- 
ing at  mortal  Odds,  Romeo,  the  Son  and  Heir  of  Montague,  falls 
in  love  with  Juliet  the  Heirefs  of  the  Capulets  at  a  Mask,  and  Ihe  with 
him.  They  agree,  and  are  marry'd  privately  at  Fryer  Laurence's  Cell. 
After  which,  Tibalt,  a  hot  fiery  Ca^ulet,  meets  Romeo  in  the  Street,  and 
wou'd  needs  quarrel  with  him  ;  but  Romeo,  in  regard  of  his  having  juft 
marry'd  his  Coufm,  rook  all  fo  patiently,  that  Mercutio  the  Prince  of  Ve- 
rona's Relation  cou'd  not  bear  Tybalfs  Infolence,  fo  fighting  him  is  kill'd  ; 
and  Romeo  on  this,  Tybalt  returning,  fights  and  kills  him,  and  makes  his 
cfcape  to  the  Fryer's  Cell.  The  Prince  hearing  the  Cafe  from  Benvolio, 
condemns  Romeo  to  Banifhment  on  pain  of  Death  ;  when  having  paft  the 
Night  with  his  Wife,  by  the  help  of  a  Ladder  of  Cords,  he  goes  to  Mantua, 
the  Fryer  having  agreed  to  fend  him  News  perpetually  of  his  Wife.  But 
Count  Tarts  having  been  in  love  with  Juliet,  prefTes  her  Father  to  marry 
her  out  of  hand,  and  obtains  his  Suit.  She  to  prevent  it  takes  a  Potion, 
that  fliou'd  make  her  feem  dead,  and  fhe  was  bury'd  in  the  Monument  of 
the  Family.  Romeo  hearing  of  her  Death,  buys  Poifon,  and  comes  by 
Night  to  Verona,  •  and  going  to  her  Monument  to  take  it  and  die  there 
with  her,  finds  Count  Paris,  who  forces  him  to  fight,  and  is  kill'd  by 
him :  but  then  Romeo  enters  the  Monument,  takes  his  Poifon,  and  dies  ; 
the  Fryer  comes,  and  Juliet  awakes,  finds  Romeo  dead,  and  fb  ftabs  her 
folf  and  dies.  The  Prince  and  both  the  Fathers  being  come,  the  Fryer  and 
Romeo's  Man,  and  Paris's  Page,  make  a  full  Difcovery  of  the  whole  ; 
fo  the  two  Fathers  are  reconcil'd,  and  refolve  to  fet  up  Statues  to  them 
both. 

Tho  this  Play  has  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  Murders,  yet  they  are  no- 
thing a  kin  to  thofe  of  the  foregoing  Piece  ;  thefe  for  the  moft  part  are  the 
cf?e(5  of  Heat  and  Paffion,  and  by  way  of  Duels,  which  Cuftom  has  given 
a  fort  of  Reputation  to,  as  being  upon  the  Square.  If  therefore  they  are 
faulty,  they  yet  are  of  that  Nature  that  we  pity,  becaufe  every  Gentleman 
is  liable  to  fall  into  that  by  the  NecefTity  of  Cuftom.  Tho  this  Fable  is 
far  from  Dramatic  Perfedion,  yet  it  undeniably  raifes  Compaffion  in  the 
later  Scenes. 

There  are  in  it  many  Beauties  of  the  Manners,  Sentiments,  and  Didion. 
The  Character  of  Mercutio  is  pleafant  and  uniform  ;  that  of  Tybalt  al- 
W-ays  equal,  as  indeed  they  all  are  :  the  Nurfe  is  a  true  Comic  Character, 
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tho  fome  of  our  Chit-chat  Poets  wou'd  look  on  it  as  Farce,  or  low  Co- 
medy. In  Benvohd's  Account  of  Romeo  to  his  Father  and  Mother,  are 
many  fine,  mufical,  and  founding  Lines. 

Love. 

JLove^  is  a  Smoak  made  of  the  Fume  of  Sighs  ; 
Being  ftirg'd,  a  Fire  fparklmg  in  Lovers  Eyes ; 
Being  vext,  a  Sea  nouriflfd  with  loving  Tears  ; 
What  is  it  elfe  1   A  Madnefs  moji  difcreet^ 
A  choaking  Gaily  and  a  preferving  Sweet. 

To  point  to  particular  Lines  wou'd  be  endlels  ;  for  there  often  comes  a 
:&ne  founding  Verfe  |w-ell  expreis'd,  in  the  midft  of  others  of  little  or  no 
Beauty.  Mercutio's  Harangue  on  Dreams  is  extremely  pleafant  and  whim- 
fical,  and  the  latter  end  very  good  Satire. 

Of  Dreams. 

 True^  I  talk  of  'Dreams, 

Which  are  the  Children  of  an  idle  Brain , 
Begot  of  nothings  but  vain  Vhantajy^ 
fVhich  is  as  thin  a  Subjiance,  as  the  Air, 
And  more  inconjlant  than  the  Wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozeti  Bofom  of  the  North. 

« 

What  Rofneo  fays  on  his  firfl:  feeing  Juliet  is  very  pretty. 

Her  Beauty  hangs  upon  the  Cheek  of  Night, 
Like  a.  rich  Jewel  in  an  iEthiop'j  Ear. 

Whether  PafHon  beL  fo  pregnant  of  Similies  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  every 
where  give  us,  I  dare  not  determine  ;  fmce  to  fay  that  all  they  fpeak  is 
not  natural,  wou'd  be  to  provoke  too  many  who  admire  it  as  the  Soul  of 
Love. 

Mercutio's  conjuring  for  Romea  is  pleafant,  tho  it  ends  a  little  too 
fmutty  for  an  Audience.  It  begins,  Romeo,  Humour,  ^ajfion.  Madman, 
Lover,,  ice.  The  Scene  htiw'ixz  Romeo  znd  Juliet,  when  he  is  in  the 
Garden,  andfhe  at  her  Window,  tho  it  contains  many  things  that  will  not 
join  with  Probability,  and  tho  perhaps  Shakefpear  like  Cowley  was  a  little 
corrupted  by  reading  'Petrarch,  that  modern  Debaucher  of  Poetry  into 
Conceits  and  Conundrums  ;  yet  the  Fancy  is  every  where  fo  fine,  and 
Nature  lb  agreeably  painted,  that  we  are  pleas'd  with  the  very  Fucus, 
and  perfuade  our  felves  that  it  is  pure,  unfbphillicated  Nature.    And  on  the 
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Earth  and  its  Produd^s  the  Fryer  Ipeaks  well.  And  what  he  fays  to  Romeo 
on  early  Rifing  is  pretty  enough.  The  Soliloquy  of  'Juliet  contains  feveral 
good  Lines ;  as 

— '^Love's  Heralds  Jhot^d  be  Thoughts ^ 

Which  ten  times  fajier  glide  than  the  Sun's  Beams. 

Againft  violent  Delights. 

Thefe  violent  Delights  have  violent  Ends, 

And  in  their  Triumph  die  like  Fire  and  Towder^ 

Which,  as  they  kifs,  conjume. 

There  are  likewife  a  great  many  fine  Lines  in  Juliet's  Soliloquy ;  but 
lier  Thought  of  cutting  him  out  into  little  Stars  is  ridiculous.  The  Part- 
ing of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  very  pretty.  The  Fryer's  Comfort  to  the  Fa- 
ther and  Lover  in  their  clamorous  Sorrow  for  the  iiippos'd  Death  of  Juliet, 
is  not  amifs. 

Romeo's  Defcription  of  the  poor  Apothecary,  and  his  Shop,  is  excellent, 
and  copy'd  by  Otway.    This  Story  is  taken  out  of  Bandello's  Novels. 


The  Argument  of  Timon  of  jithens. 

*y^Imon,  a  Nobleman  of  Athens  of  a  vaft  Eftatc  and  Riches,  by  his 
Bounty  brings  himfelf  to  want,  tries  his  Friends,  who  forfake  him  in 
his  Diftrefs,  and  deny  him  the  Money  he  defues  to  borrow  of  them. 
This  makes  him  fo  wild,  that  he  leaves  Athens,  and  retires  to  a  Wood, 
Avhere  he  turns  Man-hater  ;  but  digging  accidentally  for  Roots,  finds  a  hid- 
den Treafiirc,  of  which  he  gives  Alcibiades,  and  his  Whores  great  Store  : 
This  brings  feveral  to  him  to  make  their  Court,  in  hopes  of  his  fhining 
again  ;  but  he  defeifmg  all,  gives  only  Money  to  his  faithful  Steward,  who 
came  to  do  him  lervice  in  his  Diftrefs.  The  Senators  come  to  make  him 
Offers  and  Places  to  appeafe  Alcibiades,  but  he  refufes  all,  with  Curfcs  on 
Mankind  :  And  dying,  leaves  his  Epitaph  in  thefe  Words 

Here  lies  a  wretched  Coarfe,  of  wretched  Life  bereft^ 
Seek  not  my  Name  ;  a  'Plague  con  fume  you.  Caitiffs  left. 
Here  lie  I  Timon,  who  all  living  Men  did  hate ; 
^afs  by,  and  curfe  thy  fll,  but  flay  not  here  thy  Gate. 
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This  Play  is  plainly  taken  from  Lucian\  Timon,  and  I  wonder  that  Shake - 
fpear  rather  chofe  to  give  Roman  Names  to  his  Perfons,  as  Lucius^  Lu- 
cuUhs,  8cc.  than  Gnathonides,  Thil'tades,  Demeas  a  flattering  Orator, 
from  whence  our  Author  feems  to  have  taken  his  Poet ;  Thrajycles,  a 
Philofopher,  but  not  of  Apemantus's  kind,  but  a  Lover  of  Money,  or 
rather  a  Hypocrite  ;  Bla/jins,  Laches,  Gniphon.  Apemanttis  is  indeed 
Shakejpear's  own,  and  much  better  for  the  end  he  introduces  him  than 
Thrajycles  cou'd  have  been,  tho  the  latter  is  better  in  Lucian.  Shakefpear 
has  thrown  the  Infamy  on  the  Poet,  which  Lucian  threw  on  the  Orator ; 
not  confidering,  that  Poets  made  another  Ibrt  of  Figure  in  Athens,  where 
the  Scene  hes,  than  they  do  in  England ;  the  State  thinking  them  fo  ufe- 
ful  to  the  Pubhc,  that  on  the  Death  of  Eupolis  in  a  Sea-Fight,  all  Poets 
were  for  the  future  forbid  to  go  to  the  War.  Yet  a  Poet  methinks  fliou'd 
have  more  regard  to  his  Art  and  himfelf,  than  to  bring  in  a  Charader  of 
one  mean  or  ridiculous.  But  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  has  pretended  to  alt^ 
this  Play,  has  made  him  a  very  Scoundrel ;  and  the  Players  always  take 
care  in  Drels  and  Adion  to  make  him  more  fo. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  vi^hich  Mr.  Shadwell  has  made  this  Poem 
woife  in  the  Copy  or  Amendments,  than  it  is  in  the  Original.  He  has 
created  two  Ladies  of  his  own,  with  a  very  odd  Defign.  MeLiJfa  he  makes 
a  Woman  of  Quality  and  Honour,  but  has  given  her  Qualities  more  aban- 
doned than  a  Proftitute  ;  and  Evandra  is  a  Whore  profels'd,  but  to  her  he 
has  given  Gratitude,  Love,  and  Fidelity,  even  to  the  forfaking  of  the 
World  to  bear  the  Hardlliips  of  Timons  Mifcries,  to  perluade  the  Town 
that  a  Whore  is  a  more  eligible  and  excellent  Creature  than  a  Woman  of 
Honour.  Such  Dodlrines  as  thefe  have  rais'd  fo  many  Enemies  to  the  Stage 
with  too  much  Reaibu  and  Juftice.  For  in  them  indeed  the  Stage  has  loft 
all  its  Beauty  and  Greatnefs;  nay,  and  all  its  Art  and  Genius,  it  being  fb 
eafy  a  matter  to  pleaie  at  the  Expencife-of  Religion  and  Morahty,  but  lb 
hard  to  do  it  on  the  iblid  Grounds  of  Art,  which  are  fublervient  to  Vir- 
tue, and  I  may  fay  an  Affiftant  of  Religion,  in  purging  and  reforming  the 
Manners. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Plot  is  not  regular  as  to  Time  or  Place,  but  the 
Adion  may  be  look'd  on  as  pretty  uniform,  unlefs  we  wou'd  make  the 
BaniHiment  and  Return  of  Alcibiades  an  under-Plot,  which  yet  feems  to 
be  born  of  the  main  Defign. 

The  Play  is  full  of  moral  Refledtions  and  ufeful  Satire.  The  Characters 
are  well  mark'd  and  obferv'd,  and  the  Didlion  generally  Ipeaking  ex- 
preffive.. 

On  Ceremony  or  Complement. 

 Ceremojiy  was  but  devis'd  at  firfl 

'  Ta  Tet  a  Glofs  on  faint  T>eeds,  hollow  IF e homes,  ^c. 

The 
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The  Glory  of  this  Life. 
Like  Madnefi  is  the  Glory  of  this  Life^  &c. 

The  Trying  and  Refufal  of  the  Friends  is  very  touching,  and  too  natural 
and  obvious  to  need  a  Comment ;  a  Hint  of  this  is  in  the  latter  €»d  of 
Lucian's  Dialogue  of  Timon. 

Againft  Duelling. 

Tour  Words  have  took  fkch  Tains,  as  if  they  laboured 
To  bring  Manjlaughter  into  Fornix  and  Jet  barrelling 
Djffon  the  Head  of  Valour. 

Nor  is  Akibiades'%  Aniwer  much  amiis. 

The  falle  Supper  Timon  invites  his  falle  Friends  to,  is  all  Shakejpear's 
Contrivance.  Timon's  Curfes  on  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourtli 
A(3:,  are  worthy  his  Rage  and  Paffion. 

Let  me  look  back  on  thee,  O  thpu  Wall, 
T^hat  girdles  in  thofe  Wolves  

The  parting  of  the  Servants  is  fomething  touching.  Timon's  Speech,  tha 
dilguis'd  too  much  in  affe(iled  Words,  contains  good  fatirical  Refledions. 

On  Gold. 

 Thus  much  of  this  will  make 

Black,  White;  Foul,  Fair;  Wrong,  Right; 
Bafe,  Noble  ;  Old,  Toung  ;  Cowards,  Valiant,  8cc. 

The  Scene  betwixt  him,  Alcibiades,  Timandra,  &c.  is  full  of  wholes 
fome  Satire  againft  Whoring.  And  the  Speech  of  Timon,  after  they 
are  gone  out,  is  very  moral.  The  Scene  betwixt  Timon  and  Apaman-^ 
tus  contains  many  fine  Reflections  and  Lines,  the  whole  being  very 
Dramatic. 

Gold. 

What  a  God's  Gold,  that  he  is  worfloipp^d  ' 
Lt  a  bafcr  Temple,  than  where  Swine  feed  ? 
Tis  thou,  that  rigg'Ji  the  Bark,  and  plow'Ji  the  Foam, 
Settkji  admired  Reverence  in  a  Slave,  dec. 
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In  fliort,  the  Scenes  betwixt  him  and  his  Steward,  and  the  Senators  and 
him,  are  worth  reading.    The  Epitaph  leems  to  be  taken  from  this, 

Uk  jaceOy  vita  miferdqne  inopque  folutiis ; 
Komen  ne  qtiaras,  fed  maky  ttite,  _peri. 


The  Argument  of  Julius  Ccefar. 

/~^Aius  Julius  Cafar  having  now  vanquifli'd  all  his  Enemies,  and  fix*d 
^  himfelf  in  the  perpetual  'T>iHatorJhif,  the  Party  of  Liberty  conlpir'd 
to  difpatch  him.;  Caius  Cajjius,  Metellus  Cimbery  Cafca,   and  Brutus, 
agree  to  flab  him  in  the  Senate-Houfe.    He  is  deterr'd  by  breams.  Pro- 
digies, and  his  Wife  Calpurnid's  Prayers,  from  going  to  the  Senate  that 
Day,  being  the  Ides  of  March ;  but  'Decimus  Brutus,  and  the  other 
Confpirators  coming  to  him,  perluade  him  from  his  Superftition  :  fo  he 
goes,  and  by  the  way  receives  a  Paper  with  a  Lift  of  the  Confpirators,  but 
will  not  look  at  it.    In  the  Senate-Houfc  Metellus  Cimber  kneels  to  beg 
the  Repeal  of  his  Brother's  Banilhment,  which  when  Cafar  denies,  they  all 
come  in  the  fame  manner,  till  Cafca  gives  the  firft  Stab  ;  and  when  Brutus 
wounds  him,  he  falls  with  et  tu  Brute  ?    Anthony  being  drawn  afide  by 
Trebonius^  flies  away  on  the  Noife  of  Cafar's  Death  ;  but  coming  to  them 
by  Permiffion,  agrees  with  the  Murderers,  and  obtains  leave  to  bury  and 
praife  Cafar  in  the  Market-Place,  or  Forum,  according  to  Cuftom.  Bru- 
.tns  having  fiift  given  the  People  an  Account  of  what  the  Conipirators 
had  done,  and  juftify'd  it  with  Reafons,  Anthony  makes  liich  an  Oration 
that  he  fets  the  People  in  a  Mutiny,  who  burn  the  Confpirators  Houfes,  (sr. 
Brutus  and  Cajfius,  and  the  reft  of  them,  fly  out  of  Rome    At  the  Camp 
at  Sardis,  Cajfius  meets  Brutus,  and  there  happens  a  Quarrel  betwixt 
them  about  Brutus'?,  not  pardoning  Lucius  Telia,  and  on  Caffius's  not 
lending  Money  to  pay  the  Army.    This  being  over,  and  they  Friends,  and 
feparated,  the  Ghoft  of  Cafar  appears  to  Brutus,  and  lays  he'll  meet  him 
again  at  Thilippi.    Whither  when  the  Armies  are  gone,  06lavius^  and 
Mark  AntlMuy  follow,  fight,  and  beat  them  :  Caffius  kills  himfelf  on  a 
Miftake,  and  Brutus  on  his  being  clofe  purfu'd. 

This  Play^  or  Hiftory,  is  call'd  Julius  Cafar,  tho  it  ought  rather  to  be 
call'd  Marcus  Brutus ;  Cafar  is  the  lliorteft  and  moft  inconfiderable  Part 
in  it,  and  he  is  kilfd  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Ad:.  But  Brutus  is 
plainly  the  Ihining,  and  darling  Character  of  the  Poet ;  and  is  to  the  end 
of  the  Play  the  moft  confiderable  Perfon.  If  it  had  been  properly  call'd 
Julius  Cafar,  it  ought  to  have  ended  at  his  Death ;  and  then  it  had  been 

much 
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much  more  regular,  natural,  and  beautiful.  But  then  the  Moral  mud  iia^ 
luraily  have  been  the  Punilliment  or  ill  Succefs  of  Tyranny. 

I  know  that  a  Nobleman  of  great  Judgment  in  the  ^Dratna,  is,  and 
has  been  for  fome  time,  altering  this  Play.  In  which  I  hdi^-v q  Shake/f^ear 
will  have  a  better  Fate,  than  in  moft  of  thofe  which  have  been  alter'd  %- 
For  generally  they  who  have  undertaken  this  Province,  have  been  carelbl 
to  leave  all  the  Faults,  and  to  rob  him  of  many  of  the  Beauties  ;  but  this 
has  been  becaufe  few,  who  have  attempted  it,  knew  more  of  the  Art  of 
the  Stage  than  our  Author,  and  wanted  his  Genius  to  relilh  thole  things, 
which  were  really  good.  But  the  principal  Charader,  Cafar,  that  is  left 
fb  little  touch'd  by  .y/'^^/^^j^^'/^r  will  merit  his  Regard  ;  and  the  Regulation 
of  the  Defign  without  doubt  will  be  the  Objed:  of  his  Care  and  Study : 
and  then  there  cannot  be  lb  much  of  this  remaining,  as  to  rob  the 
Alterer  of  the  Honour  of  the  whole  ;  for  the  two  belt  things  in  the  Play 
are  after  the  Death  of  Cafar,  where  the  Adtion  ends,  viz.  the  Orations 
of  Brutus,  and  Anthony,  and  the  Quarrel  betwixt  Brutus  and  Cajjius. 
Thefe  Orations  are  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new  Adtion,  the  Deaths  of 
Brutus,  and  Cafjlus,  and  have  nothing  (in  a  Dramatic  Senle)  to  do  with 
the  Death  of  C/efar,  which  is  the  firu  Adion.  But  this  is  a  Part  of  the 
^rama,  which  our  Shakefpear  is  not  to  be  accountable  for.  We  lliall; 
therjefore  proceed  to  thofe  Beauties  of  which  he  is  undoubtedly  Mafter. 
The  Mmners  firft  ;  and  here  I  think  he  is  generally  wonderful,  for  there, 
is  the  L  'tkenefs  in  all,  and  a  perfe<ft  Convenience,  and  Equality. 

What  Mark  Anthony  fays  to  the  imaginary  People  of  Shake/pearls 
Rome,  is  fo  artful,  lb  finely  taken  from  the  very  Nature  of  the  thing, 
that  I  queftion  whether  what  the  real  Alark  Anthony  fpoke  cou'd  be  more 
moving,  or  better  calculated  to  that  Effedt.  Plutarch  lays  nothing  of  it ; 
but  we  find  that  Appian  has  given  us  fome  Fragments  of  Anthony's  Ora- 
tion on  this  Occafion,  which,  in  Flonour  of  our  Shakefpear,  I'll  tranfcribe  : 
for  tho  he  feems  to  follow  this  Author  chiefly  in  his  Play,  yet  he  has  not 
borrowed  the  Oration  either  of  Brutus  or  Anthony,  rho  one  he  found  there 
entire,  and  the  other  lb  fupply'd  that  he  might  eafily  gather,  the  Con- 
nedion. 

Anthony^  Oration  in  Appian. 

It  is  not  juft.  Gentlemen,  that  I  alone  Jhould  undertake  the  Funeral 
'Praifes  of  this  great  Man  ;  it  "mere  fitter  his  Country  did  declare  them. 
I  will  therefore  'in-ith  the  Voice  of  the  Republick,  and  not  my  own,  only 
make  Recital  of  thofe  Honours,  which,  wioilft  he  was  living,  the  People 
of  Rome  conferrd  upon  him  for  his  Vir^tues. 

Having  (aid  this,  he  began  with  a  fad  and  forrowful  Countenance  the 
"  Recital  of  C/^y^r's  glorious  Titles,  pronouncing  every  thing  dlftindly, 
and  flopping  more  particularly  at  thole  by  which  thty  had  made  him 

"  more 
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more  than  Man  ;  Sacred,  Inviolable,  Father  of  his  Counfry,  Bene- 
*\fa^or,  Triiice,  and  many  others  which  till  then  had  never  been  given 
"  to  any  Man.  At  every  Word  turning  towards  the  Body,  and  animating 
**  his  Speech  by  his  Gefture ;  and  when  he  pronounc'd  any  one  of  thole 
**  Titles,  he  added  fbme  intermingled  Terms  of  Grief  and  Indignation  ;  as 
"  w^hen  he  recited  the  Decree  of  the  Senate,  calling  him  Father  of  his 
"  Country  See  there,  faid  he,  the  Teftimony  of  your  Acknowledge- 
ments And  in  pronouncing  thefe  Words — Holy,  Sacred^  Inviolable, 

and  the  Refuge  of  the  miferable,  he  added  never  any  one,  that  fed  to 

him  for  Refuge,  perifod  ;  yet  he  htmfelf  is  murder' d,  tho  made  Holy  and 
Sacred  by  our  ^Decrees,  without  having  exa6led  thefe  Titles  from  us,  or 
ever  dejir'd  them.  And  firely  we  are  in  a  Jhameful  Slavery  indeed,  if 
we  give  thofe  Titles  to  unworthy  Terfons,  who  never  ask  them  of  us. 
But  Oh  !  faithful  Citizens,  you  purge  your  felves  well  from  this  Re- 
proach by  the  Honours  you  now  pay  his  Memory.  After  this  reciting  the 
Kdk  of  the  Oath,  by  which  they  were  all  oblig'd  to  guard  the  Perfon  of 
Cafar,  and  to  employ  all  their  Forces  fo,  that  if  any  attempted  his  Per- 
Ibn,  whoever  expos'd  not  his  Life  in  his  Defence  lliou'd  be  execrable,  he 
rais'd  his  Voice,  and  extending  his  Hands  towards  the  Capitol,  cry'd  out 

 Oh  Jupiter !  T^roteBor  of  my  Country,  behold  me  ready  to  revenge, 

as  I  have  Jworn  ;  and  fince  it  is  a  thing  refolv'd  by  the  Judgment  of  all 
good  Men,  I  befeech  thee  with  all  the  other  Gods  to  be  favourable  to  me. 
A  Tumult  hereupon  arifing  among  the  Senators,  who  believ'd  thefe  Words 
to  be  manifeftly  addrefs'd  to  them  ;  Anthony  to  appeafe  them  turn'd  the 
Difcourle,  and  iaid, — But  Gentlemen,  this  Accident  muji  rather  be  attri- 
buted to  fome  God,  than  to  Men  ;  and  we  ought  rather  to  provide  againfi 
the  prefent  Neceffities,  than  Jpeak  of  things  paji,  fince  we  are  threatned 
with  extreme  Miferies  for  the  future,  and  are  upon  the  T^oint  of  falling 
again  into  our  antient  Seditions,  and  the  feeing  all  the  Nobility  of  the  City 
perijh.  -Let  us  then  condufl  this  facred  'Perjbn  among  the  Gods,  folemnly 
in  mournful  Elegies  finging  his  ^raifes. — After  having  faid  thefe  Words, 
he  tuck'd  up  his  Robe,  as  if  he  had  been  pofTefs'd  with  fbme  Spirit ;  and 
girding  it  about  him,  that  he  might  have  his  Hands  more  at  liberty, 
.lie  went  and  plac'd  himfelf  near  the  Bed  where  the  Corps  lay,  upon  an 
eminent  Place  ;  and  opening  the  Curtain,  and  looking  in,  he  began  to 
fing  his  Praifes,  as  of  a  Celeftial  Divinity.  And  the  better  to  make  him 
be  beUev'd  to  be  of  that  Race,  he  lifted  his  Hands  up  to  Heaven  ;  re- 
citing even  to  the  Lois  of  Breath,  his  Wars,  his  Combats,  his  Vidories, 
the  Nations  he  had  liibdu'd,  the  Spoils  he  had  brought  away,  Ipeaking 

of  every  thing  as  a  Miracle  ;  and  crying  out  many  times  Thou  alone 

art  he,  who  hajl  returned  victorious  from  fo  many  Fights  ;  thou  alone  art 
he,  who  hafi  revenged  thy  Country  of  the  Injuries  done  her  for  ' three  hun- 
dre d Tears  together ,  and  conf  rain' d 'People  till  then  unconquerable,  viz.  the 
Gauls,  who  alone  took  and  burnt  the  City,  to  ask  Tar  dm  on  their  Knees. 

Having 
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Having  faid  thefc  things  and  many  more,  as  of  a  divine  Perfbn,  he  Jovver'd 
his  Voice,  and  in  a  mournful  Tone  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  lamented  the 
unworthy  Death  of  his  Friend,  wilhing  that  he  cou'd  redeem  his  Life  with 
his  own;  and  at  length  abandoning  himlelf  to  Grief,  he  was  fo  far  tranf- 
ported  as  to  difcover  the  Body  of  Cafar,  and  to  lliow  at  the  Top  of  his 
Pike  his  Robe  pierc'd  with  the  Stabs  he  had  receiv'd,  and  all  flain'd  viith 
his  Blood,  ^c. 

I  have  given  all  this  from  Appian,  that  the  Reader  may  fee,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  Procedure  of  Antljony  on  this  occafion  ;  and  from  this  make  a 
Judgment  on  his  Oration,  and  what  Shakefpear  has  made  him  Ipeak  : 
Which,  if  not  fo  adapted  to  the  i^^jw^s';/  People,  certainly  was  very  agreea- 
ble to  them,  as  reprelented  by  him  in  his  Play. 

The  other  thing  in  this  Play,  is  the  famous  Quarrel  betwixt  Brutus 
and  Caffius,  in  the  lecond  Scene  of  the  fourth  Ad:.  This  has  always  re- 
ceiv'd a  juft:  Applauie,  and  has  by  Mr.  T>ryden,  in  his  Preface  to  Troilus 
and  CreJ/ida,  been  preferr'd  to  a  no  lefs  famous  Scene  of  a  Quarrel  be- 
twixt Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripides. 

His  Words  are  thefe  The  Occafion  which  Shake/pear,  Euripides,  and 

Fletcher,  have  all  taken,  is  the  fame,  grounded  upon  Frtendjhip  ;  and 
the  ^tarrel  of  two  virtuous  Men  rats' d  by  natural  'Degrees  to  the  Ex- 
tremity of  '\PaJjion^  is  conduced  in  all  three  to  the  'Declination  of  the 
fame  ^aj/ion,  and  concludes  with  the  warm  renewing  of  their  Friend- 
Jhips.  But  the  particular  Ground-work  which  Shakelpear  has  taken,  is 
incomparably  the  bejl  ;  becaufe  he  has  not  only  c  ho  fen  two  of  the  greatejl 
Heroes  of  their  Age,  but  has  likewife-  interejied  the  Liberty  of  Rome 
and  their  own  Honours,  who  were  the  Redeemers  of  it,  in  the  Debate. 

I  hope  it  will  be  no  Injury  to  our  Countryman,  to  do  Juftice  to  an  old 
Greek  ^Poet  of  the  firft  Magnitude.  To  that  end  I  mud  needs  fay,  that 
the  Advantage  Mr.  Dryden  gives  to  the  Briton,  is  equally  due  to  Euri- 
pides ;  for  certainly  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  in  the  poetic  World  at 
lead,  and  in  the  Syfem  of  Heroes  in  the  Time  Euripides  wrote,  were  as 
great  as  Brutus  and  Caffius,  one  of  whom  perhaps  cannot  carry  away  the 
Prize  of  the  greateft  Hero- of  his  Age  without  fome  Diljxite.  Next,  in  the 
Qiiarrel  of  Euripides,  not  the  Dilappointment  of  Ibme  Pay  of  Legions, 
or  the  Denial  of  quitting  a  Man  guilty  of  Bribery,  which  both  were  pad, 
but  the  Fate,  the  Glory,  and  the  Honour,  if  not  the  Safety  of  all  Greece y 
depended  on  the  Ground  of  their  Difference. 

But  whether  this  of  Shakefpear  be  either  lb  well  prepared,  have  thofe 
fine  Turns  in  it,  or  come  as  naturally  to  its  Declination  as  this  of  Euri- 
pides, I  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Reader.  But  I  muft  defire  that  Ibme 
Grains  of  Allowance  may  be  made  for  the  Badnefs  of  a  Tranllation  ; 
which,  however  good,  mufl;  fall  much  Ihort  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Original. 
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To  Ihew  the  Preparation  of  this  Qiiarrel,  I  lliall  give  the  Argument  of 
the  firft  Ad  ;  for  Mr.  BarneSy  in  his  Edition  of  Euripides,  has  divided 
his  Plays  into  Ads. 

Agamemnon  now  repenting  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  facrificing  of 
his  "^D aught er^  in  the  night-time  confuLts  with  an  old  faithful  Servant  of 
Ijjsy  how  to  prevent  her  Arrival  in  the  Camp,  where  Jhe  was  hourly  ex~ 
peeled  with  her  Mother  Clytemneftra.  To  this  Servant  therefore  he  en- 
trtijis  a  Letter  to  be  deitver'^d  to  his  Wife,  in  which  he  dejires  her  not 
to  bring  Iphigenia  to  Auhs.  In  this  A6i  Agamemnon  declares  the  firji 
Seeds  of  the  Trojan  Expedition^  and  gives  an  hifight  into  the  prefent 
Fable. 

The  fecond  Ad  begins  with  Menelaus  intercepting  the  MefTenger,  and. 
ftriving  to  get  the  Letter  from  him. 

Old  Man.  Oh!  Menelaus!  /pare  your  fe  If  a  Guilty 

Unworthy  of your  felf  and  of  your  Fame. 
Mene.  No  more,  no  more,  thou'rt  to  thy  Lord  too  faithful. 
Old  M.  T'  upbraid  me  with  a  Virtue^  not  a  Crime. 
Mene.  If  thou  perjijl,  thou  Jhalt  full  foon  repent  thee. 
Old  M.  They  are  the  Kings  Difpatches you  wou'd  feize  ; 

And  thofe  you  ought  not.  Sir,  to  violate. 
Mene.  27;^?//  ought" fl  not,  W retch,  by  guilty  Faith  mijled. 

To  bear  ^Perdition  to  the  Grecian  Glory. 
Old  M.  Of  that  am  I  no  Judge'      forgoe  my  Tacket. 
Men.  /  will  not. 
Old  M.  Nor  will  I  quit  it. 
Mene.  Or  let  it  go,  or  from  my  Hand  receive 

Immediate  'T>eath. 
Old.  M.  /  count  it  Glory  for  my  Lord  to  die. 
Mene.  Villain,  let  go  thy  Tacket  dares  a  groveling  Slave 

Contend  in  fancy  JVords  with  mighty  Kings  ! 
Old  M.  My  Lord .'  my  Lord !  O  !  Agamemnon,  hear  we  ! 

With  violent  Hands  he  robs  me  of  thy  Letters. 

Enter  Agamemnon, 

Agam.  What  Noife,  what  Tumulfs  this  within  my  Hearing  ? 
Old  M.  Hear  me,  great  Sir,  I  will  the  Truth  unfold. 
Agam.  Why,  Menelaus,  haft  thou  thus  abused 

My  faithful  Servant  ? 
Mene.  Ha .'  Agamemnon  !  Gods .'  i*vmortal  Gods  / 

Turn,  turn  thy  guilty  Eye,  and  look  on  me  ! 

If  fill  thou  canft  behold  my  injur  d  Face. 


Agam. 
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Agam.  Tes,  did  the  deadly  Bafilisk  it  felf 

Ride  on  thy  fiery  Balls ^  1  thus  durji  viezv  thee  

The  Son  of  Atreus  le///  by  none  be  brow-beat. 

Mene.  See'ft  then  thefe  Letters  full  of  bafe  Contents  ? 

iigani.  Tes,  I  do  fee  them,  and  in  them  thy  Crime, 
Which  I  but  give  'em  to  me  frait.  ■  

Alenc.  Not  till  the  Grecian  Chiefs  have  heard  them  read. 

Agam.  And  have  you  then  but  fur e  you  durjl  not  do't,, 

Thou  durft  not  break  thy  Sovereign's  Letters  open. 

Mene.  Tes,  yes,  I  know  'twill  vex  thy  haughty  Soul, 
To  have  thy  fecret  Treafons  thus  expos' d. 

Agam.  O  /  all  ye  Gods  !  what  Infolence  is  this  ! 

Mene.  Frofn  Argos  you  expe^  your  Daughter  here  ? 

Agam.  And  what  have  you  to  do,  with  fancy  Eye 
To  over-look  my  A6iions  ? 

Men.  My  JVill,  Sir,  is  my  Right  Pm  not  thy  Slave. 

Agam.  *Tis  well.  Sir,  wondrous  well,  that  I,  Supreme 
Of  Lords  and  Kings,  muji  be  depriv'd  the  Right 
To  govern  my  own  Family  as  I pleafe  ! 

Mene.  Tou  are  not  fit  f  enjoy  that  common  Rights 
Tour  Mind's  un fettled,  veering  as  the  JVind. 
For,  with  thy  felf  at  War,  it  now  determines 
One  thing,  the  following  Moment  whirls  about. 
And  then  defigns  another  ;  nor  fix'd  in  that. 
Succeeding  Minutes  vary  your  Refolves. 

Agam.  Oh  !  Spite,  fpite,  fpite  !  a  fpiteful  Tongue  is  odious ! 

Mene.  But  an  inconjiajit  and  a  various  Mind 
Is  fill  unjuji,  and  fill  to  Friends  unknown. 
Tour  felf  I  will  lay  open  to  your  felf ; 
But  let  not  'Bride  and  Anger  make  you  deaf 

Averfe  to  Truth  /  /hall  not  praife  you  much^ 

Look  back,  look  back^  recall,  recall  the  Time, 
When  your  Ambition  zealoujly  purfu'd 
Supreme  Command  o'er  all  the  Grecian  Chiefs, 
To  lead  our  vengeful  Arms  to  treacherous  Ttoy. 
An  humble  Seeming  you  indeed  put  on. 
As  if  you'd  foun  what  moji  your  Heart  defir'd. 
How  lowly  then  !  how  fawning  then  on  All  I 
With  flattering  Hand  you  courted  every  one  ; 
Tour  Gates  fet  wide  to  the  inglorious  Vulgar  ; 
Familiar  with  the  meanefi  ;  hearing  All, 
And  feeking  thofe,  who  fought  not  Agamemnon. 
Tes,  with  objequious  Bows  you  brib'd  the  Mob, 
To  give  that  Empire t  you  fo  ill  can  bear. 

Fff2 
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No  fioner  had  you  gairtd  your  IFtJh,  Command, 
But  all  your  fupple  Manners  were  thrown  by. 
Tott  to  your  Friends  no  more  confefs'd  the  Friend, 
Hard  of  Accefs,  and  rarely  feen  abroad ; 
All  mean  and  low  !  A  Man  of  Honour  Jloou^d 
Then  be  moji  fixt,  and  zealous  for  his  Friends, 
When  by  his  Fortune  he  can  moJi  affift  them. 
As  foon  as  I  perceived  this  Jhameful  Error, 
I  like  a  Friend  and  Brother  told  you  of  it  . 

Again  in  Aulis  here  

Since  the  great  Gods  dejifd  to  fwell  our  Sails 

With  profperous  Gales,  your  haughty  Spirit  fell ; 

Tou  were  difmay'd,  dejected,  and  forlorn : 

The  Grecians  cry  aloud  to  be  difmifs'd. 

And  not  to  lajtguijlo  in  this  "Fort  in  vain. 

How  wretched  hadfl  thou  been,  and  how  inglorious, 

How  full  of  Anguijh,  Agofites  of  Death  ; 

Had  you  then  ceas'd  to  lead  thefe  Jtrong  Battalions, 

To  fill  the  Trojan  Fields  with  warlike  Greeks  ? 

In  this  Dijirefs  you  then  coiid  think  of  me. 

Ask  my  Advice,  how  to  avoid  this  Shame. 

But  then,  when  Calchas  from  the  ViBms  found. 

Tour  Daughter  ojfer''d  at  DianaV  Altar, 

Wou^d  give  the  Greeks  a  fafe  an  i  fpeedy  Voyage  ; 

Thy  well  pleas' d  Eyes  confefs''d  the  fudden  Joy, 

That  fpread  it  felf  thro  all  thy  inward  Fow'rs  ; 

Thy  ready  Tongue  declard  thy  willing  Mind, 

That  fhe  jloou  d  know  the  Goddefs"*  fdcred  Knife, 

Free,  unconflrahtd,  and  not  by  any  Force. 

F'retend  not,  that  your  high  Commands  you  fent. 

That  Jhe  to  Aulis  Jhou^d  with  Jpeed  repair  ; 

Deceiv'd  by  thee,  with  the  falfe  promised  Joy 

Of  being  the  long-wiffd  Bride  of  great  Achilles : 

But  here  by  a  firange  Wbirle  and  Change  of  Will, 

Tou  other  Letters  fend  to  countermand  her. 

Ton  will  not  be  the  Murderer  of  your  Daughter  ! 

How  many  thus  with  an  unfeady  Hand 

Do  feer  the  dangerous  Helm  of  Government 

Fond  to  engage  in  fome  great  bold  Defign, 

Tet  fdi'ift  to  quit  it  when  they  are  enga^d : 

Av/d  by  the  T^eople  fome^  and  fome  more  jit  fly 

Compeli'd  to  guard  from  Foes  their  own  Dominions. 

But  I  the  mihatpy  Fate  of  Greece  deplore. 

All  amid,  and  ready  to  ajfault  the  Foe, 
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And  mith  full  Glory  quajh  the  proud  Barbarian, 

jire  left  their  Sport,  and  Scorn — — 

For  the  Repofe  of  the  great  Agamemnon  ! 

Oh  !  ne^er  advance  a  Man  for  IV ealth,  or  ^Po'wer  : 

fVifdom  alone  deferves  fupreme  Command, 

And  a  wile  Man  is  naturally  a  King. 
Chor.  All  Brothers  ^larrels  are  unhappy  Things. 
Agam.  fVith  Truth  I  Jhall  reproach  you  m  few  IVords,. 

For  Infolence  like  this  deferves  not  many  ; 

A  Brother's  Name  Jhall  teach  my  injur' dTongue 

A  Mo  defy,  it  feems,  to  you  unknown. 

Tho  Mo  defy  does  feldom  totich  the  bafe  \ 

For  when  bright  Honour  has  the  Breaji  forjook. 

Seldom  confederate  Modefy  prevails. 

Then,  tell  me.  Sir,  the  Caufe  of  all  this  Rage, 

Whence  all  this  Anger  ?  whence  this  Indignation  ? 

Who  is't  that  injures  or  affronts  you  here  ? 

What  is't  you  want'l  pray  what  is  your  Defire  1 

Tour  virtuous  Wfe  ?  your  happy  nuptial  State  ? 

At  my  Expence  muft  I  ref  ore  your  IVijhes, 

Which  when  pojfeft,  your  own  ill  ConduB  lojt you  ?  ".' 

What  I  to  regain  your  beauteous,  faithlefs  Wife, 
W oud  you  thus  trend  on  Honefy,  and  Reafon  ?  . 

The  7  leafures  of  ill  Men  are  evil  all  ! 

Oh  }  vain  !  oh  !  doating  Madnefs  !  oh  !  blind  Folly  / 

The  CoJs,  indulgent  to  thy  Happinefs, 

Have  rid  thee  of  a  falfe,  injurious  Wife  ; 

And  thou,  fond  Fool,  now  bumf  with  ftrange  Defire^ 

To  force  the  difant  Tlague  home  to  thy  Bofom  ! 

The  Suitors  to  this  Helena  with  you 

Each,  by  fallacious  Hope  of  her  betray d. 

To  Tynd'rus  fwore,  that  with  united  Arms 

They  woiid  defend  the  happy  Man  Jhe  chofe. 

Apply  to  thefe,  with  thefe  purfue  the  War ; 

But  confcious  of  the  Weaknefs  of  that  Oath, 

CompeWd  by  Fraud  or  Folly  you  defpair : 

If  I  forfake  your  foul  detejied  Caufe^ 

Will  not  be  Jirong  enough  to  lead  them  on. 

But  Menelaus,  tins  ajfure  thy  felf 

My  guiltlefs  Child  for  you  I  jhall  not  murder. 

Shou'd  I  comply,  wild  Horror  and  Remorfe 

Woiid  haunt  my  daily  Thoughts,  and  nightly  Slumbers, 

What  I  have  faid,  is.  Sir,  fo  plain  and  eafy, 

Tou  need  no  Comment  to  explain  my  Meaning, 
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But  if  yon  fiill  to  Jnjtice  will  be  blind, 

I  JJ?aU  however,  -  [S ir ,  prote^  my  own. 
Chor.  This  differs  from  the  former,  y.t  it  teaches^ 

That  of  our  Children  we  Jhon'd  take  jnfi  Care. 
Mene.  O  /  Gods  !  how  very  wretched  am  1  grown  ! 

I  have  no  Friends  ! 
Agam.  Tes,  yes,  you  Jhall  have  Friends, 

If  you  will  not  defiroy  ''em. 
Mene.  Oh  I  in  what. 

In  what  do  you  confefs  the  Friend  and  Brother, 
-  Of  the  fame  Father  born  ? 
Agam.  /  fhall  be  wife. 

Not  mad  with  you. 
Mene.  Friends  Griefs  are  common. 
Agam.  Then  call  me  Friend,  when  you  dejign  7W  Harm. 
Mene.  This  Objtinacys  vain,  for  fure  thou  know'fi 

In  this  thou  mujl  contend  with  Greece,  not  me. 
Agam.  Greece  too,  like  thee,  by  fome  ill  Fury's  haunted. 
Mene.  Oh  !  prcud,  and  vain  of  Empire  .'  thou  betray" ft 

To  that,  thy  Brother.    But  I  jhall  apply 

To  other  Arts,  and  other  Friends  for  Jujlice,  [Going^ 

Enter  Meflenger. 

MefT.  O  /  Agamemnon,  King  of  all  the  Greeks, 

/  bring  you  p leafing  News :  Now  in  the  Camp 

Tour  daughter  Iphigenia  is  arrived. 

And  Clytemneftra  your  beloved  ^leen. 

With  young  Oreftes.  This  Royal  Troop, 

After  fo  long  aji  Abfence,  mufi  be  welcome. 

With  Speed  I  came  before  to  bring  the  News. 

The  Army  throngs  to  fee  the  glorious  Sight. 

Some  talk  of  Nuptials  for  the  Royal  Virgin  ; 

Some,  that  Jhe  comes  to  be  in  facred  Rites 

Of  great  Diana  here  initiated. 

But  you,-  O  /  Agamemnon  !  crown  your  Brows, 

And,  Menelaus,  flmre  the  Nuptial  Joys. 

Let  Mujick,  and  the  Dancers  celebrate 

This  happy  T>ay. 
iAgam.  Thy  Zeal  and  Joy  I  do  commend,  be  gone, 

I  of  the  refi  will  take  peculiar  Care. 

Ah  me  I  Oh  ! — Oh  !  wretched  Agamemnon  I 

What  fhall  I  fay  ?  Oh  !  where  fhall  I  begin  ? 

Into  what  Noofe  of  Fate  am  I  now  fall'n  ! 
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'Tis  the  malicious  Cunning  of  my  Fortune 

Thus  to  prevent  my  juji  Maternal  Care  ! 

Oh  !  happy  State  of  mean  and  low  Degree  I 

There  Grief  at  liberty  may  vent  her  Moans, 

And  give  their  mournful  Thoughts  a  plaintive  Tongue. 

But  Greatnefs  is  confined  to  hateful  Form  / 

The  People  us,  not  ice  the  F'eople  govern. 

T'roud  Majefy  denies  my  IV oes  Relief, 

Shame  flops  the  flo-j^ing  Torrent  of  my  Grief', 

But  not  to  weep  is  yet  a  greater  Shame ! 

Tims  a  chain  d  Slave  I  prove  to  a  great  Name. 

I  miifi  curb  Nature,  and  deny  its  Courfe  ; 

And  tho  Pm  fallen  into  the  great  eft  Woe, 

That  any  mortal  Wretch  can  ever  know  ; 

Tet  in  my  Breaji  the  Anguifh  muft  contain. 

And  only  I  my  felf  muji  know  my  Tain. 

But  Oh !  my  Wife  !  what  jhall  I  fay  to  her  ? 

How  Jhall  I  meet  her  ?  with  what  Looks  behold  her  ? 

Her  coming  has  redoubled  all  my  Woe  I 

She  comes  unfent  for,  no  invited  Guejl. 

Tet  who  can  blame  the  tender  Mother's  Care, 

To  do  the  deareft  Office  to  her  Child  ? 

But  now  the  foul  perfidious  Caufe  JheHl  find 

Of  her  mo  ft  innufpicious  Journey. 

For  how  Jhall  I  refrain  the  burfting  Tears, 

Whejt  I  receive  the  ten4er  haplefs  Virgin  ! 

Ha  !  npw  methinks  I  fee  her  fuppliant  kneel 

M-^ith  lifted  Hands,  and  upcaft  ftreaming  EyeSy 

And  trembling  Lips  thus  pitifully  pleading ; 

Oh  I  Father,  will  you  kill  me    will  your  Hand, 

A  Father's  Hand  give  me  to  fuch  Nuptials  ? 

And  then  the  little  Infant,  young  Oreftes, 

In  broken  Sounds,  and  yet  intelligible, 

Accufe  me  of  his  deareft  Sijler's  Murder  ! 

Alas  !  Alas !  how  have  the  cur  fed  Nuptials 

Of  the  Barbarian,  Paris,  thus  deftroy'd  me  I 

For  he  has  brought  thefe  curfed  Evils  on  me. 
Mene.  Give  me  your  Hand^  give  me  your  dear  Hand. 
Agam.  Here  take  it,  for  it  is  your  Victory. 
Mene.  By  Pelops  our  Grandfire,  and  our  Father  Atreus, 

/  fjuear,  my  Brother,  what  Vm  going  to  fay. 

Are  the  fincereft  DiBates  of  my  Mind. 

I  cou'd  not  fee  the  Tears  fall  from  thy  Eyes, 

Thy  awful  Eyes,  but  Tity  fplit  my  Soul^ 

And 
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And  the  big  T)rops  run  tumbling  do-jjn  my  Face. 

.  My  Rage  ebb'd  out  apace,  and  no'-ju  I  fee, 

I  ought  not  to  be  happy  by  thy  Mifery. 

Noiz\  by  the  Gods,  you  Jhall  not  touch  your  Daughter, 

Thy  Iphu;enia  is,  for  me,  immortal. 

Why  jhotid  thine  die^  and  mine  remain  alive  ? 

.  Helen  is  not  fo  dear  to  this  fond  Breaji, 

To  make  me  trample  Nature  under  foot. 

And  purchafe  her  Embraces  by  thy  Blood. 

The  heat  of  Touth,  and  my  untam'd  T)efire, 

Made  7ne  fpeak  madly  'ujhen  I  urgd  the  T)eed. 

Oh  I  ^tis  a  dreadful  thing  to  fay  one's  Child, 

To  dip  our  Hands  in  our  own  Off-fpring's  Blood ! 

'Tis  monflrous  !  'tis  unnatural.  

Mo,  let  the  Army  be  difmifd  with  Speed, 

And  march  away  from  Aulis  to  their  Homes  ; 

But,  ceafe  thy  Tears,  by  Heav'n  I  cannot  bear  them  ; 

/  never  will  urge  more  the  fatal  Theme. 

By  all  the  Gods,  Jhe  jhall  not  die  for  me  ; 

For  what  has  Jhe  to  do  with  Helena  ? 

By  Jove,  /  love  my  Royal  Brother  fo, 

I  woiid  not  be  the  Caufe  of  his  'Vnreft, 

To  be  the  happy  Monarch  of  the  TV or  Id  : 

And  my  Heart  akes,  that  e'er  I  Jhock'd  thee  fo. 

JVe  may  repent,  with  Honour,  our  Mifdeeds. 
Chorus.  Getter oufy  haft  thou  faid,  O  Menelaus  ! 

Ajid  worthy  Tantalus  the  Son  of  Jove. 
Agam.  O  /  -Menelaus !  /  do  feel  thy  Kindnefs, 

That  thou  haft  thus  deceiv'd  my  ExpeBation, 

In  JVords  that  truly  do  confefs  the  Brother. 
Mene.  T'aJJion  may  fometimes  warp  a  generous  Mind, 

But  fuch  a  cruel  Kindred  1  abhor. 
Agara.  But  Oh  !  my  Brother,  fuch  hard  Fate  furrounds  me, 

I  cannot  'fcape  this  bloody  Sacrifice  ; 

For  Iphigenia  muft  a  Vi^iim  fall. 
Mene.  Who  can  compel  you  to  deftroy  your  T> aught er? 
Agam.  The  whole  Grecian  Army. 
Mene.  Send  her  back  to  Argos. 
Agam.  That  cannot  be  ;  /  cannot  fo  deceive  them. 
Mene.  Tou  ought  not  by  the  Vulgar  thus  be  aw'd. 
Agam.  Calchas,  alas !  the  Oracle  will  reveal. 
Mene.  Suppofe  him  dead.    The  T>ead  can  tell  no  Tales. 
Agam.  Oh  !  but  that  Son  of  Syfiphus  knows  nil. 
Mene.  In  what  can  UlyfTes  ifijure  Agamemnon  ? 

Agam. 
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Agam.  His  artfulTongue  commands  the  Soldiers  Hearts. 

Mene.  He's  fond  indeed  of  J>opular  Applaiife. 

Agam.  Oh !  think  him  therefore^  by  the  Troops  Jurrounded, 

The  fecret  Oracle  by  Calchas  told, 

^Divulging  to  the  llftening  Warr tours  Ears  ; 

My  'Piety  ftiling  impious  Sacrilege , 

Refufing  to  the  Grecian  Glory 

The  ViBim  that  Diana  has  required. 

The  Army  won  by  thefe  his  fmooth  Pretences, 

Both  you  and  I  Jhall  fall  by  their  dire  Rage  ; 

Tet  by  our  T>eath  not  fave  my  daughter's  Life. 

Suppofe  we  fled  to  Argos  from  the  Cafnp  : 

My  Flight  with  Sword,  and  Fire,  they  woiCd  purfue. 

And  lay  my  Country  wajie.    It  wonnot  be  I 

I  muji  he  wretched  and  my  Child  muji  die  ! 

Thus  If^oe  and  Alifery  furround  me  ! 

Into  thefc  S freights  the  Gods  reduce  me  ! 

Rut  Oh  !  my  Brother  I  this  alone  canji  thou  ! 

Let  not  my  JVife  the  fatal  Bufinefs  know. 

Before  my  Child  I've  ojfered  up  to  Pluto  ; 

That  with  the  fewejl  Tears  I  may  be  unhappy. 

Tho  I  have  taken  fome  Latitude  in  the  Tranflation,  and  made  bold  to 
leave  out  fometimes  a  Word  or  two,  and  fometimes  a  Line  or  two,  which 
related  more  to  Cuftom  than  the  Paffion  ;  yet  I  have  been  far  from  ma- 
king Euripides  amends  for  what  he  loles  in  the  Tranflation.  As  it  is,  I 
leave  it  to  be  by  the  Reader  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  T^ryden  in 
Troilus  and  Crejjida,  and  that  of  Shakefpear  in  this  Play. 

This  indeed  is  a  jufter  way  of  the  Trial  of  our  Poets  excelling  the 
Antients,  than  what  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton,  my  Lord  Falkland,  &c.  took 
in  the  Comparifon  of  Topics  ;  for  if  he  here  prevail,  he  will  indeed  get 
a  Vidory  in  a  real  Province  of  Poetry.  I  am  ftirpriz'd  that  fo  judicious  a 
Poet  as  Racine,  ihou'd  omit  this  admirable  Scene  in  his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  made  a  quarrelling  Scene  betwixt  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  I  have  faid  fo  much  on  the  two  moft  beautiful  Parts  of  this 
Play,  that  I  ihall  leave  the  refl  to  the  Reader  ;  this  being  a  Play  fo  often 
adted,  that  they  are  obvious  to  every  body. 

Of  Lowlinefs  or  Humility. 

 But  'tis  a  common  Proof, 

That  Lowlinefs  is  young  Ambition's  Ladder, 
V/hereto  the  Climber  upward  turns  his  Face. 


Vol.  VIL 
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On  Confpiracy. 

— — O  /  Confpiracy  I 
Shanifl  thou  to  fhew  thy  dangerous  Brow  by  Night  ? 
fFhen  Evils  are  mofl  free^ 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  Play,  which  I  remark  for  thofe  judicious 
Gentlemen,  uuho  by  a  fwelling  gouty  Style  have  fet  up  for  fine  Language 
in  the  Drama.  The  Style  of  this  Play  is,  generally  Ipeaking,  plain,  ealy, 
and  natural. 


The  Argument  of  Mackbeth. 

TVVncan,  King  of  Scotland^  has  two  Sons,  Malcolm,  and  Donalbain, 
^  His  General  againft  the  Rebels  and  iV(5'r':£<'f'^/<2//j'  (who  then  invaded 
that  Country)  is  Mackbeth^  a  Kiniman  of  the  Crown  ;  and  with  him  is 
join'd  in  CommifTion  Banquo  ;  who  returning  victorious,  on  an  open  Heath 
meet  with  three  Witches,  who  falute  Mackbeth  three  times,  the  lafl:  Salu- 
tation being  King  that  JJ?all  be.     Their  other  Salutations  proving  true, 
he  and  his  Wife  relblve  to  make  the  third  fo.    In  the  Night  therefore 
they  murder  T>uncany  and  lay  it  on  his  Chamberlains.    Malcolm  and 
T)onalb.ain  fly  away ;  on  which  they  are  accus'd  of  having  employ'd 
them  to  kill  their  Fatlier  ;  fo  the  Election  falls  on  Mackbeth,  who  being 
now  King,  has  Banquo  murder'd  for  fear  of  his  Race  ;  for  the  wayward 
Sifters  told  him,  that  he  ihould  get  a  Race  of  Kings  :  but  his  Son  Fleance 
makes  his  eicape.    Murders  and  Tyrannies  growing  every  day,  Mackduff" 
flies  to  the  Englifl)  Court,  and  with  much  adoe  convinces  Malcolm  of  his 
Fidelity,  and  with  him  comes  into  Scotland  with  Engiijh  Forces,  having 
firft  heard,  that  the  Tyrant  had  furpriz'd  his  Caftle,  and  kill'd  his  Wife 
and  Children.    Mackbeth  having  confulted  the  Witches,  is  told,  that  he 
fliall  not  be  kill'd  by  any  Man  born  of  Woman  ;  nor  till  Birnam  Wood 
came  to  his  Caftle  of  Tiunfinane.     But  his  Wife,  haunted  with  Remorfe 
for  the  Murders  flie  had  been  Partner  in,  dies  ;  and  he  finding  the  Deceit 
of  the  Witches  AfTurance  of  Bit  nam  Wood,  by  the  Englijh  Army's  taking 
every  Man  a  Branch  af  a  Tree  in  his  Hand,  ventures  out  to  fight,  and 
is  at  lafl  kill'd  by  Mackduff,  who  was  ript  out  of  his  Mother's  Womb. 

To  iay  much  in  praife  of  this  Play  I  cannot  ;  for  the  Plot  is  a  fort  of 
Hiftory,  and  the  Charad:er  of  Mackbeth  and  his  Lady  are  too  monftrous 
for  the  Stage.  But  it  has  obtained,  and  is  in  too  much  efleem  \;ith  the 
Million,,  for  any  Man  yet  to  lay  much  againft  it. 

The 
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The  Topics  and  Lines  of  this  Play  are  left  in  Number  and  Beauty  than 
moft  of  his.  A  celebrated  Speech  is  that  of  Mackbeth^  after  he  has  com- 
mitted the  Murder. 

Methought  I  heard  a  Voice  cry,  Jlee^  no  more  ! 
Mackbeth  doth  murder  Sleep. 

I  need  not  lay  any  thing  here  about  the  Witches,  fince  what  I  have  laid 
of  them  and  Spirits  in  the  Tempeft,  is  fufficient :  He  has  drawn  thole. 
Chimera's  wonderfully,  and  made  them  Forms  and  Ceremonies  according 
to  their  black  My fteries. 

Life. 

Lifers  but  a  walking  Shadow^  a  J>oor  Tlayer^ 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his  Hour  on  the  Stage ^ 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  It  is  a  Tale 
Told  by  an  Idiot,  full  of  Sound  and  Fury^ 
Signifying  nothing. 


The  Argument  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark. 

TlAmlet,  Son  of  the  former  King  of  Denmark,  is  put  afide  the  Elec- 
tion  by  his  Uncle  C/d!«^iaj-,  who  marry'd  his  Mother  foon  after  his 
Father  s  Death  ;  which  was  lucceeded  by  the  walking  of  the  Ghoft  of  the 
deceas'd  King.  Hamlet  being  inform'd  of  it,  goes  to  the  Watch,  lees 
and  Ij^eaks  to  the  Ghoft,  who  tells  him,  that  his  Uncle,  who  now  polfefTes 
his  Throne  and  Wife,  murder'd  him  as  he  lay  afleep  in  his  Garden,  by 
pouring  Poifon  into  his  Ear.  So  defiring  Revenge,  the  Ghoft  vanilhes ; 
Hamlet  obliges  ail  who  had  feen  it  to  keep  the  Secret,  and  by  no  means 
dilcover  that  they  had  beheld  any  fuch  Sight.  Hamlet  alTumes  a  Ibrt  of 
Madnefs,  and  the  Queen  loving  him  very  well,  is  foUicitous  to  know  the 
Caulc,  which  Tolonius  the  Lord  Chamberlain  perfuades  to  be  the  Love  of 
his  Daughter,  on  her  rejeding  his  Letters  and  Addrefs  according  to  her 
Brother's  and  Father's  Orders.  Hamlet,  willing  to  difcover  whether  the 
Ghoft  had  told  him  true,  orders  Ibme  Players,"  who  came  then  to  Eljinor, 
to  ad  liich  a  Part,  as  the  Ghoft  had  inform'd  him  the  King  had  been 
guilty  of,  defiring  Horatio  his  Friend  to  obferve  him  all  the  Adion ;  but 
when  the  poifbning  of  his  Brother  in  the  Garden  came  ro  be  aded,  the 
King,  unable  to  lee  more,  riles  up,  and  breaks  off  the  Play.  This  con- 
firms Hamlet  in  his  Relblution  of  revenging  his  Father's  Death,    But  the 

G  g  g  2  King, 
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King,  highly  affed'ed  with  this,  retires,  while  his  Mother  is  order'd  to 
check  him  lor  his  Condu(5t ;  but  'Poloji'ms  adviles  the  King  to  let  him  hide 
himlelf,  to  over-hear  what  paiTcs  betwixt  them,  for  fear  the  Mother's  In- 
dulgence ihou'd  not  difcover  all.  As  Hamlet  is  going  to  his  Mother,  he 
finds  the  King  at  Prayers,  and  therefore  will  not  kill  him,  becaule  he  took 
his  Father  in  his  Sins.  He  is  fo  rough  with  his  Mother,  that  Ihe  crys  out 
for  help,  and  Tolonms  alarm'd  does  the  fame  ;  but  Hamlet  taking  him  for 
the  King,  kills  him  behind  the  Arras,  then  charges  the  Queen  home  with  her 
fault  of  marrying  her  Husband's  Brother,  ^c.  owns  that  he  is  not  mad : 
The  Ghoft  of  his  Father  comes  into  the  Room,  which  heightens  her  Agony  : 
They  part,  the  Queen  promifmg  not  to  reveal  ought  to  the  King.  The 
King  is  refblv'd  to  fend  Hamlet  to  England,  with  Rofencrofs  and  Guil-en- 
Jiern,  with  private  Orders  for  him  to  be  put  to  death  there  ;  but  Hamlet 
aboard  getting  their  CommifTions  from  them,  found  the  fatal  Order  and 
keeps  it,  lupplying  the  Place  with  a  frefti  Order  to  put  the  Ambalfadors  to 
death  :  So  he  comes  back,  and  in  the  Church  finds  a  Grave  digging  for 
Ophelia,  who  running  mad  on  her  Father's  Death,  was  drown'd  ;  and 
Laertes  coming  back  from  France,  was  but  juft  hinder'd  from  revenging 
his  Father  s  Death  on  the  King,  but  is  aflur'd,  that  he  would  help  in  his 
Revenge  by  engaging  Hamlet  to  try  his  Skill  with  him  at  Foils,  vvhilll: 
Hamlet  lliou'd  have  a  Blunt,  and  Laertes  a  Sharp,  which  he  poilbn'd. 
But  in  the  Scuffle  the  Queen  drinks  to  Hamlet,  but  drinks  the  Poifon  pre- 
par'd  by  the  King  for  Hamlet,  who  being  now  wounded,  got  the  Sharp 
from  Laertes  and  wounds  him  ;  the  Queen  crys  out  that  flie  is  poilbn'd, 
and  fo  Hamlet  kills  the  King  ;  L-^^'r^^'j- confefles  the  Contrivance  and  dies, 
as  Hamlet  does  immediately  after. 

Tho  I  look  upon  this  as  the  Mafter-piece  of  Shake/pear  according  to 
our  way  of  writing,  yet  there  are  abundance  of  Errors  in  the  Conduct: 
and  Defign,  which  will  not  fuffer  us  in  Juftice  to  prefer  it  to  the  Elecfra 
of  Sophocles  with  the  Author  of  his  Life  ;  who  feems  to  miftake  the  Mat- 
ter wide,  when  he  puts  this  on  the  fame  Foot  with  the  Ele&ra.  Ham- 
let's Mother  has  no  hand  in  the  Death  of  her  Husband,  as  far  as  wx  can 
difcover  in  this  Poem  ;  but  her  fault  was  in  yielding  to  the  inceftuous 
Amour  with  her  Husband's  Brother  ;  that  at  leaft  is  all  that  the  Ghoft 
charges  her  with.  Befides,  Shakefpear  was  Mafter  of  this  Story,  but  So- 
phocles was  not.  Orefles  farther,  was  commanded  by  the  Oracle  to  kill 
his  Mother,  and  therefore  all  moral  Duties  yielding  to  the  immediate  Com- 
mand of  the  Gods,  his  Adlion,  according  to  that  Syftem  of  Religion  un- 
der which  Sophocles  wrote,  had  nothing  in  it  of  Barbarity,  but  was  en- 
tirely pious  ;  as  Agamemnon's  facrificing  his  own  Daughter  Iph'tgenia,  by 
'Dianas  Order. 

This  Play  indeed  is  capable  of  being  made  more  perfed;  than  the  Ele6lra\ 
but  then  a  great  deal  of  it  muft  be  thrown  away,  and  fome  of  the  darling 
Trifles  of  the  Million,  as  all  the  comical  Part  entirely,  and  many  other 

things 
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things  which  relate  not  to  the  main  Adion,  which  feems  here  to  be  pretty 
entire,  tho  not  lb  artfully  conducted  as  it  might  be.  But  I  wander  ffoni 
my  point ;  I  propos'd  not  to  fhow  the  Errors,  efpecially  when  this  Play 
contains  fo  many  Beauties.  Hamlet  every  where  almoft  gives  us  Speeches 
that  are  full  of  the  Nature  of  his  Pallion.  The  Advice  of  Laertes  to  his 
Sifter  is  very  moral  and  juft,  and  full  of  prudential  Caution  ;  and  that 
of  Tolonius  to  his  Son,  and  that  of  the  lame  to  his  Daughter.  Ay  Springes 
to  catch  JVoodcocks,  &c.  If  the  young  Ladies  wou'd  ftudy  thefe  Pages, 
they  wou'd  guard  their  Virtues  and  Honours  better  than  many  of  them 
do.  AH  the  Scene  betwixt and  the  Ghoft,  is  admirable,  as  the 
Ghoft's  Defcription  of  his  Refidence  in  the  othe'r  World. 

Virtue  and  Luft. 

But  Virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov*d, 
Tho  Lewdnefs  court  it  in  the  Shape  of  Heaven  ; 
So  Luji,  tho  to  a  radiant  Angel  link  d, 
JV ill  fate  it  felf  in  a  Coelejiial  Bed,  and  prey  on  Garbage. 

Ophelia's  Defcription  of  Hamlefs  mad  Addrefs  to  her. 

My  Lord,  as  I  was  fowing  in  my  Chamber ^ 
He  took  me  by  the  Wrifi,  &c. 

Ambition. 

Which  Dreams  indeed  are  Ambition  :  for  the  very  Subjlance  of  the 
Ambitious,  is  merely  the  Shadow  of  a  Dream. 

On  Man. 

What  a  piece  of  Worth  is  Man  ?  how  noble  in  Reafon  ?  how  infinite 
in  Faculty,  in  Form,  and  Moving ;  how  exprefs  and  admirable  ?  In 
A6lion  how  like  an  Angel  ?  In  Apprehenfion  how  like  aGod !  The  Beauty 
of  the  World  I 

In  Hamlefs  Speech  to  the  Players,  Shakefpear  gives  us  his  whole 
Knowledge  of  the  Drama  ;  and  for  that  Reafon,  this  favourable  Judgment 
of  a  Play,  that  did  not  pleafe  the  Million,  is  what  fhou'd  teach  fbme  of 
our  fuccefsful  Poets  not  to  value  themfelves  merely  on  Succefs,  fince  the 
Million  often  fail  ;  tho  as  Horace  fays,  they  fometimes  hit  right. 

Interdum  Topulus  return  videt,  eji  ubi  peccat. 


Hamlet. 
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Hamlet.  /  heard  thee  fpeak  me  a  Speech  once,  but  it  was  never  aBed\ 
or  if  it  was,  not  above  once  :  for  the  Tlay,  I  remember,  pleas'd  not 
the  Million ;  it  was  Caviare  to  the  General :  But  it  was  {as  1  received 
it,  and  others,  whofe  Judgment  in  fuch  Matters,  cr^d  to  the  Top  of 

mine)  an  excellent    lay  well  digefted  in  the  Scenes,  fet  down  with 

as  much  Modefty  as  Cunning. 

On  Players  and  Plays. 

Hani.  Let  them  be  well  us'd,  for  they  are  the  Abjlra6ts  and  brief 
Chronicles  of  the  Time. 

I  have  heard  that  guilty  Creatures,  fitting  at  a  T^lay^ 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  Scene 
Been  firuck  fo  to  the  Soul,  that  prefently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  Male fa^rt ions. 

The  Power  and  Force  of  Tragedy,  in  this  and  other  Particulars,  has 
been  confirmed  by  undoubted  Hiftory.  Alexander,  Tyrant  of  Thicrea, 
a  City  of  Thejfaly,  feeing  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  acfled,  found  himfelf 
io  affedled,  that  he  went  out  before  the  End  of  the  firft  Ad,  faying.  That 
.  he  was  ajham^d  to  be  feen  to  weep  at  that  Misfortune  of  Hecuba  and 
/Polyxena,  when  he  daily  embrued  his  Hands  in  the  Blood  of  his  own 
Citizens.  He  was  afraid  (fays  the  admirable  T)acier)  that  his  Heart 
fhou'd  be  truly  mollified  ;  that  the  Spirit  of  Tyranny  wou'd  now  leave 
the  PofTefTion  of  his  Breafl,  and  that  he  Ihould  come  a  private  Perfbn  out 
of  that  Theatre,  into  which  he  ^nterM  Mafter.  The  Ador,  who  fb  fen- 
fibly  touch'd  him,  with  difficulty  efcap'd  with  his  Life,  but  was  lecur'd 
by  fbme  Remains  of  that  Pity,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Crime. 

I  cannot  here  omit  what  Benefit  the  City  of  Athens  it  felf  receiv'd 
from  fome  Verfes  of  the  Elecira  of  Euripides,  in  its  great  Diftrefs  ;  for 
Vvhen  it  was  debated,  that  the  City  of  Athens  fliou'd  be  deftroy'd,  and 
the  Country  laid  wafle,  a  milder  Courfe  was  tal^^n  by  the  Commanders, 
from  one  of  them  repeating  thefe  Verfes  out  of  the  Eletfra  of  Euripides : 

Eledra,  Oh  !  unhappy  ^leen. 
Whither  wou'd  you  fly    Return  : 
Tcur  Ab fence  the  f or  fake  n  Groves 
jAnd  defart  Palace  feem  to  mourn. 

This  Hiook  them  (fays  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Lyfander)  and  gave  an 
Occafion  to  refled;  how  barbarous  it  wou'd  appear  to  lay  that  City  in 
Ruin,  which  had  been  renown'd  for  the  Birth  and  Education  of  fb  many 
famous  Men. 

Hamlefs 
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Hamlefs  Soliloquy. 

Death,  or  to  die. 

To  be  or  not  to  be ;  that  is  the  ^efiton  : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  Mind  to  faffer 
The  Slings  and  Arrows  of  outragious  Fortune^ 
Or  to  take  Arms  againji  a  Sea  of  Troubles y 
And  by  o^^ofing,  end  them. 

Calumny. 

Be  thou  as  chafe  as  Ice,  as  pure  as  SnoWy 
Thou  Jhalt  not  efiape  Calumny. 

Hamlefs  Advice  and  Diredions  to  Players  is  very  good,  containing  very- 
good  Precepts  of  a  juft  Pronunciation y  which  being  as  ufeful  for  thole 
who  judge,  as  thole  who  ad;,  I  lhall  take  more  notice  of  them. 

Ham.  Speak  the  Speech  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you  trippingly 
on  the  Tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  majiy  of  our  'Players  doe,  I  had 
as  lieve  the  Town-Cry er  had  fpoke  my  Lines.  Nor  do  not  faw  the  Atr 
too  much  with  your  Hand  thus,  but  ufe  all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  Tor- 
rent, Tempeft,  and  (as  I  may  fay)  the  Whirl-wind  of  Paflion,  you  mult  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  Temperance,  that  may  give  it  Smoothnefs.  Oh  !  it  of  ends 
me  to  the  Soul,  to  fee  a  robouftous  Periwig-pated  Fellow  tear  a  PnJJhn 
to  Tatters,  to  very  Ragges,  to  fplit  the  Ears  of  the  GroundHngs  ;  who^ 
for  the  mofl  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  Shows  ^ 
and  Noife,'6cz.    And  a  little  further: 

—  Be  not  too  tame  neither  :  but  let  your  own  'Difireticn  be  your  Tntcr. 
Sute  the  Aflion  to  the  Word,  the  Word  to  the  ABion  ;  with  this 
Jpecial  Gbfefjance,  That  you  o'ertop  not  the  Modcfy  of  Nature ;  for 
any  thing  fo  overdone,  is  from  the  Purpofe  (j/*  Playing  ;  whofe  end  both 
at  the  firjt  and  now,  was,  and  ts,  to  hold  as  'twere  a  Mirror  up  to  Na- 
ture ;  to  /how  Virtue  her  own  Feature,  Scorn  her  own  Image,  and  the 
very  Age  and  Bo^y  of  the  Time,  his  Form  and  Pre  furc.  Now,  this  over- 
done,  or  come  tardy  off,  tho  it  make  the  Unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  Judicious  grieve  ;  the  Cenfure  of  the  which  one  mult,  in  your 
Allowance,  o'erfway  a  whole  Theatre  cii  others.  Ob!  the}  e  be  Players, 
that  I  have  feen  play,  and  heard  ethers  praife,  and  that  highly  {not  to 
fpeak  it  profanely)  that  neither  having  the  Accent  of  Chriftians,  nor  the 
Gate  of  Chriftian.  Pagan,  or  Norman,  have  fo  ftrutred  and  bellow'd, 
that  I  have  thought  fbme  of  Nature's  Journey-Men  had  made  Men,  and 
not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  Humanity  fo  abominably.— let 
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thoje  that  play  the  Clowns,  /peak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for  them ; 
fir  there  be  of  them,  that  will  of  t hem fe Ives  laugh,  to  fet  on  fome 
^lantity  of  barren  Spectators  to  laugh  too,  tho  in  the  mean  time  fome 
necejfary  ^lejiion  of  the  Tlay  be  then  to  be  confider'd.  Thafs  villainous^ 
and  jhows  a  mojl  pitiful  Ambition  in  the  Fool  that  ufes  it. 

Thefe  Precepts  of  Shakefpear  are  as  valuable  as  any  thing  in  him  ;  for 
indeed,  thorowly  ftudy'd  and  underflood,  they  teach  the  whole  Art  of 
the  Stage,  which  relates  to  the  Reprefentation,  or  the  A(ftors ;  who  ftill 
.  are  too  commonly  guilty  of  thele  very  Follies,  which  Shakefpear  obferv'd 
'  in  the  Players  of  his  Time. 

I  lhall  fay  no  more  in  Explanation  of  this  here,  defigning  a  particular 
Diicourfe  on  the  Art  of  Pronunciation  and  Adting  ;  for  it  is  not  fiifEcient 
for  a  Player  to  fpeak  well,  he  muft  give  what  he  fays  its  true  Adlion,  he 
muft  look  his  Part,  he  mufl  be  the  Man  he  reprefents,  according  to  the 
very  Lineaments  of  the  PafTion,  or  Humour,  which  he  reprefents,  or  elfe 
he  is  no  Actor.  They  are  call'd  Adtors,  not  Speakers  ;  and  a  Miftake  in 
the  accenting  a  Word,  or  even  iii  a  vicious  Tone  of  Utterance,  may  be 
forgiven  ;  but  an  ill  Adion  is  an  Error  in  the  Fundamentals.  There  is  a 
Lady  on  the  Stage,  who  may  perhaps  be  fbmetimes  out  in  her  Speaking, 
but  always  fo  charms  in  her  Ad:ion,  that  Ihe  will  not  fuffer  a  Lover  of 
the  Art  not  to  fink  the  fhialler  Error  in  the  greater  Beauty.  Our  Adors 
are  very  liable  to  negled;  the  Decorum  of  the  Reprefentation,  and  when 
they  hive  form'd  themfelves  to  the  Figure  of  a  paflionate  Man  as  long  as 
they  fpeak,  while  the  oppofite  fpeaks,  are  as  calm  as  if  unconcern'd  in  the 
Matter  ;  whereas  in  Nature,  no  Man  in  Anger,  Love,  or  Grief,  but  minds 
what  the  other  fays,  and  is  as  much  concem'd  in  it  as  if  he  fpoke  him- 
ielf  In  this  Particular,  no  body  can  excel  Mrs.  Barry,  whom  I  have  fre- 
quently obferv'd  change  her  Colour,  and  difcover  a  Concern  that  ecjuall'd 
Nature  ;  this  is  no  Flattery  to  her,  but  barely  Juflice. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  Subjed,  or  anticipate  what  I  have  to  fay  in 
a  longer  Difcuflion  of  this  Point,  let  us  return  to  the  fine  things  of  this 
Play  of  Hamlet.  His  Speech  to  Horatio  has  many  good  Lines.  The 
Qiaeen's  Protefl  in  the  Play  that's  introduc'd,  and  the  King's  Difcourfe 
with  her,  is  worth  reading  for  the  Lines  and  the  Reflexions.  The  Scene 
betwixt  his  Mother  and  Hamlet,  is  generally  very  well ;  tho  perhaps  it  is 
capable  of  Improvement.  That  part  of  the  Scene  where  the  Gholl  comes 
in,  is  very  ftrong;  as  indeed  Shakefpear  is  in  the  former  Scene,  which,  as 
I  have  been  affufd,  he  wrote  in  a  Charnel-Houfe  in  the  midft  of  the 
Migbt. 

On  Man. 


What  is  Man — 
If  his  chief  Good  and  Market  of  his  Time,  8cc, 


The 
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The  Difcourfc  betwixt  Hamlet  and  the  Grave-Maker  is  full  of  moral 
Refledions,  and  worthy  minding, 'tho  that  Difcourfe  it  felf  has  nothing 
to  do  where  it  is,  nor  is  of  any  ufe  to>  the  Dcfign,  and  may  be  as  weJl 
left  out  ;  and  what  ever  can  be  left  out  has  no  Bufinefs  in  a  Play  ;  but  this 
being  low  Comedy  has  flill  lefs  to  do  here.  The  Charader  Hamlet  gives 
of  Ofr  'ick  is  very  latirical,  and  wou'd  be  good  any  where  elfe. 


The  Argument  of  King  Lear. 

J  EAR,  King  of  Britain,,  has  three  Daughters,  Goner  ill,  Regan,  and 
Cordelia.  Gonerill  is  marry'd  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Regan  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwal,  and  the  King  of  France  and  Duke  of  Burgundy  are 
Pretenders  to  Cordelia.  The  King  being  old,  divides  his  Kingdom  betwixt 
his  three  Daughters,  referving  only  an  hundred  Knights  for  himfelf,  and 
the  Name  of  King.  But  the  two  Elder,  by  their  mighty  Profeilions  of 
Love  and  Duty  beyond  meafiire  win  the  Father's  Heart,  now  alienated 
from  Cordelia,  becaufe  Ihe  daub'd  not  her  Affe(5tions  over  with  empty  Pro- 
feffions  ;  lb  that  o\^Lear  in  a  Paflion  gives  away  her  Share  to  her  other 
Sifters,  and  with  his  Curie  leaves  her  to  France,  who  takes  her  for  his 
Wife,  tho  rejed:ed  by  Burgundy.  The  two  Daughters,  Regan  and  Gonerill^ 
fbon  fall  from  their  Duty,  and  grow  weary  of  the  King,  are  uncivil  to 
his  Followers,  wou'd  abridge  them,  nay  take  them  quite  away  ;  when  in 
a  ftormy  Night  he  is  turn'd  out  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucejler's  Houfe,  with 
Orders  to  him  not  to  relieve  him.  The  Earl  of  Gloucefier  ihook  with 
Horror  of  thefe  unnatural  Proceedings,  acquaints  his  Baftard  Son  o  f  his 
Intentions  to  affift  the  King,  and  that  the  French  were  come  over  to  his 
Aid  ;  but  he  betrays  him,  and  ib  his  Eyes  are  put  out,  and  he  turn'd 
out  of  Doors,  being  inform'd  that  his  Baftard  Son  had  done  it  all,  by 
whom  dcceiv'd  he  had  believ'd  his  own  Son  Edgar  had  contriv'd  his 
Death  ;  and  who,  for  fear  of  the  Proclamation  againft  him,  wander'd  like 
Tom  a  Bedlam.  He  meets  with  the  King,  and  with  his  Father  afterwards, 
on  whofe  Head  there  being  a  Price  let,  GoneriWs,  Steward  meeting  him, 
offers  to  kill  him,  but  is  prevented  by  Edgar's  killing  of  him,  about  whom 
he  finds  GonerilPs  Letters  to  the  Baftard,  being  Love  with  him,  and  alfo 
a  Defign  againft  the  Duke  of  Albany  her  Husband  ;  to  whom  he  carries 
it,  before  the  Battle  betwixt  the  Britains,  and  the  French  under  Cordelia's 
Command,  whom  Ihe  brought  to  the  King's  Affiftance  againft  her  unna- 
tural Sifters ;  but  bein^  beaten,  and  the  King  and  ihe  taken  Prifoners,  the 
Baftard  orders  them  to  be  kill'd  in  Prilbn.  And  Edgar  having  fought  and 
kiU'd  the  Baftard,  Regan  being  poifon'd  by  her  Sifter  Gonerill,  and  Ihe  be- 
ing upbraided  by  her  Husband  with  the  Guilt,  but  more  affeded  with  the 
Vol.  VII.  H  h  h  lofs 
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lofs  of  Edmund,  kills  herfelf :  he  owns  his  Warrant  out  againfl  the  King 
and  Cordelia  ;  they  lend  to  lave  them  but  come  too  late,  e  ot^delia  bcin-' 
hang'd,  but  the  Kuig  kill'd  the  Rogue  that  hang'd  her,  but  breaks  his  Heart 
and  dies  :  fb  the  Play  ends. 

The  King  and  Cordelia  ought  by  no  means  to  have  dy'd,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Tate  has  very  juftly  alter'd  that  Particular ;  which  mufl  dilguft  the 
Reader  and  Audience,  to  have  Virtue  and  Piety  meet  fo  unjuft  a  Reward. 
So  that  this  Plot,  tho  of  fb  celebrated  a  Play,  has  none  of  the  Ends  of 
Tragedy,  moving  neither  Fear  nor  Pity.  We  rejoice  at  the  Death  of  the 
Bajiard  and  the  two  Sifters,  as  of  Monfters  in  Nature,  under  whom  the  very 
Earth  muft  groan.  And  we  fee,  with  Horror  and  Indignation,  the  Death 
of  the  King,  Cordelia,  and  Kent  ;  tho  of  the  three,  the  King  only  cou'd 
move  pity,  if  that  were  not  loft  in  the  Indignation  and  Horror  the  Death 
of  the  other  two  produces  :  for  he  is  a  truly  Tragic  Charad:er,  not  fii- 
premely  virtuous  nor  fcandaloufly  vicious ;  he  is  made  up  of  Choler  and 
Obftinacy,  Frailties  pardonable  enough  in  old  Men,  and  yet  what  drew 
on  him  all  the  Misfortunes  of  his  Life. 

The  Baftard's  Speech  of  the  weakhels  of  laying  our  Fate  and  Follies  on 
the  Stars,  is  worth  reading  —  TT^/j-  is  the  excellent  Fo^jjery  of  the 
fVorld,  that  "Ji  hen  live  are  fick  in  Fortune,  &c. 

Lear's  PalTion  on  the 'Ingratitude  of  his  Daughter  Gonerill,  is  very  well; 
and  his  Curies  on  her  very  well,  and  naturally  chofe.  Z^'^^^^s  Speech  to 
Regan  is  very  well  : 

No,  Regan,  tbon  fl?alt  ne'er  have  my  Curfe. 

And  his  Paffion  in  this  whole  Scene,  agreeable  to  the  Manners. 

The  Needs  of  Life  few. 

O  reafoH  not  the  Need  I  our  bafefl  Beggars 
Are  in  the  foorejl  things  Jii^erfluous . 
uillouo  not  Nature  more  than  Nature  needs  ; 
Man^s  Life  is  cheap  as  Beajls,  8cc. 

Kent's  Defcription  of  the  tempeftuous  Night,  is  very  good. 

 Things  that  love  Night, 

Love  not  fitch  Nights  as  thefe.    The  itrathful  Skies 
Gallovj  the  very  Wanderers  of  the  Dark,  8cc. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  Lear's  firft  Starrs  of  Madnefs, 

when  Edgar  comes  out  in  the  Habit  of  a  Madman  T>idft  thou  give 

all  to  thy  Daitghters  ;  and  art  thou  come  to  this  ?    And  again, — Have 

his 
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hi s'T> alight ers  brought  him  to  this pafs  ?  Qou'dfi  thou  fave nothing!  Wou'djl 
thou  give 'm  all  ? 

 Now  all  the  TlagueSy  that  in  the  pendulous  Air 

Hang  fated  o'er  Mens  faults,  light  on  thy  Daughters. 
Kent.  He  has  no  'Daughter^  Sir. 

Lear.  Deaths  Traitor ^  nothing  cou'd  have  fubdtied  Mature 
To  fuch  a  Lownefsy  hit  his  unkind  'Daughters^  &c. 

Edgar's  Account  of  a  Serving-man,  is  very  pretty  ;  as  all  that  he  fays  in 
the  Play,  is  according  to  the  Charader,  which  his  Affairs  obJige  him  to 
afliune. 

On  Man. 

Man  is  no  more  than  this,  confider  him  well ! 

Thou  oisujl  the  IVorm  no  Silk,  the  Beafi  no  Hide^ 

The  Sheep  no  Wool,  the  Cat  no  'Perfume.    How  ! 

Here's  three  on's  are  fophijiicated.    Thou  art  the  thing  it  felf. 

Unaccommodated  Man  is  no  more. 

But  fuch  a  bare,  poor,  forked  Animal 

As  thou  art  

Edgar's,  Delcription  of  the  Precipice  of  Dover -QXx^,  is  very  good. 

 How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ''tis  to  caft  ones  Eyes  Jo  low,  &c. 

Againfl:  the  grofs  and  idolatrous  Flattery  of  Princes,  lee  Lear's  Mad' 
ncfs  :  "  They  flatter'd  me  like  a  Dog,  and  told  me  that  I  had  white  Hairs 
*'  in  my  Beard,  e'er  the  black  ones  were  there,  to  lay  Ay  and  No  to 
"  every  thing  I  faid — — Ay  and  No  too  was  no  good  Divinity.  JVhen  the 
Rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  Witid  to  make  me  chatter,  when  the 
Thunder  wotid  not  peace  at  my  bidding,  there  I  found  'em,  there  I  fnelt 

them  out  Go  to,  they  are  not  Men  of  their  IFords  ;  they  told  me  I 

was  every  thing  ;  'tis  a  Lye,  I  am  not  Ague-proof 

For  this  Story  read  Milton's  and  Tyrrel's  Hiftory  of  England,  aii3 
Leland,  vyith  Geoffry  of  Monmouth^  &c. 


Hhh  2 
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The  Argument  of  the  Moor  of  Venice. 

/yrhello,  a  noble  Moor  or  Negro^  who  had  by  long  faithful  Services, 
^  and  brave  Deeds,  eftablilh'd  himfelf  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Senate  of 
V :mce,  wins  the  Affections  of  T>efdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantlo^  one  of 
the  Senators,  marries  her  unknown  to  her  Father,  and  with  the  Senator's 
Leave,  carries  her  with  him  to  Cyprus,  his  Province.  He  makes  Q^7(?  his 
Lieutenant,  tho  lago  had  follicited  the  Poft  by  his  Friends  for  himfelf; 
which  Refufal,  join'd  with  a  Jealoufy  that  Othello  had  been  too  familiar 
with  his  Wife,  makes  him  contrive  the  Deftrudiion  of  CaJJio  and  the  Aloory 
to  gratify  his  Revenge,  and  his  Ambition.  But  having  no  way  to  take  a 
Vengeance  on  the  Moor,  proportion'd  to  his  imaginary  and  double  Injury 
but  this,  he  draws  him  with  a  great  deal  of  Cunning  into  a  Jealouly  of 
his  Wife,  and  that  by  a  Chain  of  Circumftances  contriv'd  to  that  purpole, 
and  urg'd  with  all  the  taking  Infinuations  imaginable.  Othello,  by  theie 
means  won  to  a  Belief  of  his  own  Infamy,  refolves  the  Murder  of  his 
Wife  and  CaJJio,  whom  he  concluded  guilty.  lago  undertakes  the  dif^ 
patching  CajJJo,  whofe  Commijiion  he  had  already  got ;  which  defigning 
to  do  by  Roderlgo,  who  had  been  his  T)iijf>e^  in  hopes  by  his  means  to 
enjcy  Defdemona,  and  who  now  grew  impatient  ot  any  longer  Delay  ; 
he  miiTmg  his  Aim  is  wounded,  and  kill'd  outright  by  lago,  to  (top  him 
from  telling  any  tales  of  him.  But  the  Moor  efJedlually  puts  his  Revenge 
in  execution  on  his  Wife  ;  which  is  no  Iboner  done,  but  he  is  convinc'd 
of  his  Error,  and  in  Remorfe  kills  himfelf ;  whilfl:  lago,  the  Caufe  of  all 
this  Villany,  having  mortally  wounded  his  Wife  for  difcovering  of  it,  is 
born  away  to  a  more  ignominious  Punilhment ;  and  CaJJio  is  made  Go- 
vernour  of  Cyprus. 

I  have  drawn  the  Fable  with  as  much  favour  to  the  Author  as  I  poffibly 
cou'd  ;  yet  I  muft  own  that  the  Faults  found  in  it  by  Mr.  Rymer,  are  bur 
too  vifible  for  the  molt  part.  That  of  making  a  Negro  the  Hero  or  chief 
Character  of  the  Play,  wou'd  fhock  any  one  ;  for  it  is  not  the  Rationale 
of  the  thing,  and  the  Dedudions,  that  may  thence  be  brought  to  dimini/li 
rhe  Oppofition  betwixt  the  different  Colours  of  Mankind,  that  Wou'd 
be  fufficient  to  take  away  that  which  is  fliocking  in  this  Story ;  fince  this 
entirely  depends  on  Cuftom,  which  makes  it  fo  :  and  when  a  common  Wo- 
man admits  a  Negro  to  a  Commerce  with  her,  every  one  almoft  ftarts  at  the 
Choice  ;  much  more  in  a  Woman  of  Virtue.  And  indeed  lago,  Braban- 
ths  &c.  have  fhewn  fuch  Reafons  as  make  it  monftrous.  I  wonder 
Shakejpear  faw  this  in  the  Perfbns  of  his  Play,  and  not  in  his  own  Judg- 
ment.   If  Othello  had  been  made  dcibrmcd,  and  not  over-young,  but  no 

Black, 
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Black,  it  had  removed  mod  of  the  Abfurdities ;  but  now  it  pleafes  only 
by  Prefcription.  'Tis  po/Tible,  that  an  innocent  tender"^ yowig  Woman, 
who  knew  little  of  the  World,  might  be  won  by  the  brave  Athons  of  a 
gallant  Man,  not  to  regard  his  Age  or  Deformities  ;  but  Nature,  or  what  is 
ail  one  in  this  Cafe,  Cuftom,  having^put  fuch  a  Bar,  as  io  oppofite  a  Co- 
Jour,  takes  away  our  Pity  from  her,  and  only  raifes  our  Indignation  againfl: 
bim.  I  fliall  pal's  over  the  other  Obfervations  founded  on  this  Error,  fmce 
they  have  been  fufficiently  taken  notice  of  already.  It  muft  be  own'd  that 
Shakejpear  drew  Men  better  than  Women,  to  whom  indeed  he  has  feldom 
rvenany  confiderable  Place  in  his  Plays  :  Here,  and  in  Romeo  aindjttliet, 
e  has  done  mofl:  in  this  matter  ;  but  here  he  has  not  given  any  graceful 
Touches  to  TDefdemona,  in  many  places  of  her  Part, 

Whether  the  Motives  of  Jcaloufy  be  ftrong  enough  to  free 

him  from  the  Imputation  of  Levity  and  Folly,  I  will  not  determine  ;  fince 
Jealoufy  is  born  often  of  very  flight  Occafions,  efpecially  in  the  Breafts  of 
Men  of  thole  warmer  Climates.  Yet  this  muft  be  laid,  Shakejpear  has 
manarg'd  the  Scene  fo  well,  that  it  is  that  alone  which  fupporcs  his  Play, 
and  impoles  on  the  Audience  lb  very  luccefsfully,  that  rill  a  Reformation 
of  the  Stage  comes,  I  believe  it  will  always  be  kindly  receiv'd. 

lago  is  a  Charad:er  that  can  hardly  be  admitted  into  the  Tragic  Scene, 
tho  it  is  qualify'd  by  his  being  puih'd  on  by  Revenge,  Ambition  and  Jea- 
lofffy  ;  becaufe  he  fecms  to  declare  himfelf  a  lettled  Villain-  Bat  leaving 
thcie  things  to  every  Man's  Humour,  which  is  in  our  Age  all  the  Rule 
of  Judging,  let  us  take  a  View  of  what  we  can  find  beautiful  in  the  Re-^ 
flections  and  Sentiments. 

Preferment. 

 '77/  the  Curfe  of  Service  ; 

Preferment  goes  by  Letter  and  Affection, 
And  not  by  old  Gradation,  ivhere  each  Second 
Stood  Heir  to  the  Firjt,  Sec. 

So  that,  notv>'ithftanding  our  Murmurers  in  the  Army  and  orher  Places/ 
we  find  Merit  and  Right  have  been  poft-pon'd  to  Favour  Icnj  before  our 
Days.  lago's  Harangue  againft  Honefty  is  fevere  enough  ;  and  'tis  pity 
the  Satire  is  too  true.  Brabantio  urges  what  I  before  remark'd  of  the 
Improbability  of  his  Daughter's  being  won  by  the  Moor,  but  by  Charms 
and  Witch-craft. 

I  do  not  think  Othello's  Account  to  the  Senate,  of  the  Progrefs  of  his 
Love  with  'Defdemona,  fb  ridiculous  as  Mr.  Rymer  makes  it ;  for,  as  for 
ihQ  Ca;,ibals,  and  Men  whole  Heads  grow  beneath  their  Shoulders,  ^c. 
bein^  Objcd;?  of  vulgar  Credulity,  they  are  as  probable  and  as  moving  as 
the  Cy:lop  .nd  Ha'^pes  of  Virgil ;  and  then,  abating  for  the  Colour  of 

the 
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the  Moor,  aiid  the  Improbability  of  his  having  that  Poft,  the  Tale  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  bathos.  lago,  to  infinuate  into  Roderigo,  that  he  may- 
have  hope^  of  'Defdeinona  fays,  Mark  me,  '■ji'tth  'what  violence  jhe 

lov'd  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging  and  telling  her  fantajiical  Lyes. 

There  are  in  this  Play,  as  well  as  in  moft  of  this  Poet,  a  great  abun- 
dance of  Soliloquies,  in  which  the  'Dramatic  Perfon  difcouries  with  the 
Audience,  his  Defigns,  his  Temper,  ^c.  which  are  highly  unnatural,  and 
not  to  be  imitated  by  any  one. 

The  Moor  has  not  bedded  his  Lady  till  he  came  to  Cyprus  ;  and  yet 
it  is  before  and  after  urg'd,  that  llie  was  or  might  be  fated  with  him.  But 
-thofe  little  Forgetfulneffes  are  not  worth  minding. 

Againft  Reputation. 

Reputation  is  an  idle,  and  mofl  falfe  Impojition,  oft  got  without  Merits 
^nd  hji  without  deferving.  Sec. 

Content  is  Wealth. 

'Poor,  and  Content,  is  Rich,  and  Rich  enough  ; 
But  Riches  fitielefs,  is  as  poor  as  Winter. 

Othello's  Soliloquy,  before  he  kills  Defdemom,  has  been  much  admir'd. 


The  Argument  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

THIS  Play  is  the  Hiftory  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  from  the  Death 
of  Fulvia  to  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Death  of  Cleopatra. 
The  Scene  is  fometimcs  at  Rome,  Ibmetimes  in  j^gypt,  fometimes  at  Sea, 
and  Ibmetimes  at  Land  ;  and  feldom  a  Line  allow'd  for  a  PafTage  to  lb 
great  a  Diftance  ;  and  the  Play  is  full  of  Scenes  ftrangely  broken,  many 
of  which  exceed  not  ten  Lines.  It  is  needleis  to  write  the  Story,  fmce  it 
is  lb  known  to  every  body,  that  Anthony  fell  in  love  with  Cleopatra,  that 
after  Fulvia  %  Death  he  marry'd  O^favia  the  Sifter  of  Augufius,  to  piece 
up  the  Flaws  that  Fulvia  and  mutual  Jealoufies  had  made  ;  that  how- 
ever he  loon  relaj)s'd  to  Cleopatra,  and  that  War  enfuing  Anthony's  ill 
Condndt  loft  the  Day  at  Allium  firft,  and  afterwards  2X- Alexandria  \  where 
he  kill'd  himielf  with  his  Sword,  and  Cleopatra  with  the  Sting  of  an  Afpic, 
to  avoid  being  carry'd  in  Triumph  by  Augufius.  In  this  Play  indeed  Scxtus 
T'ompeius  is  brought  in,  and  the  Treat  he  gave  Anthony,  Lepidus,  and 
Augufius,  on  board  his  VelTel. 

Augufus 
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jiiigujlus  gives  Anthony  his  niie  Charadcr : 

 When  thou  once 

Were  beaten  from  Mutina,  i§c. 

And  the  Concern  and  Care  of  Cleopatra  in  the  next  Page  is  not  unna- 
tural—  Oh  I  Charmion!  --jL'here  think! ft  thou  he  is  nou  ?  "Fompey^Wiih 
againfl:  Anthony  is  very  apt  and  pretty. 

But  all  the  Charms  of  Love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  foften  thy  wand  Lips, 

I  muft  not  omit  the  Defcription  Enobarbns  gives  of  Cleopatra^s  (ailing 
down  the  Cydnos,  becaufe  M.x.'Dryden  has  given  us  one  of  the  fame  in 
his  All  for  Love^  which  I  fliall  here  compare  together,  and  leave  the 
Decifion  of  the  VicStory  to  the  impartial  Reader. 

The  Barge  Jhe  fate  in^  like  a  burnifhed  Throne, 
Burnt  on  the  IVater  :  the  Toope  was  beaten  Gold, 
Purple  the  Sails,  and  fo  perfumed  that 
The  JVinds  were  Lovefick. 
With  them  the  Oars  were  Silver, 
Which  to  the  Tune  of  Flutes  kept  Stroke,  and  made 
V    The  Water  which  they  beat,  to  follow  fafter. 

As  amorous  of  their  Strokes.    For  her  own  Terfon, 

It  beggar' d  all  De fcription.    She  did  lie 

In  her  Tavilion  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  of  Tiffue, 

O'erpi^uring  that  Venus,  where  we  fee 

The  Fancy  out-work  Nature.    On  each  fide  her 

Stofid  pretty  dimpled  Boys,  like  ftniling  Cupids, 

With  divers  coloured  Fanns,  whofe  Wind  did  feem 

To  glowe  the  delicate  Cheeks,  which  they  did  ccol. 

And  what  they  did,  undid. 

Her  Gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 

So  many  Mermaids  tended  her  i'th*  Eyes, 

And  made  their  Bends  Adornings.    At  the  Helm 

A  feeming  Mermaid  fteers  ;  the  filken  Tackles 

Swell  with  the  Touches  of  thofe  Flower-foft  Hands, 

That  yarely  frame  the  Office.    From  the  Barge 

A  ft  range  invifible  Terfume  hits  the  Senfe 

Of  the  adjacent  Wharfs.    The  City  caft  her 

People  out  upon  her,  and  Anthony, 

Enthroned  in  the  Market -place,  did  fit  alone, 

Whiftling  to  the  Air,  which  but  for  V icmcy 

Had 
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Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  tcOy 
Ajid  made  a  Gap  in  Nature. 

Mr.  T)rydzn  in  his  All  for  Love,  Ad  thirds  Vfh^Q  Arithony  gives  it  to 
'Dolabella,  has  thefe  Words. 

.  Her  Gaily  do'-jun  the  Silver  Cydnos  ro^jJ'd, 
The  Tackling  Silky  the  Streamers  vuav'd  with  Gold, 
The  gentle  Winds  were  lod£d  itt  'Ttirple  Sails. 
Her  Nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  Conch  were  plac'd, 
IVhere  Jhe,  another  Sea-born  Venus,  lay. 
She  lay,  and  leant  her  Cheek  upon  her  Hand, 
And  cajl  a  Look  fo  languijhingly  Jweet, 
As  if  fecure  of  all  Beholders  Hearts, 
Neglcffing  Jhe  cotCd  take  'em  :  Boys.^  like  Cupids, 
Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  Wings,  the  Winds 
That  playd  about  her  Face  ;  but  if  jhe  fmil'd, 
A  darting  Glory  fcem^d  to  blaze  abroad^ 
That  Mens  defiring  Eyes  were  never  wearied. 
But  hung  upon  the  Obje6f.    To  foft  Flutes 
The  Jilver  Oars  kept  t  ime  ;  and  while  they  played. 
The  Hearing  gave  new  'Pleafitre  to  the  Sight, 
And  both  to  Thought.    'Twas  Heaven  {or  fomewhat  more) 
For  Jlje  fo  charmed  all  Hearts,  that  gazing  Crowds 
Stood  panting  on  the  Shore,  and  wanted  Breath 
To  give  their  ^'clcome  Voice  

Both  Poets  are  a  little  beholden  to  the  Hifiorian  for  at  leaft  the 
^'Ground-work  of  this  Defcription. 

Fortune  forms  our  Judgment. 

I  fee  Mens  Judgments  are 
A  Parcel  of  their  Fortunes  ;  and  things  outward 
T)o  draw  the  inward  ^ality  after  them 
To  fuffer  all  alike,  &c. 

Loyalty. 

Mine  Honejiy  and  I  begin  to  fquare. 
The  Loyalty  well-held  to  Fools  does  make 
-Our  Fakh  mere  Folly,  3cc. 


The 
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The  Incident  of  Eros  killing  himfelf  inftcad  of  Anthony  when  his  back, 
is  turn'd,  Mr. T)rydcn  has  borrow'd  in  his  All  for  Love  ;  for  VcntWms's 
and  Cleopatra  s  fending  him  word  that  Ihe  had  kill'd  her  felf,  is  mads  ufe 
of  in  near  the  fame  manner  by  our  \zx.q  Lanreat ,  in  the  forecpoted  Play  of 
his. 

For  the  Plot  or  Story  of  this  Piece,  read  Tlutarch's  Life  of  Anthony  ; 
Suetonius  in  Aug.  Dion  Cafflus,  lib  48.  Orojius,  1  6.  c.  7.  Cluny.  1. 4.  c.  1 1 . 
Appan.  1.  5. 


The  Argument  of  Cjynheline. 

f^Tmbeline,  King  of  Britain  in  the  Time  of  Augujlus,  having  lofl  his 
^  Sons,  Guidtrius  and  Aviragus,  had  only  one  Daughter  remaining, 
call'd  Imogen,  who  privately  married  Vofihumus^  contrary  to  her  Father's 
Will  ;  who  defign'd  her  for  Clotten  the  Qiieen'sSon  by  a  former  Husband, 
who  was  a  filly  affeded  proud  Fellow.  Tojihumus  is  therefore  banifli'd  Bri- 
tain, and  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  wagers  with  one  "Jacimo  an  Italian,  that 
he  cannot  corrupt  his  Lady.  He  gives  him  Letters  to  her,  and  he  takes  a 
Joiu-ney  into  Britain  on  purpofe,  tries  her  by  Words  in  vain,  fo  gets 
Leave  to  put  a  Chcft  of  Treafure  into  her  Chamber  for  one  Night  ;  in 
which  being  convey 'd,  he  lets  himfelf  out  when  Ihe  is  afleep,  obferves 
the  Room,  takes  away  the  Bracelet  from  her  Arm,  views  a  Mark  under 
her  Breaft,  and  retires  into  his  Cheft  again,  and  is  the  next  Day  carried 
away  by  his  Men  ;  then  returns  to  Rome,  and  by  thefe  Tokens  pcriiiades 
tojihumus  that  he  had  lain  with  his  Wife,  fo  has  the  Chain  and  the  Ring, 
whilft  Tojihumus  fends  an  Order  to  Tifanio  his  Man  to  get  his  Miftrels 
down  to  Milford  Havcn^  and  there  to  murder  her,  for  having  betray'd  his 
Honour  in  the  Embraces  of  ano.ther.  Imogen  with  Joy  goes  with  him, 
hoping  to  meet  her  Husband  there,  as  her  Letter  promis'd  ;  but  when  Ti- 
fanio Ihevv'd  her  his  Order  to  kill  her  for  Adultery,  llie  is  highly  concern'd 
and  begs  her  Death,  but  he  perfuadcs  her  to  ftay  there  in  Boy's  Clothes  to 
get  into  the  Service  of  Lucius  the  Roman  General ;  and  fb  Ihe  might  come 
near  Tofthumus  and  obferve  him,  to  whom  Ttfanto  lent  word,  that  he 
had  kill'd  her  according  to  his  Order.  Imogen,  in  the  mean  while,  lofing 
her  way  among  the  Mountains,  wanders  till  Ihe  is  almoft  ftarved,  when 
finding  a  Cave  and  Vidtuals,  flie  enters  and  falls  to  eating,  where  BellariuSy 
Guiderius,  and  Aviragus,  the  Mafters  of  that  Cave,  return  and  find  her  ; 
and  taking  her  for  a  Boy,  are  very  fond  of  her,  calling  her  Brother,  ^c. 
But  Ihe  being  fick,  takes  fomething  out  of  a  Vial  given  her  by  Tifanio, 
which  he  had  from  the  Queen  as  a  Cordial,  tho  meant  for  a  Poilbn  :  The 
Brothers  and  the  Father  going  again  out  to  hunt,  meet  with  Clotten,  who 
Vol.  VII.  I  i  i  was 
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was  come  thither  in  the  Clothes  of  Toji humus,  on  his  underflanding  that 
Imogen  was  fled  thither ;  but  bearing  himleif  infblently  to  Gniderius  and 
Aviragus,  one  of  them  fights  asd  kills  him,  and  cuts  ofThis  Head  ;  and 
having  triiimph'd  over  him,  threw  his  Head  into  the  Sea.  But  returning 
home,  they  find  Fidele  dead  (for  by  that  Name  Imogen  cali'd  herfelf  in 
that  Habit)  they  fing  her  'Dirge,  and  leave  her  with  the  dead  and  headlefe 
Body  of  Clotten  ;  fhe  comes  to  herlelf  again,  and  finding  a  Body  without 
a  Head,  and  in  the  Clothes  of  Tofihumus,  imagines  it  to  be  him  flain  ; 
and  is  found  weeping  o'er  the  Body,  by  Lucius  the  Roman  General,  who 
was  come  now  with  his  Army  to  invade  Britain,  Cymbeline  having  refus'd 
to  pay  the  Tribute  fettled  with  Julius  Cafar.  He  takes  her  for  his  Page; 
'Pojihumus  being  come  over  with  the  Romans,  before  the  day  of  Battle, 
changes  his  Habit  for  a  poor  Country  Fellow's  ;  and  Bellarius,  not  able 
to  reftrain  Gniderius  and  Aviragus  from  the  Fight,  goes  with  them,  and 
there  refcue  the  King  now  almoft  taken  Prifoner ;  and  the  Battle  beins^ 
chang'd  by  the  Valour  of  thefe  four,  the  Romans  are  beat ;  fo  Tojihnmus 
puts  on  his  Roman  Habit  again,  that  he  might  be  taken  and  put  to  death, 
being  weary  of  Life  for  the  Death  of  Imogen.  He  therefore,  and  Lucius 
and  Jacimo,  are  put  in  Prifon,  and  referv'd  for  Execution.  Fidele  is 
taken  by  the  King  for  his  Page,  and  of  her  he  is  ib  fond,  as  to  grant  her 
w^hatever  Life  Ihe  demanded  among  the  Roman  Prilbners.  She  feeing  the 
Ring  of  ^Fojihumus  on  Jacimd's  Finger,  demands  that  he  be  oblig'd  to 
diicover  how  he  came  by  it.  Jacimo  then  owns  all  the  Roguery,  and 
F^ojlhumrts  then  dilcovers  himfelf,  and  fays  that  he  had  imirder'd  Imogen, 
who  coming  to  embrace  him,  he  ftiikes  her  from  him,  fuppofing  her  only 
a  Page  \  but  fhe  being  come  to  her  felf,  owns  that  ihe  is  Imogen.  And 
fhe  accufing  Fifanio  of  having  given  her  Poifon,  the  Fhsjici^.n  and  the 
Qiieen's  Maids  juftify  him  by  letting  the  King  know  that  the  Qiicen,  on 
her  Death-bed,  own'd  that  flie  had  given  Fifanio  a  Draught  for  a  Cordial, 
that  wou'd  poifon  him,  at  the  fame  time  confefTmg  her  guilty  Defign  a- 
gainft  the  King  himfelf  Gniderius  owning  that  he  had  kill'd  Clotten,  the 
King  orders  him  to  be  put  to  death,  when  Bellarius  difcovers  that  he 
and  Aviragus  arc  the  King's  Sons.  And  Fojlbnmns  owning  himfelf  to 
be  the  Country  Fellow  that  bchav'd  himfelf  fo  W'cll,  all  are  forgiven,  and 
Peace  made,  Cymbeline  agreeing  to  pay  the  Tribute,  tho  a  Conqueror. 

Tho  the  ulual  Abfurdities  of  irregular  Plots  abound  in  this,  yet  there 
is  fomething  in  the  Difcovery  that  is  very  touching.  The  Chara(5i:er  of  the 
King,  Qiieen,  -mid  CI' t ten,  do  not  feem  extremely  agreeable  to  their  Qtia- 
lity.  This  Play  has-  been  aker'd  by  Mr.  F)vrfey,  but  whether  to  its  Ad- 
vantage or  not  1  will  not  determine,  becaufe  I  have  not  the  Alteration  by 
nie  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  Gentleman  who  alter'd  it,  v/as  not  fb  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rules  of  Art,  as  to  be  able  to  improve  the  Cymbeline 
of  Shake fpear.  He  himfelf  makes  this  Objcdion  againft  a  main  Incident 
of  the  play  2  Gal.  That  a  King's  Children  Jhould  be  Jo  conveyed,  fo 
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Jlackly  guarded,  and  the  Search  fo  flow,  that  cou'd  not  trace  them  

I  Gent.  Howfoe'er  'tis  Jlrange,  or  that  the  Negligence  may  well  be  laugh' d 
at,  yet  it  is  true,  (^c.  But  he  has  here,  as  in  other  things,  flighted  the 
i^bfurdity,  and  kept  to  the  Error  knowingly  ;  but  the  Anlvver  he  puts  in 
the  firft  Gentleman's  Mouth  is  of  no  Vahdity,  were  it  fo,  viz.  Tet  it  is 
true  ;  for  here  Probability  is  more  to  be  fought  than  Truth,  which  is  fbme- 
times  fb  merely  poffible,  that  it  can  fcarce  find  Belief  And  indeed  mod 
of  the  Incidents  of  this  Play  fmell  rankly  of  Romance.  Jacimds  falfe  Ac- 
cufation  of  Tojt humus  to  his  Wife  is  well  enough,  and  has  many  good 
Lines  in  it. 

On  Gold. 

*Tis  Gold, 

•         Which  buys  Admittance  ;  oft  it  do's,  yea,  and  makes 
Diana'/  Rangers  falfe  them/elves,  and  yield  up 
Their  T>oes  to  the  Stand  o"  th'  Stealer,  &c. 

Againft  Women. 

Is  there  no  way  for  Men  to  be,  but  Women 
Mufi  be  half  Workers  ?  &c. 

The  Speech  of  Bellarius  to  Aviragus  and  Guiderius,  contains  many 
fine  Reflexions  

The  Handmaids  of  all  Women,  or  more  truly 
Woman  its  pretty  felf  into  a  waggijh  Courage, 
Ready  in  Gybes,  quick-anfjuer'd,  fancy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  a  Weezel,  &c. 

Imogen  on  Lyes  and  FaIlh6od,  pretty  enough  :  T'Vi'O  Beggars  tola  me  I 
could  not  mifs  my  W ay  \  will  poor  Folks  lye  i  &c. 

Melancholy. 

 Oh  I  Melancholy, 

Who  ever  yet  cot^d  found  thy  Bottom  ? 

The  Plot  of  this  Play  is  taken  from  Boccace's  Novels,  Day  2.  Nov.  p. 

There  are  befides  theie,  on  which  I  have  made  no  Remarks,  Tc' 
rides  Trince  of  Tyre,  The  London  Trodigal,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell 

I  i  i  2  Sir 
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Sir  John  Old-cajile,  The  Puritan,  or  The  Widow  of  PFat ling-fir cet. 
The  Torkjhire  Tragedy,  and  Locrine  ;  which,  as  I  am  very  well  afTur'd, 
are  none  of  Shake/pear  nor  have  any  thing  in  them  to  give  the 
leaft  Ground  to  think  them  his  ;  not  fo  much  as  a  Line;  the  Style ^  the 
manner  of  T)t£tion,  the  Humours,  the  'Dialogue,  as  diftindt  as  any  thing 
can  poffibly  be.  In  the  worft  of  his  which  are  genuine,  there  are  al- 
ways fome  Lines,  various  Expreffions,  and  the  turn  of  Thought  which 
dilcover  it  to  have  been  the  Produd:  of  Shakefpear :  But  in  thele  Seven  I 
can  find  none  of  thefe  Signs.  * 


I Have  thus  at  lafl:  paft  thro  all  Shakejpear's  Plays,  in  which  if  any  good 
Judge  ihall  think  me  too  partial  to  my  Author,  they  muft  give  me  the  AU 
.  Jowance  of  an  Editor,  who  can  feldom  lee  a  Fault  in  the  Author,  that  he  pub- 
lifties  ;  nay,  if  he  publilh  two  of  the  fame  kind,  that  which  is  then  under 
Confideration,  has  the  Advantage,  and  excells  all  others.  Befides,  if  I  have 
jliewn  you  all  that  was  any  way  beautiful  in  him,  I  have  alfo  been  lb  juft 
to  the  Art,  as  often  to  point  out  his  Errors  in  that  particular.  And  having 
gone  over  this  celebrated  Author  with  ib  much  Care,  an  Author  afTerted 
by  the  Number  of  his  Admirers  (whom  to  oppoie  is  counted  little  lels  than 
Herely  in  Poetry)  to  be  the  greateft  Gejiius  of  the  modern  Times,  efpe- 
cially  of  this  Nation,  I  find  myfelf  confirm'd  in  the  Opinion  I  have  long 
had  of  the  Autients  in  the  'Drama,  I  mean  in  Tragedy :  for  having  been 
fb  long  converfant  with  the  Confufions  of  want  of  Art  in  this  Poet,  tho 
lupported  with  all  the  Advantages  of  a  great  Genius  ;  the  Beauty  of  Or- 
der, Uniformity,  and  Harmony  of  Defign  appears  infinitely  more  Char- 
ming ;  and  that  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  Toets :  tho  Otway,  and 
a  very  few  Plays  wrote  by  fbme  yet  living,  are  not  without  their  juft 
Praile  ;  but  thole  are  not  fuch  as  have  been  the  longefl  lived  on  the  Stage, 
tho  very  well  receiv'd ;  it  being  a  difficult  Matter  to  bring  luch  a  Town  to 
judge  of  the  Man  by  the  Performance,  and  not  of  the  Performance  by  the 
Man.  Shake/pear  is  indeed  ftor'd  with  a  great  many  Beauties,  but  they 
are  in  a  heap  of  Rubbifh ;  and  as  in  the  Ruins  of  a  magnificent  Pile,  we 
are  pleas'd  with  the  Capitals  of  Pillars,  the  Bajfo-relievos,  and  the  like,  as 
we  meet  with  them,  yet  how  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  charming  muft 
it  be  to  behold  them  in  their  proper  Places  in  the  ftanding  Building,  where 
every  thing  anfwers  the  other,  and  one  Harmony  of  all  the  Parts  heightens 
the  Excellence  even  of  thofe  Parts  :  And  thus  if  thofe  partial  Beauties  of 
Shake fpear  cou'd  be,  or  had  been  view'd  in  a  tiue  Pofition  with  their  Cor- 
refpondence  to  fome  perfect  Whole,  they  wou'd  receive  a  Praife,  that  they 
cannot,  as  they  are,  come  up  to. 


This 
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This  wou'd  make  me  furpriz'd  to  find  fb  many  Advocates  for  Confufion,' 
in  the  Preference  they  give  the  modern  Tragic  Poets  above  Order  in  So- 
jfbocles,  aud  Euripides ;  did  I  not  remember,  that  this  is  done  by  Pcrlbns, 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  Art,- and  are  only  plcas'd  by  Vogue,  and 
Whimley  ;  and  the  Avjthors  themfelvcs,  who  wanting  Genius,  and  Skill, 
have  rail'd  at  the  Excellence  they  could  not  arrive  at,  being  humbly  con- 
tent with  the  precarious  Applauie  of  Fools  ;  which  as  it  was  at  firft  given 
without  Reaibn,  fb  is  loft  with  as  little  :•  for  whilft  there  is  no  Standard  of 
Excellence,  there  can  be  no  luch  thing  as  Excellence,  which  is  iuch  a  le- 
velling Principle  in  Poetry,  as  all  Men  who  wou'd  pretend  to  the  leaft 
Merit,  ihou'd,  for  their  bwn  fakes,  explode,  as  the  genuine  Child  of  Igno- 
rance and  Baibarifm. 

But  I  am  more  liirpriz'd  to  find  Mr.  Tiryden  in  the  Number  of  the  Flat- 
terers of  the  Poets  of  the  Age,  who  having  had  the  Education  of  a  Scho- 
lar, heighten'd  it  with  the  Beauties  of  a  great  Genius.  But  his  Arguments 
for  the  Moderns  againft  the  Ancients,  are  worthy  the  Cauie  he  defends, 
which  is  highly  ridiculous.  For  his  firft  Argument  is.  That  the  Greek 
Tragedies  were  not  divided  into  A^s.  But  firft  he  fliou'd  have  confider'd,- 
that  this  Defedt  (if  it  be  one)  might  be  the  Effedt  of  the  Ignorance,  or 
Negle<5l  of  the  Tranfcribers,  greater  Misfortunes  than  that  having  befal'n 
Authors  of  that  Antiquity  in  the  dark  Times  of  Gothic  Ignorance  :  But  I 
am  afraid,  that  I  cannot  eafily  yield  that  this  Divifion  into  Adts  is  any 
Perfed:ion,  fince  it  plainly  breaks  off  the  Continuity  of  the  Action,  which 
is  by  the  Chorus  kept  on,  without  any  Paufe.  But  Arijiotlc  has  given  us 
all  the  i^iantitative  Parts  of  a  Play,  as  the  Prologue  or  'Frcta/is,  the 
Epifode,  Exode,  and  Chorus,  which  per  fed:]  y  diftinguiflfd  all  the  Bufmefs 
and  Order  of  the  whole  Plot  of  the  Play  ;  ior  which  the  Moderns  have 
given  us  no  Rules  in  regard  of  what  is  proper  to  each  ACT,  'Tis  true, 
that  in  the  Time  of  Horace  the  Diftiudlioii  of  ABs  was  receiv'd,  and  their 
Number  fettled  as  inviolable. 

Neu  brevior  quint o^  neu  Jl^  produBior,  A6iu. 

But  as  this  was  no  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  the  'Drama,  fo  had  it 
been  fb,  'tis  plain,  that  the  Moderns  cou'd  not  make  any  Pretence  to  the 
Invention,  and  by  Confequence  can  give  us  no  manner  of  Advantage  over 
the  Greek  Poets  in  that  particular. 

His  next  Argument  is  Thiit  the  Tragedies  of  the  Greeks  were  taken 

from  Ibme  Tale  drawn  from  Thebes  or  Troy,  or  at  leaft  fbmething,  that 
happen'd  in  thoic  Ages,  which  were  lb  known  to  the  Audience,  that  they 
cou'd  not  afford  any  Delight.  But  let  us  hear  his  own  Words  — —  And 
the  Teople  as  foon  as  ever  they  heard  the  Name  of  Oedipus,  knew  as  well 
as  the  Toet,  that  he  had  kiWd  his  Father  by  Mijiake,  and  committed 
htcejl  with  his  Mother,  before  the  Tlay  ;  that  they  were  now  to  hear  of  a 

great 
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great  Tlagne,  an  Oracle,  and  the  Ghofi  of  Laius ;  fo  that  they  fet  "juith 
ayaiL'ning  Ex^eciatton  till  he  'u;as  to  come  iL-ith  his  Eyes  out,  and  fpeak 
au  hundred  or  t-juo  of  Verfes  in  a  tragic  Tone,  in  Cowflaint  of  his 
Misfortunes.  But  one  Oedipus,  Hercules,  or  Medea,  had  been  tolerable  \ 
goodTeople^  they  fcafdnot  fo  cheap,  they  had  fill  the  Chapon  bouille  fet 
before  them,  till  their  Appetities  '■jvere  cloy'd  "Jijith  the  fame  Tiijh,  and 

the  Novelty  being  gone,  the  Tie  afire  vanif)d  So  that  one  main  End 

of  T)ramatic  Toetry  in  its  Definition^  which  was  to  caufe  Delight,  was 
defiroyd. 

I  have  tranfcrib'd  fo  many  of  his  own  Words  meerly  to  fliew  the  vain 
and  wretched  Triumph  of  a  Man,  who  was  fo  far  from  gaining  any  Ad- 
vantage over  the  Ancieiits,  that  he  is  out  in  every  Particular.  That  mofl 
of  the  Fables  were  taken  from  thofe  celebrated  Stories  of  the  fabulous  Age 

Greece,  is  true  ;  but  that  all  are  fo,  is  far  from  Truth  ;  for  the  'Terfiansoi 
j^fchylus  was  not  fo,  and  fbme  of  Agatho's,  and  other  of  the  Gr^'^',^  Poets 
now  loft,  were  pure  Fid:ions  of  their  own,  as  is  plain  from  Arifotle's  Arc 
of  'Toetryy  and  from  Horace's  Rule. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  Scena  commhtis,  ^  audes 
Terftiam  formare  novam,  frvetnr  ad  ijfium 
^alis  ab  incepto  procejferit,  ^  fibi  confet,  &c. 

Na^y  this  was  fo  common  a  Practice,  tliat  Ariflotle  himfelf  draws  one  of 
his  Rules  from  it,  and  from  which  Horace  took  that  juft  quoted.  Next 
Mr.  Dryden  was  either  ignorant,  or  forgot,  that  tho  the  fame  Acflion  was 
wrote  upon  by  feveral  of  the  Greek  Poets,  yet  the  Conduct:  and  Manage- 
ment oi"  it  was  always  different,  and  the  Ingenuity  of  that  Variation  was 
extremely  entertaining  to  fo  polite  a  People.  Thus  Euripides  took  the 
Story  of  Iphigeiiia  in  Tauris,  and  Tolyides,  and  Agatho,  and  others  did 
the  lame,  yet  the  Dilcovery  is  made  in  much  a  different  Manner.  Euri- 
pides makes  Iphigenia,  before  Ihe  goes  to  facrifice  Orefes,  write  a  Letter 
to  her  Brother  Orefres,  and  give  it  to  Tylades  to  deliver  to  him,  and  left 
helhould  loie  the  Letter,  tells  him  the  Contents  of  it,  by  which  the  Dif- 
covcry  is  made,  that  ihe  is  Iphigenia,  which  with  the  Proof  of  Orcfes, 
laves  his  Life,  and  they  both  make  their  Efcape.  Tolyides  made  a  Play 
on  the  fame  Subjedt,  in  which  Orefes  was  brought  to  the  Altar  to  be  Ja- 
crific'd,  who  when  he  was  going  to  receive  the  fatal  Blow  from  the  Hands 
of  his  Sifter  Iphigenia,  cries  out,  As  my  Sifer  was  ficrifc^d  to  Diana,  fo 
Tnufi  I  be  facrific'd  to  the  fame.  This  made  Iphigenia  know  her  Brother, 
and  fave  him.  For  indeed  the  various  and  different  Traditions  of  thofe 
Stories  left  the  Poet  at  hberty  to  take  which  he  pleas'd,  and  that  gave 
a  Variety  e  /en  to  the  fame  Story ;  as  in  the  Revenge  of  Alcmdon  for 
his  Father's  Death  ;  feme  make  him  kill  his  Mother  knowingly,  as 
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Sophocles  has  made  Oreftes  in  his  Ele^lra ;  fome,  not  knowing  her  till 
after  he  had  done  the  Deed,  and  others  prevent  the  Deed  hy  a  Dilcovery 
of  her  being  his  Mother.  And  theie"  Dilcoveries  were  excreamly  enter- 
taining to  People  of  that  fine  Tafte,  which  the  Athenians  had,  a5  is  pJain 
from  what  "Tlutarch  fays,  when  he  tells  us,  that  when  McroJ^e  went  ro 
kill  her  Son,  there  was  a  murmuring  among  the  Spedlators,  which  Ihew'd 
not  only  their  Attention,  but  the  Intereft  they  gave  themfelves  in  the 
Misfortune  of  a  Mother,  who  was  going  to  kill  her  Son,  and  of  a  Son, 
who  was  to  die  by  the  Hands  of  his  Mother. 

But  methinks  that  if  this  had  been  a  real  Objedion,  he  wou'd  never 
have  chofe  to  write  upon  the  Story  of  Anthony  after  Shake/pear,  and 
Ibme  others.  The  various  Condud:  of  the  fame  Story  takes  away  that 
Dullnels  which  he  apprehends  from  hearing  the  fame  fo  often.  This  is 
confirm 'd  by  the  beginning  of  Mr.  T)ryden's  own  Preface  to  All  for 

Love  The  T>e<:ith  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  fays  he,  is  a  Subje^ 

isi'hich  has  been  treated  by  the  greateji  Wits  of  our  Nation  after  Shake^ 
fpear ;  and  by  all  fo  variotifly,  that  their  Example  has  given  me  the  Con- 
fidence to  try  my  jt4f  in  the  Bow  of  UlyfTes  among  the  Crowd  of  Suiters^ 
and  with  all  to  take  my  own  Meaftires  in  aiming  at  the  Mark. 

But  this  indeed  was  wrote  fbme  time  after  the  EfTay  on  Poetry,  and 
may  therefore  differ  from  it,  as  moft  of  Mr.  T)ryden's  critical  Prefaces  do. 
He  has  given  another  Inftance  in  his  Oedipus,  wrote  upon  not  only  by  the 
Greeks,  Seneca,  zndi  Come i lie,  but  by  fome  of  our  old  £"7/?///^  Poets  ;  yet 
he  has  told  us,  that  they  are  different  Plays,  tho  on  the  fame  Subjedh 
His  indeed  differs  extremely  from  that  of  Sophocles ;  and  tho  he  condemns 
Seneca  abfolurely,  and  Corneille  almoft  as  much,  yet  he  has  taken  the 
Defcription  of  the  Plague,  the  Ghoft  oi Laius  from  Seneca,  and  an  Under- 
plot from  Corneille  ;  not  that  his  Under-plot  is  the  fame,  but  as  an  Under- 
plot it  is  tlie  fame  Error  copy'd  from  a  Man  he  condemn'd.  And  here  I  can't 
but  take  notice,  that  of  all  he  has  laid  againft  Oedipus  in  the  foregoing 
Quotation,  there  is  not  one' particular  to  be  found  in  Sophocles.  He  has 
no  Ghoft  of  Lains,  he  has  no  ftir  in  a  Defcription  of  a  Plague,  nor  any 
but  an  extreme  pathetic  Complaint  of  his  Misfortunes. 

But  after  all,  this  Talk,  of  the  Plealiire's  being  vanilh'd  after  the  Novell^ 
is  gone,  is  highly  ridiculous ;  for  this  wou'd  hold  good  againft  all  Plays 
that  had  been  ieen,  above  once,  and  be  more  fo  in  thole  of  CGrneille,  and 
his  Englijh  Irairations,  which  depend  on  Admiration,  or  the  Intricacy  of 
an  Intrigue,  which  after  it  has  been  feen,  like  a  Jugler's  Tricks  when  known, 
has  nothing  entertaining;  for  we  then  knew  it  all,  as  well  as  xh€i Athe- 
nians cou'd  know  Oedipus,  Thyefes,  or  any  other  of  the  Greek  Stories ; 
as  for  Example,  the  D  'lfiovery  in  the  Spanijh  Fryar,  Don  Sebaf  ian,  the 
Accidents  of  the /^^x^'i?  Hours  AdvtJitures,  dec.  yet  Mv.'^Drydeji  wou'cf 
never  have  yielded,  that  the  Argument  againft  t-lve  Fables  of  the  Antients 
wou'd  hold  good  againft  the  ading,  or  feeing  any  of  his  Plays  but  once. 

But. 
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But  the  Tajjions  or  Manners  of  the  Antients  are  fo  admirably  perform'd, 
the  Harmony  of  the  Parts  lb  charming  and  perfect,  that  they  will  bear 
•viewing  like  an  admirable  Piece  .of  Painting  for  ever,  and  afford  a  ftrong 
:and  lively  Pleafure.  It  is  not  a  little  Knot,  or  Difficulry  in  a  vain  Intrigue, 
•that  fupports  a  Play  or  gives  that  Pleafiire,  which  is  deriv'd  from  Tragedy ; 
but  it  is  the  good  and  judicious  Contrivance  and  Condud;  of  the  whole  in 
Incidents,  productive  of  Terror  and  Companion ;  and  by  the  artful 
Working  up  of  the  Pafiions,  and  Expreffion  of  the  Manners,  Sentiments 
and  the  like ;  which  mufl;  delight  the  fenfible  Soul,  when  ever  they  are 
feen, 

Bcfides,  his  Defcriprion  of  the  Olcitation,  and  languid  beholding  of  the 
Atheman  Plays  without  Pleafure,  is  dire<Stly  contrary  to  the  very  matter 
of  Fad:,  as  is  plain  from  the  Inftauce  of  Alerope  I  gave  out  of  'Tlu- 
tarch,  and  from  the  Athenians  Practice,  w  ho  late  whole  Days  to  fee 
thefe  Performances. 

In  the  next  Place,  he  brings  Trag'i-Comedies  as  a  Proof  of  the  Preference 
of  the  Moderns  to  the  Antients,  tho  as  weakly  and  to  as  little  Purpole 
to  his  Caufe,  as  any  thing  before  urg'd  But  let  us  fee  his  own  Words — 
/  mtiji  therefore  have  Jlronger  Arguments  e'er  I  am  convinced,  th/zt  Com- 
paflion  and  Mirth  in  the  fame  Siibjeci  deflroy  each  other ,  and  in  the  mean 
time  cannot .  but  conclude  to  the  Honour  of  our  Nation,  that  isje  have  in- 
vented, increased,  and  perfeBed,  a  more  pleafant  way  of  Writing,  than 
ever  was  known  to  the  Antients^  or  Moderns  of  any  Nation,  which  is 
Tragi- Comedy. 

There  is  fcarce  a  Word  of  this  Quotation  which  is  true  either  in  F^6i 
or  Criticifm.  For  firfl,  we  did  not  invent  Tragi-Comedy,  as  is  plain  from 
the  Prologue  of  T^lautus  to  his  Amphitryo. 

Faciam  itt  commiffa: Jit  Tragicomoedia  ; 

Nam  me  fcrpctuo  facere  nt  Jit  Comoedia, 

Reges  quo  veniant,  ^  Dii,  non  par  arhitror. 

^lid  igitur  ?  quo7iia7n  hie  Jervus  'Partes  qiwq\  habet, 

Faciam  proinde,  ut  dixi,  Tragicoraoediam. 

Nay,  this  umiatural  Mixture  was  even  before  Tragedy  was  in  Perfection ; 
that  is,  in  the  Infancy  of  the  Stage,  in  both  Athens  and  Rome  ;  till  re- 
jected, and  the  Stage  reformed  from  it  by  the  greateft  Wits  and  Poets  of 
thefe  Cities,  as  a  Mixture  wholly  monftrous  and  unnatural.  Nam  Dicaci- 
/atem  Facetias  per  fe  Tragoedia  non  habet,  quippe  cui  Jit  Rifus  ini- 
micus  {ut  ait  Demetrius  Phalerius)  ^  /;/  qua  nil  nifi  miferabile  ^  terri- 
ficum  ofendatur.    For  Wit  and  Railery  belo?/g  not  properly  to  Tragedy, 

which  Laughter  is  an  Enemy  (as  Demetrius  Phalerius  oijerves)  m  which 
nothing  is  jbown^  but  what  is  Pitiful,  and  Terrible. 

Thus 
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Thus  what-  the  Romans  and  Greeks  reje»fted  from  the  firfl:  ignorant  Per- 
formances in  their  firfl:  EfTays  of  the  Stage,  ?vlr.  Tiryden  has  made  the 
higheft  Perfedtion  we  have  over  them ;  and  lb  it  is  indeed,  for  we  differ 
from  them  in  nothing  but  in  retaining  thofe  Faults  which  the  Ignorance 
of  our  firfl:  Writers  brought  in  ;  which  they  threw  afide  from  their  ruder 
Sketches,  that  they  might  indeed  arrive  at  a  real  Perfection. 

But  M.v.T>ryden  goes  on- — He  tells  us  that  '■ji-e  caimot  Jo  Jpeedily  re- 
collefi  our  /elves  after  a  Scene  of  great  T'ajjion  and  Concernment,  as  to 
fafs  to  another  of  Mirth  and  Humour,  and  enjoy  it  '■juith  any  Relif?. 
But  why  Jhould  he  hnagine  the  Soul  of  Man  more  heavy  than  his  Senfes  ? 
'Does  not  the  Eye  pafs  from  an  unpleafant  Ohje^l  to  a  pleafant  one,  in 
much  jhorter  Time  than  is  requir'd  to  this  ?  And  does  not  the  ^Cjiplea- 
fantnefs  of  the  firfl  commend  the  Beauty  of  the  latter  ?  The  old  Rule 
of  Logic  might  have  convinc'd  him^  that  Contraries  plac'd  near,  fet  off 
each  other,  8cc. 

I  wonder  he  would  lay  the  Objed:ion  fo  fl:rong,  and  yet  anfwer  it  fo 
weakly  ;  for  the  Soul  can  no  more  pafs  in  a  Moment  from  the  Tumult 
of  a  fl:rong  Paffion  in  which  it  is  throughly  engag'd,  than  the  Sea  can  pafs 
from  the  moft  turbulent  and  fiirious  Storm  into  a  perfed:  Calm  in  a  Mo-^ 
ment.  There  muft  be  Time  for  the  terrible  Emotion  to  fubfide  by  degrees 
into  a  Calm  ;  and  there  mufl:  be  a  gradual  PafTage  from  the  Extreme  of 
Grief,  Pity,  or  the  like,  to  its  oppofite  Mirth,  Humour,  or  Laughter'. 
The  Simile,  therefore,  which  he  lays  down  as  a  Proof,  is  fo  far  froin  aa 
Argument  of  what  he  contends  for,  that  it  is  in  no  manner  a  Parallel ; 
nor  even  will  it  hold  in  it  felf  as  here  urg'd.  There  is  no  Agreement  be- 
twixt the  Paflage  of  the  Eye  from  one  Objedl  to  another  of  different,  nay, 
contrary  Kinds,  and  a  Soul  work'd  up  to  the  Height  of  Grief,  Tity,  In- 
dignation, Love,  &c.  fl:arting  from  thefe  in  a  Moment  to  calm  iEnjoy- 
ment  of  Mirth,  and  Laughter  :  nor  is  this  any  Argument  of  the  Heavi- 
nefs  of  the  Soul ;  for  'tis  impofTible  to  quit  that  in  a  Moment,  in  which 
it  was  engag'd  by  Steps,,  or  Degrees.  Here  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Heavinefs  or  Lightnels  but  in  a  metaphorical  Senfe,  meaning  T^ullncfs  or 
Vivacity  :  but  Itich  a  fwift  PafTage  of  the  Soul  from  oppofite  to  oppofite, 
is  a  Proof  of  a  Dullnefs  of  Spirit,  which  could  not  be  engaged  throughly 
in  any  Paflion.  But  the  luftance  of  the  Eye  it  felf  is  not  rightly  luppos'd ; 
for  if  the  Eye  be  fixt  with  Pleafure  on  a  grave  and  ferious  Objed:,  Hippofe 
the  taking  our  Saviour  from  the  Crofs,  by  Jordan  of  Antwerp,  the  Eye 
thus  attach'd  will  neither  loon,  nor  eafily  remove  it  lelf  to  look  on  a 
Droll  piece  of  Hemskirk,  &c.  But  granting  that  it  remove  with  Eale 
and  Svviftnefs  from  an  Objedt  that  is  unpleafant,  to  one  that  is  delighrftil ; 
will  it  return  with  the  fame  Facihty  from  the  pleafant  to  the  unpleafant  ? 
as  in  Tragi  c  medy,  where  the  Soul  is  to  ftart  from  Tears  to  Laughter, 
and  from  Laughter  to  Tears,  five  times  in  one  Play  :  Such  a  Soul  muft  be 
Vol.  VII.  Kkk  like 
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like  fome  Childrens  and  Womens,  who  can  weep  and  laugh  in  a  Breath. 
But  as  Mr.  T>ryden,  in  this  Inftance,  did  not  confider  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  fo  did  he  not  that  of  the  Eye  ;  for  Objeds  are  pleafing  or  dif 
pleafing  to  that,  only  as  they  pleafe  or  diipleafe  the  Mind  :  fo  that  he 
leaves  the  Controverfy  undecided,  or  rarher  he  perfedly  yields  the  Point 
by  bringing  nothing  againft  it  of  the  leaft  Force  and  Validity.  If  by  this 
Inftance  he  means  only  the  mere  mechanic  Motion  of  the  Eye,  without 
any  Concern  in  the  Obje<9:,  it  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  Soul  engag'd  ; 
for  then  the  Simile  fhou'd  be  the  Soul  difengag'd  in  any  Particular,  and 
the  mere  Swiftnefs  of  the  Tranfition  of  the  Mind  from  one  Thought  to 
another.  Thus,  take  him  which  way  you  will,  his  Inftance  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Matter  in  hand,  but  has  left  the  Abfurdity  where  he  found 
it,  in  Tragt-Comedy.  I  confefs,  moft  of  our  Tra^i-Comedies  are  luch  as  en- 
gage the  Paftions  fo  very  little,  that  the  Tranfition  from  the  ferious  to 
the  comical  Part  may  be  quick  and  eafy  ;  but  then  the  Argument  has  no- 
thing to  do  here,  for  that  which  was  to  be  prov'd,  was  tne  fwift  Tran- 
fition from  Grief  to  Mirth,  or  the  like. 

But  (fays  Mr.  T^ryden)  a  Scene  of  Mirth,  mix'd  with  Tragedy,  has 
the  fame  EffeB  upon  us,  'which  our  Mufic  has  between  the  A£fs  ;  and 
that  we  find  a  Relief  to  us  from  the  bef  Tlot  and  Language  of  the  St  age  ^ 
if  the  'T)ifcourfes  have  been  Long. 

By  this  he  wou'd  make  the  Comic  Part  of  no  more  relation  to  the 
Play  than  the  Mufic  which  is  betwixt  the  Adts,  that  has  none  at  all.  But 
the  Parallel  »here  is  as  defed:ive  as  in  the  former  ;  for  the  Mufic  employ- 
ing only  Sounds,  may  by  them  contribute  gradually  to  the  calming  the 
Soul,  reftoring  that  Tranquillity  which  the  ruffling  of  a  great  PafTion  had 
rais'd:  here  is  nothing  to  require  the  Attention  of  the  Mind  or  Reafon  ; 
here  is  no  ftart  from  one  Extremity  to  the  other,  which  confounds,  and 
not  relieves,  the  agitated  Soul.  But  according  to  this  Notion  of  his, 
they  might  compendioufly  acSt  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy  together,  firft  a 
Scene  of  Tragedy,  and  then  a  Scene  of  Comedy  :  but  fure  Mr.  T)ryden, 
nor  any  of  his  Opinion,  wou'd  ever  think  this  a  Terfe^ion  ;  and  fuch  a 
Perfedtion  found  out  and  improv'd  by  us,  as  the  Antients,  nor  any  other 
Nation  of  the  Moderns,  ever  knew.  And  yet  moft,  if  not  all,  of  our 
modern  Tragi-Comedies,  are  even  as  if  a  Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  aded 
together  ;  the  Comic  Part  of  them  having  no  more  to  do  with,  or  rela- 
tion to  the  Tragic,  than  if  it  were  another  Play  :  as  in  the  Spanifh  Fryer, 
the  Comedy  of  which  has  with  Succeis  been  acSted  by  it  felf,  without  any 
Gap  in  the  Reprefentation  ;  which  is  a  Proof  that  it  is  no  Part  of  the 
Tragedy,  fince  it  is  not  maim'd  by  the  Separation.    And  yet  Mr.  ^ryden 

plealantly  enough  tells  his  Patron,  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Dedication  

Accordingly  I  us'd  the  befl  of  my  Endeavour,  in  the  managOfjent  of  fwo 
^IrtT  fo  very  different  from  each  other,  that  it  was  not  perhaps  theTa- 
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lent  of  every  JVr iter  to  have  made  them  of  a  T  'tece  Since  he  himfelf 

has  not  done  it  in  any  one  Particular,  unlels  it  be  by  making  two  or 
three  of  the  under  Parts  of  the  ferious  Part,  the  chief  Peribns  in  the  Comic, 
which  yet  does  not  connect  them  fb,  but  they  may  be  adedleparately,  and 
make  a  different  Comedy,  and  Tragedy  ;  which  needs  no  great  Talent  to 
perform,  fince  no  Poet  cou'd  do  lefs  in  his  worft  Performance.  Had  he 
Indeed  united  them  lb,  that  the  Fryer^  Lorenzo,  Gomez,  Elvira,  dec. 
had  contributed  to  the  carrying  on  the  Plot,  or  Defign,  of  the  ^leen, 
Torrifmond,  &c.  or  the  Difcovery  of  the  Birth  of  Torrifmond,  or  the  Life 
of  old  Sancho  ;  there  had  been  fome  ground  to  fay  they  were  of  a  Piece  : 
but  whilfl:  they  carry  on  two  feveral,  nay  different  Defignsv  they  are  two 
diftin<5l  Plays,  tho  lamely  tack'd  together,  aded  together,  and  printed  to- 
gether, as  One  Play. 

The  Author's  Suppofition  of  fo  quick  a  Tranfition  from  Grief,  Anger,  ^r. 
to  Mirth  or  Laughter,  would  go  a  great  way  to  convince  a  fcnfible  Man, 
that  he  leldom  or  never  had  himfelf  experimentally  felt  thole  Emotions  of 
Soul,  which  a  true  Paffion  excites  ;  and  therefore  knew  not  how  it  is  fixt 
to  a  Paflion  which  it  is  engag'd  in,  by  a  well«written  Scene.  But  in  this 
he  was  always  equal  to  himlelf  He  was  once  talking  of  tranflating 
Homer,  and  I  recommended  Euripides  to  his  Pen ;  but  he  reply'd,  that 
he  did  not  like  that  Poet  :  which  was  a  Proof  that  he  had  but  little  Taftc 
of  Nature,  or  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  do  that  Poet  juftice  in  the  Euglijh 
Language,  left  his  charming  Draughts  of  Nature  fhou'd  refine  our  Tafte, 
and  make  us  contemn  the  tinfel  Trifles  of  our  modern  Writers  of  Tragedy. 
But  I  am  rather  apt  to  think  it  was  his  want  of  a  true  Reliih  of  Nature, 
having  been  early  mided  by  a  great  Converlation  with  the  French  Ro- 
mancesy  which  are  dired;  Oppofites  to  Nature ;  becaufe  he  told  a  Gentle- 
man, being  by  one  day  at  a  Coffee-houle,  who  had  met  with  Succeis  in 
fbme  of  his  Plays,  that  he  wou'd  make  much  foch  another  Poet  as  Otway  : 
the  Gentleman  juftly  reply'd,  that  he  defir'd  to  be  no  greater. 

I  fliou'd  not  have  taken  fo  much  Pains  with  this  ElTay  of  Mr.  T>ryden, 
had  it  not  been  printed  in  his  Works,  without  any  mark  of  the  Alteration 
of  his  Opinion ;  becaufe  the  ignorant  Reader,  who  depends  on  his  Judg- 
ment in  Print,  will  be  mifled  by  his  Authority,  and  the  Speciouihefs  of 
his  Reafons.  And  this  I  hope  will  be  my  Excufe  for  oppofing  a  Man, 
who  muft  by  all  be  acknowledg'd  to  have  much  improv'J  our  Verfifica- 
tion,  and  to  have  difcover'd  a  Genius  in  his  other  Writings,  which  juftly 
claims  our  Admiration,  But  that  very  thing  is  what  muft  juftify  my  Un- 
dertaking, fmce  the  very  Authority  which  his  Merits  give  him,  will  be 
the  more  prejudicial  in  eftablilhing  his  Errors. 

Before  I  quit  this  point,  I  mull  rake  notice,  that  the  Author  of  Shake- 
/pear's  Life  is  of  opinion,  that  Tragi-Comedy  will  take  more  than  Tra- 
gedies ;  but  he  havii^  given  no  Inftances  to  prove  this  Opinion,  I  muft 

K  k  k  2  only 
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only  take  it  for  a  Suppofition,  which  has  more  probability  of  Falfliood 
than  Truth.  For  we  have  not  for  fome  Years  paft  had  any  of  that  kind 
on  the  Stage,  which  have  pleas'd  :  The  Fatal  Marriage,  and  Oroonoko, 
are  the  laft  that  I  can  remember  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  beheve,  that  more  were 
pleas'd  with  the  Tragic  Part  of  both  thofe  Plays,  than  with  the  Comic. 
Thus  the  Scene  of  the  Hiftorical  Dialogues  of  Shakejpear  pleafe  by  a  fort 
of  Prelcription  ;  yet,  let  any  Man  in  our  Days  bring  any  fuch  thing  upon 
the  Stage,  he  wou'd  foon  be  convinc'd  of  his  Error  by  a  juft  Condemna- 
'  tion. 

I  hope  by  this  tinae  I  have  made  it  plain,  that  the  Moderns  have  not 
got  any  Advantage  above  the  Antients  in  the  Drama,  by  what  Mr.  T^ryden 
has  urg'd  in  their  behalf  in  the  Particulars  above-mention'd  ;  but  there  ftill 
remains  another  Objedion,  tho  much  more  modeftly  urg'd,  in  his  Preface 
to  All  for  Love :  In  which  Play,  he  at  laft  confenes  that  the  Antients 
ought  to  be  our  Mafters,  and  allows  what  Horace  fays  to  be  juft. 

—  Vos  Exemplaria  Graca 

NoBitrna  verfate  Mami,  lerfate  'JDiurna. 

But  then — Tet  tho  their  Models  are  regular^  they  are  too  little  for 
Englilh  Tragedy,  'which  requires  to  be  built  on  a  larger  Compafs.  Tho 
I  could  anlwer  him  from  himfelf  in  his  Preface  to  Oedipus,  after  he  has 
faid  more  on  this  Point,  or  rather  explain'd  what  he  fays  here  ;  yet  I 
lhall  examine  the  Weight  of  what  he  urges.  But  firft  let  us  hear  him  in 
the  Preface  before  quoted  to  Oedipus,  "  Sophocles  is  indeed  admirable 
*'  every  where,  and  therefore  we  have  follow'd  him  as  clofe  as  ever  we 
*'  cou'd.  But  the  Athenian  Theatre  (whether  more  perfed:  than  ours, 
"  is  not  now  dilputed)  had  a  Perfection  differing  from  ours.  You  fee  there 
*'  in  every  Ad  a  fmgle  Scene  (or  two  at  the  moft)  which  manages  th5 
**  Bufuiels  of  the  Play  ;  and  after  that  fucceeds  the  Chorus,  which  com- 

monly  takes  up  more  Time  in  fmging,  than  there  has  been  employ 'd  in 
*'  fpeaking.  The  principal  Perfon  appears  almoft  conftantly  thro  the  Play ; 
*•  but  the  inferior  Parts  feldom  above  once  in  the  whole  Tragedy.  The 
*'  Conduct  of  our  Stage  is  much  more  difficult,  where  we  are  oblig'd 
*'  never  to  lofe  any  confiderable  Charader,  which  we  have  once  pre- 
*'  fented." 

And  a  little  after  Perhaps  after  all,  if  we  cou'd  think  fo,  the 

antient  Method,  as  it  is  eafief,  is  alfo  the  moft  natural,  and  the  beft  ; 

for  Variety,  as  'tis  manag'd,  is  too  often  fubjed:  to  breed  Diftradion ; 
"  and  while  we  wou'd  pleaie  too  many  ways,  for  want  of  Art  in  the 
"  Condud:,  we  pleale  in  none." 

I  confels  I  was  not  a  little  puzzled  at  the  firft  Qiiotation  xa*^  I  met  with 
the  fecond,  which  was  as  a  Comment  on  the  former.    Nay,  I  am  yet  to 

leek 
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feck  what  he  means  by  a  Model ;  he  fhou'd  have  defin'd  his  Term,  fince 
'tis  plain  that  he  means  Ibmething  clilTerent  from  what  we  underftand  by 
the  Formation  of  the  Tiefign,  or  the  Conjiitution  of  the  Subjecit.  The 
Reader  will  find,  that  in  thofe  Rules,  which  I  have  from  Arijlotle  laid 
down  for  the  writing  and  judging  of  a  Tragedy,  there  is  no  one  Rule 
about  the  feldom,  or  often  bringing  in  of  the  Charad:ers  ;  but  that  naturally 
follows  the  Conftitution  of  the  Subjed: :  for  it  is  certain  in  Reafon  and 
Nature,  that  none  ought  to  be  brought  in,  but  iuch  as  are  neccfTary  to 
the  Defign,  and  only  as  they  are  necclTary ;  to  do  otherwiie,  is  contrary 
to'  good  Condud:,  and  to  Perfedtion  ;  and  if  in  many  of  thofe  Plays  of  the 
Ancients  which  remain,  what  Mr.  'Dryden  has  oblerv'd  be  true,  it  is  no 
Rule  to  him,  if  he  forms  his  Story  according  to  Art,  and  yet  have  his 
under  Charaders  more  frequently  on  the  Stage.  That  each  Ad;  of  the 
Ancients  confifts  of  about  one  or  two  Scenes,  is  a  certain  Perfedion,  but 
in  the  Lat/bn  of  Scenes,  as  the  French  call  it,  and  in  their  Shortitefs, 
which  I  believe  Mr.  'T)ryden  meant  by  their  Model  being  too  little  for 
our  St^.ge ;  for  thole  numerous  Scenes  brought  in  by  our  Poets,  do  not 
only  ftretch  the  Play  to  an  unreaibnable  Length,  but  generally  breed  a 
Confufion,  and  have  no  Connedion  to  one  another.  So  that  this  fliews 
Mr.  iJrydens  Error  in  maJcing  a  Dillindion  betwixt  the  Perfedion  of  the 
Athenian  Stage,  and  that  of  London,  in  the  fame  numerical  fort  of  Poem, 
in  which  there  can  be  but  one  'Perfedion,  and  either  Athcus,  or  London^ 
mult  be  in  the  wrong :  But  I  have  already  prov'd  Athens  in  the  right ; 
fb  that  what  Mr.  Dryden  urges  for  a  dilTerent  Perfedion  on  our  Stage, 
only  proves  a  Delbd,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejeded  ;  as  he  indeed  in 
the  End  feems  to  confels,  but  lays  his  adhering  to  the  Error  on  the  Ty- 
ranny of  Cuftom,  which  Men  of  his  Authority  may  and  ought  to  break 
and  reform. 

Befides  that  Shortnefs  which  he  objeds  to  the  Ancients,  is  what  we 
often  wiihfor  in  our  Modern  Authors,  when  they  tire  us  with  their  tedious 
Scenes  for  four  Hours  together,  without  ever  engaging  our  Souls  at  all : 
Andi  the  C/6(?r//j- was  a  more  natural  Relief  than  Comic  Interludes,  or  the 
Mufic  betwixt  the  Ads.  That  our  Stage  does  not  require  a  larger  Com- 
pafs  to  build  on,  is  plain  from  the  Orphan  o£Otway,  which  ft  ill  pleafes,  and 
ever  will ;  and  yet  for  the  moft  part  it  is  conduded  according  to  the  Model 
of  the  Anl^ients,  and  without  any  under  Plot ;  the  Epifodes  of  it  being  en- 
tirely Parts  of  the  Defign,  and  not  to  be  left  out  without  maiming  the  whole. 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  not  the  Fault  of  the  Audience,  but  the  Impo- 
tence or  Ignorance  of  the  Poet,  w^ho  is  not  able  (tho  he  calls  this  Way  the 
moft  cafy)  to  travel  in  fo  fmooth  and  pleafant  a  Way. 

But  this  Controverfy  betwixt  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns  is  too  co- 
pious and  large  to  be  throughly  difcufs'd  in  this  Point,  it  has  engag'd 
Boileau  and  Mr.  Teraiilt  in  France,  and  Mr.  Wotton,  and  Sir  William^ 

Temple, 
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Temple,  in  our  own  Country ;  but  I  think  a  middle  Courle  ought  to  be 
fteer'd :  there  are  things  in  which  they  have  evidently  excell'd  us,  and  to 
imitate  which,  is  counted  now  the  higheft  Perfed:ion  ;  as  in  Statuary  :  and 
the  beft  Painters  have  made  it  their  Study  to  imitate  the  Antique.  The 
fame  muft  be  faid  in  Oratory  and  Toetry,  efpecialJy  in  the  Tragic  Toem, 
in  which  we  have  by  no  means  yet  been  able  to  rival  them.  We  have 
had  fome  Poets  who  have  happily  defcrib'd  fome  things  finely,  and  given 
us  many  pretty  and  fine  Refledions  and  Topics  ;  but  there  is  no  Order,  no 
Decorum,  no  Harmony  of  Defign,  nay  no  Relation  of  the  Parts  to  each 
other ;  but  as  Horace  fays, 

Incept  is  gravibus  pkrumq\  t3  magna  profejjisy 
Turpureus  late  qui  fplendeat,  unus  ^  alter 
AJfuitur  T annus.  Cum  Lucus,  ^  Ara  Dianae, 
Et  proper antis  Aqua  per  aminos  Ambitus  agros, 
Aut  Flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  defcrtbitur  Arcus. 

They  can  patch  a  lame  Plot  with  fbme  fine  Lines,  fome  pretty  Similes  ; 
can  make  a  fine  Defcription  of  a  Battle,  of  a  Grove,  or  the  like  ;  but 
all  thefe  thrufl  into  their  wrong  Places,  where  they  have  not  the  leaft 
to  do.  And  thefe  are  the  Men  who  exclaim  againft  the  Rules,  and  by 
a  fenfelels  Noife  fet  up  for  Patrons  of  Confufion,  and  Enemies  to  Har- 
mony and  Order.,  as  if  any  one  Ihould  prefer  the  rambling  Prelude  of  a 
Performer  (who,  by  the  way,  feldom  knows  any  thing  of  the  Compo- 
fition)  to  the  fine  Sonata*s  of  Corelli,  or  the  admirable  Compofition  and 
Harmony  of  Parts  in  a  Piece  of  Henry  Turcel.  One  is  only  a  Proof  of 
the  Volubility  of  the  Performer's  Fingers ;  the  other  the  Power  of  Mufic, 
that  moves  the  Soul  which  way  it  pleafes. 

But  there  may  be  fome  tolerable  Reaion  given,  why  thefe  Poets,  that 
have  even  thofe  Scantlings  of  Poetry,  fhould  furprife  the  Town  into  an 
Admiration  of  their  Performances,  as  our  Shakejpear,  and  Mr.  T)ryden 
in  his  Plays ;  but  the  Succefs  of  fbme  fince  them,  is  wholly  unaccount- 
able, who  are  full  as  faulty  in  their  Plots  or  Defigns,  and  yet  have  fcarcc 
one  Line  in  a  Play  that  difcovers  any  RefleiSlion. 

Among  thclc  are  our  Lady  Poets,  who  like  Juno  in  the  Produ<flion 
^  of  Vulcan,  are  always  delivered  of  Cripples.  I  beg  the  Ladies  Pardon  ;  I 
do  not  exclude  them  from  all  manner  of  Poetry ;  they  have  in  all  Ages 
fucceeded  in  the  leffer  Poefy,  but  no  Woman  of  any  other  Nation,  that 
I  know  of,  except  England^  ever  pretended  to  meddle  with  the  T)rama. 
Magalojirate  the  Miftrefs  of  Alcmaon,  the  Lyric  Poet ;  Sappho  one  of 
whole  Poems  is  flill  extant,  and  whole  Writings  were  admired  by  Longi- 
nus  himfelf ;  fhe  wrote  Elegies,  Epigrams,  Monodes  and  Iambics ;  and 
her  Friend  Erinna,  and  her  cotemporary  Demophila  ;  Theano,  the  Wife 
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of  Tythagoras ;  Cleobalina  who  wrote  /Enigma's ;  Corinna  who  was 
Miftrels  of  fo  much  Excellence,  and  lb  good  a  Lyric  Poet,  that  ihe  was 
call'd  the  Lyric  Mufe,  and  had  five  times  the  Vidory  over  the  famous 
Pindar  of  Thebes  :  Telejilla,  Traxilla,  Jfpafia,  a  iecond  Erinna,  Myro, 
Eudofiuy  the  Wife  of  Tbeodojius  the  younger ;  'Damocharis,  Hejiica  of 
Alexandria,  Moeio,  NoJJis  a  Lyric  Poetels,  Ibrae  of  whole  Poems  are  yec 
extant;  and  Thiloenis.    All  thele  we  have  had  ixomGreece,  and  not  one  of 
them  attempted  the  l^rama.    Now  for  the  Latins,  who  are  but  very 
few.    Corinficia,  whole  Epigrams  are  ftill  extant ;  Sempronia,  Thcophila, 
the  Wife  of  Canius  the  Poet ;  Troha,  Rojweid  a  Nun,  who  writing  in 
Latin  Verle,  is  put  among  the  Latin  Poets.    But  in  England  we  have 
had  almoft  as  many  Ladies  in  the  Sock  and  Buskin  as  Men.    But  to  thele 
I  wou'd  addrels  what  '^lato  has  made  Sophocles  and  Euripides  lay  to  a 
young  Poet,   who  thus  fpeaks  to  them.    /  can  make  Verfes  tolerably 
well,  and  I  know  how  in  my  T)eJcriptions  to  extend  a  mean  Subje^^ 
and  contrail  a  great  one  ;  /  know  how  to  excite  Terror  and  Compaflion, 
and  to  make  pitiful  Things  appear  dreadful,  and  menacing.     I  will 
therefore  go  and  write  Tragedies.    Sophocles  and  Euripides  anfuuer  him 
thus:  Do  not  go  Jo  faji.  Tragedy /V  not  what  you  take  it  to  be,  ^tis  a 
Body  composed  of  many  different  and  well-fuited  'Parts ;  of  which  you 
will  make  a  Monfler,  unlefs  you  know  how  to  adjuji  them.    Ton  may 
know  what  is  to  be  learn  d  before  the  Study  of  the  Art  of  Tr^edy, 
but  you  don't  yet  know  that  Art. 

But  this  ought  to  be  addrefs'd  to  the  Male  Writers  as  well  as  the  Fe- 
male ;  for  it  has  been  the  ill  Writing  of  the  former,  which  gave  them 
the  Aflurance  to  attempt  a  Thing,  in  which  they  cou'd  fee  no  Difficulty, 
while  they  faw  nothing  but  the  wild  Compofitions  of  the  Times. 

But  this  is  a  Subje<ll  which  I  have  a  Defign  to  touch  more  clofely 
when  I  lliall  examine  all  the  taking  Plays  of  the  latter  Years,  and  deliver 
a  Critic  upon  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Ladies  themfelves  may 
judge  of  the  Ridiculoulhels  of  thofe  things,  which  we  now  call  Trage- 
dies. For  the  Fate  of  that  Point  of  the  T)rama  depending  much  on  the 
Boxes,  the  Labour  will  not  be  difagrceable  to  give  them  fuch  Demon- 
ftrations  as  may  without  Difficulty  inform  their  Underftandings,  and  Judg- 
ments. 

Tho  this  gradual  way  of  reforming  the  Stage  may  be  Ibmething  te- 
dious, yet  fmce  there  is  no  other  Way  to  obtain  that  Happinefs,  but  the 
Government's  having  an  immediate  Inipedion  of  it,  or  by  deputing  as 
many  Judges  of  the  iDrama  as  were  in  Athens,  where  each  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  chofe  a  Judge,  who  aded  upon  Oath ;  but  that  can  never  be  done 
w  hile  private  Intereft  has  the  Diredion  of  a  publick  Diverfion  ;  for  that  has 
no  Regard  to  any  thing,  but  it  felf 
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I  lliall  here  take  my  Leave  of  the  Plays  of  Shake fpear\  and  fliall  pro- 
ceed to  the  Confideration  of  his  Poems,  which  are  pubHlh'd  in  this  Edi- 
tion, and  are  more  perfecit  in  their  kind,  than  his  Plays ;  as  will  appear  by 
making  a  Judgment  of  them  by  thofe  Rules  which  I  fhall  lay  down  as  the 
Guides  to  Perfed^iou  in  them. 


The  End  of  the  Remarks  on  the  Tlays  of  Shakelpear. 
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Come  now  to  Sbakefpear'^  Poems,  the  Publication  of  which 
in  one  Volume,  and  of  a-piece  with  the  reft  of  the  Works, 
gave  occafion  to  my  Perulal  of  his  other  Writings,  with  fo 
much  Attention,  that  I  cou'd  not  eafily  be  impos'd  on  by  any 
fpurious  Copy  of  that  Poet.  'Tis  true,  there  may  perhaps  be  a 
Michael  Angela  found,  who  may  copy  the  Antique  fo  admirably,  as  to 
puzzle  the  greateft  Matters  ;  but  then  the  very  Copy  muft  have  the  Beauty 
and  Merit  of  an  Original.  Thus  I  am  confident,  that  tho  the  Poems  this 
Volume  contains  are  extremely  diftinguilh'd  in  their  Excellence  and  Va- 
VoL.  VIL  LU  lue,' 
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Jac,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  carry  its  Author's  Mark 
and  Stamp  upon  it  ;  not  only  the  fame  manner  of  Thinking,  the  lame 
turn  of  Thought,  but  even  the  lame  Mode  of  Drefs  and  Expre/Tion,  the 
Decompounds,  his  pecuHar  fort  of  Epithets,  which  diftinguilh  his  from 
the  Verles  of  ail  his  Cotemporaries  or  Succeflbrs,  as  in  the  Poems — 

From  off  a  Hill,  'ujbofe  concave  Womb  reworded 
A J^lahitful  Story  from  a  Siftriiig  Vale,  8cc. 

And  in  his  Plays  this  very  Epithet  we  find  particularly,  T/jaf  eveji  her 
Art  fillers  the  natural  Rojes.  But  to.  compare  all  the  Poems  in  this 
manner  would  be  an  endlels  Work,  and  make  almoft  as  many  Volumes 
as  his  Plays  ;  and  it  wou'd  be  perfedlly  unnecelTary,  fmce  whoever  knows 
any  thing  of  Shakefpear,  will  find  his  Genius  in  every  Epigram  of  thefe 
Poems,  in  every  particular  I  have  mention'd,  and  the  frequent  Catachrefes ; 
his  Starts  afide  in  Allegories,  and  in  fhort  his  Verfification,  which  is  very- 
unequal  ;  fometimes  flowing  fmoothly  but  gravely  like  the  Thames,  ac 
other  times  down-right  Prole.  He  never  touches  on  au  Image  in  any 
of  them,  but  he  proves  the  Poem  genuine. 

But  ibmc,  perhaps,  who  are  for  undervaluing  what  they  have  no  fhare 
in,  may  fay,  that  granting  them  to  be  Shake/pear's,  yet  they  are  not  va- 
luable enough  to  be  reprinted  ;  as  was  plain  by  the  firft  Editors  of  his 
Works,  who  wou'd  otherwife  have  join'd  them  all  together. 

To  this  I  anfwer  That  the  A0ertion  is  falfe  ;  or  were  it  not,  it  is 

more  than  the  Objedor  knows  by  his  own  Judgment  and  Underftanding  : 
But  to  prove  it  ialle  we  need  only  confider,  that  they  are  much  lefs  im- 
pcrfed:  in  their  Kind,  than  even  the  befl  of  his  Plays,  as  will  appear  from 
the  Rules  I  lhall  lay  down  immediately  :  In  the  next  Place,  the  firft  Edi- 
tors were  Players>  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  tning  but  the  Dra- 
niatic  Part,  which  yet  they  publilh'd  full  of  grols  Miftakes,  many  of 
which  remain  to  this  Day  ;  nor  were  they  by  any  means  Judges  of  the 
Gocdnds  or  Badnefs  of  the  Beauties  or  Defects  of  either  Plays  or  Poems. 

There  is  next  an  Objedion,  That  if  thefe  Poems  had  been  Genuine, 
they  had  been  publilh'd  in  the  Life  time  of  the  Author,  and  by  himfelf ; 
but  coming  out  almoft  thirty  Years  after  his  Death,  there  is  great  Reafon 
to  fulpedl  that  they  are  not  Genuine. 

To  this  I  anfwer.  That  if  nothing  was  to  be  thought  his  but  what  was 
publiih'd  in  his  Life  time,  much  the  greater  Number  of  his  Plays  wou'd 
be  as  liable  to  this  Objedion  as  his  Poems.  Next,  here  is  indeed  no 
Weight  in  the  Objedion  ;  Is  there  any  thing  more  common  than  the  Pub- 
lication of  Works  of  great  Men  after  their  Deaths  ?  It  is  more  than  thirty 
Years  fince  the  Death  of  the  ingenious  Butler  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 

Mr.  L  /  of  the  Temple  has  a  Manufcript  of  his  in  his  Hands,  perhaps 

more  valuable  than  hisHudibrafs,  and  in  the  fame  kind  of  Verfe,  becaule  the 

Sub- 
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Subjed:  wou'd  af?brd  greater  Matter  for  fb  fine  a  Genius  to  work  on  ;  and  if 
this  Gentleman  ihou'd  be  prevail'd  upon  to  do  the  dead  Author  the  Jufh'ce 
to  pubHlh  this  to  the  World,  cou'd  this  Objed:ion  rob  his  Memory  of  the 
Work,  and  make  it  Ipurious  ?  No,  no,  there  is  a  likenefs  in  one  Man's 
Children  generally,  which  extends  not  beyond  the  Family ;  and  in  the 
Children  of  the  Brain  it  is  always  fb,  when  they  are  begot  by  a  Genius  in- 
deed. Befides,  theie  Poems  being  moft  to  his  Miftrefs,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely, that  fhe  kept  them  by  her  till  they  fell  into  her  Executor's  Hands, 
or  fbme  Friend  who  wou'd  not  let  them  be  any  longer  conceai'd.  But  after 
all,  there  were  more  in  proportion  of  theie  Poems  in  this  Volume,  printed 
in  his  Life-time,  than  of  his  Plays,  as  is  plain  from  his  Venns  and  Adonis, 
his  Tarquin  and  Lticrece,  and  feveral  Epigrams  and  Sonnets. 

There  is  a  Poem  in  this  Book  called  the  'Paffionate  Shepherd,  which 
gives  us  a  ftrong  Proof  of  its  being  Shake/pear's ;  for  Sir  Hugh  x\\t  Welch 
Levite,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  to  appeafe  his  Choler  or  his 
Fears,  as  he  is  waiting  to  fight  Dr.  Cains,  repeats  often  fome  of  the 
Lines :  as  ' 

By  jhalhw  Rivers,  to  whoje  Falls 
Melodious  Birds  fing  Madrigals, 
There  will  I  make  our  Teds  of  Ro/es, 
And  a  thoufand  fragrant  Tojies. 

This  at  ieaft  proves  it  a  known  and  celebrated  Song  when  Shakcjpear 
wrote  that  Play,  which  was  Years  before  his  Death. 

There  is  yet  another  Proof  of  the  Poems  being  genuine,  for  there 
is  in  them  the  Sons  which  begins  the  fourth  Ad:  of  Meafure  for  Mea- 
fure,  at  length ;  whereas  there  is  but  one  Stanza  of  it  in  the  Play, 
which  is, 

Take,  oh  !  take  thofe  Lips  away^ 
That  fo  fweetly  were  forjworn. 
And  thofe  Eyes  the  break  of  T>ay 

Lights  which  do  miflead  the  Morn.  • 
But  my  Kijffes  bring  again. 
Seals  of  Love,  tho  feal'd  in  vain. 

The  Stanza,  omitted  in  the  Play,  is. 

Hide,  01  hide  thofe  Hills  of  Snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  Bofom  bears. 
On  whofe  Tops  the  Tinks  that  grow 
Are  of  thofe  that  April  wears ; 
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But  niy  poor  Heart  firji  fet  free. 
Bound  in  tkofe  Icy  l  harms  by  thee. 

This  leads  me  to  a  Book  lately  publifti'd,  containing  only  Tome  few  of 
his  Poems  confufedly  put  together  ;  for  what  is  there  call'd  'The  'FaJJionate 
^Filgrim,  is  no  more  than  a  Medly  of  Shake/pear's,  thrown  into  a  Heap 
wichout  any  Diftind;ion,  tho  they  are  on  feveral  and  different  Subjedts  : 
As  for  Example,  The  firft  Stanza  in  tHefe  Poems  is  call'd.  The  Falfe 
Relief :  the  next  Stanza  is  call'd,  The  Tempation  ;  and  on  quite  another 
Subjed:,  tho  incorporated  into  one  under  that  general  Title  of  The  Taf 
Jionate  Tilgrim  :  the  next  Stanza  is  call'd,  Faji  and  Loofe,  and  ftill  on 
another  Subjed:  :  the  next  Stanza^  tho  join'd  as  the  reft  as  part  of  the 
fame  Poem,  is  on  a  Subjed:  vaftly  different  from  that  of  the  ioxmti  Stanza, 
and  is  call'd.  The  Sweet  Brovocation  :  the  fame  holds  good  of  the  next, 
which  is  call'd.  The  Conflant  Vow. 

I  might  go  on  with  the  reft  of  them,  which  confound  the  Reader,  and 
very  much  injure  the  Poet,  by  palming  on  his  Memory  fuch  abfurd  Incohe- 
rences, as  none  but  liich  a  wife  Editor  cou'd  ever  have  ftumbled  on. 

Again,  the  Poems  are  not  only  in  that  Book  thus  ridiculoufly  blended 
together  in  a  prepofterous  Mixture,  but  fome  of  them  are  lame  and 
imperfed"  ;  to  inftance  in  one,  which  is  here  call'd,  The  Bajfionate  Shep- 
herd. The  Anlwer  to  that,  in  the  Book  we  mention,  is  not  above  fix 
or  feven  Lines  ;  and  here  it  is  as  long  and  as  beautiful  as  the  Shepherd's 
Addreis,  nay,  in  my  opinion  much  better. 

Tho  Love  and  its  Effeds  are  often  happily  enough  touch'd  in  many 
of  thele  Poems,  yet  J  muft  confeis  that  it  is  but  too  vifible,  that  Betrarch 
had  a  little  infeded  his  way  of  thinking  on  that  Subjed  :  yet  who-ever 
can  admire  Mr.  Cowley's  Miftreis,  has  a  thoufand  times  more  Caufe  of  Ad- 
miration of  our  Shakefpear,  in  his  Love  Verfes  ;  becaule  he  has  ibmetiraes 
luch  Touches  of  Nature  as  will  make  amends  for  thofe  Points,  thofe  Epi- 
grsmmatica  Acumina^  \A'hich  are  not,  or  ever  can  be,  the  Produd  of  a 
Soul  truly  touch'd  with  the  PaHion  of  Love. 

The  Poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  has  been  much  admir'd,  fmce  it  has  of 
late  come  to  be  known  to  the  Curious,  and  there  are  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  ImaG.es  and  Lines  in  it.  Bion,  one  of  the  Minor  Greek  Poets, 
has  wrote  on  the  fame  Subjed,  with  this  difference  :  The  Britijh  Bard 
has  taken  more  of  the  Story  in  ;  that  is,  he  has  given  us  a  Draught  of 
the  laft  Scenes  of  the  amorous  EfTays  of  the  PalTion  of  Venus  on  the 
Youth,  as  well  as  of  his  Death,  and  her  Lamentations  upon  it  ;  whereas 
the  Edy Ilium  of  Bion  only  laments  his  Death.  However,  this  furnifhes  us 
with  an  Opportunity  of  making  a  better  Comparifon  betwixt  our  Poet  and 
the  Jntieuts,  than  that  which  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton,  my  Lord  Falkland 
and  the  reft,  took  in  oppofition  to  Ben.  Johnfon.    I  the  more  willingly 
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do  this,  becaufe  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  JVinchelfea  has  tranflated 
this  very  Piece  with  a  great  deal  of  Addrefs,  which  I  lliall  here  give  you 
as  I  find  it  in  Print. 


The  firft  Edyllium  of  Eton,  On  the  Death  of 

Adonis. 

tranflated  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea* 

MOURN  all  ye  Loves  !  the  fair  Adonis  dies  ! 
The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's  Embraces  lies  ! 
Rile  wretched  Venus,  and  to  Mourning  turn 
The  Tyrian  Robes  thy  beauteous  Limbs  adorn  : 
Thy  panting  Bofom  beat  in  wild  Defpair, 
And  pierce  with  thy  Complaints  the  yielding  Air. 
Mourn  all  ye  Loves  !  the  fair  Adonts  dies  ! 
The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's  Embraces  lies  1 

Ah !  how  his  Breaft  feems  lovely  to  the  Sight  • 
The  Tusk  that  wounded  him  is  not  fo  white. 
The  Iparkling  Luftre  now  forfakes  his  Eyes, 
And  from  his  Lips  the  rich  Carnation  flies  ; 
The  charming  Youth  lies  breathlefs  on  the  Plain, 
And  Cythereas  KifTes  are  in  vain. 

Mourn  all  ye  Loves  !  the  fair  Adonis  dies ! 

The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's  Embraces  lies  ! 

Tho  \^e  the  Wound  upon  his  Thigh  appears, 
The  troder  Goddefs'  Breaft  a  larger  bears. 
Clofe  by  his  Side  his  faithful  Dogs  attend. 
And  howling  o'er  the  Corps,  the  Skies  they  rend. 
The  Mountain  Nymphs  their  fad  Diftracftion  fhow, 
But  Venus'  Griefs  no  Limits  will  allow. 
Bare-footed  to  the  Defart  fhe  repairs, 

With  Looks  diforder'd,  and  negleded  Hair,  C 
And  her  foft  Flelh  the  cruel  Brambles  tear.  y 

Mourn  all  ye  Loves  !  the  fair  Adonis  dies  ! 

The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's  Embraces  lies ! 
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The  Rocks  and  Floods  lament  his  hapleft  Fare, 
yldonis,  ftill  Adonis,  they  repear. 
The  Flowers  a  univeiTal  Sorrow  iliew, 
And  weep  his  Fall  in  pearly  Drops  of  Dew. 
But  Venus  o'er  the  pathlels  Mountain  flies, 
And  Fiills  and  Vallies  eccho  to  her  Cries. 

Mourn  all  ye  Loves  !  the  fair  Adonis  dies ! 

The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's  Embraces  lies! 

Who  can  the  Csprian  Qiieen's  lad  Story  know, 
.  Without  lamenting  her  dilaftrous  Woe  ? 

With  Arms  out-ftretch'd  Hie  gralps  the  fleeting  Air, 
.  And  cries,  Adonis  flay!  ftay,  lovely  Fair! 

At  length  I've  found  thee  !  fly  not  my  Embrace, 

My  glowing  Kifs  lhall  warm  thy  bloodleis  Face. 

With  eap;er  Lips  I'll  draw  thy  parting  Breath, 

Receive  thy  Soul,  and  luck  thy  Love  in  Death. 

This  farewel  Kiis  I  never  will  refign, 

And  tho  you  leave  me,  that  lhall  ftill  be  mine. 

Far  off  you  fly  Adonis,  and  muft  go 

To  vifit  the  remorflefs  King  below. 

But  as  a  Goddeis  far  more  wretched,  I 

Immortally  am  curs'd,  and  cannot  die. 

Mourn  all  ye  Loves  I  the  fair  Adonis  dies  I 
The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's.  Embraces  lies ! 

The  Qiieen  of  Love  affumcs  a  widow'd  State, 
And  round  her  little  Loves  una(5tive  wait ! 
She  blames  thee,  too  ralh  Youth !  alone  to  dare 
.  Encounter  favage  Beafts,  himlelf  lb  fair. 

Mourn  all  ye  Loves  !  the  fair  Adonis  dies  \ 
The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's  Embraces  lies ! 

As  many  Tears  fair  Venus'  Eyes  iiipply 
As  Drops  of  Blood  fell  from  Adonis'  Thigh  ; 
From  which  fuccellively  were  feen  to  rife 
From  Blood  the  Rofe,  from  Tears  Anemonies. 

Mourn  all  ye  Loves  I  the  fair  Adonis  dies  ! 

The  lovely  Youth  in  Death's  Embraces  lies  I 

.J air  Cytherea,  fhjm  the  Woods  retire  ; 
No  longer  there  lament  your  loft  Defire. 
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The  Nuptial  Bed  for  your  cold  Love  prepare, 

Who  looks  (as  fleeping)  charming  ftill,  and  fair. 

On  golden  Bolflers  raile  his  heavy  Head, 

So  let  him  lie  tho  pale  his  Looks,  and  dead ! 

In  his  rich  Garments  lay  him  gently  down. 

The  fame  that  us'd  thy  happy  Nights  to  crown. 

Let  Flow'rs  and  Garlaiids  o'er  the  Corps  be  Ipread  ; 

But  they,  fince  he's  no  more,  will  quickly  fade. 

With  fragrant  EfTences  perfume  the  Air, 

Since  he  is  gone,  who  was  all  fweet,  and  fair. 

Now  deckt  in  Purple  loft  Adonis  lies  ; 

The  little  Loves  attend  with  weeping  Eyes, 

And  flrive  by  different  Ways  their  Grief  to  fhow, 

This  tramples  on  his  Dart,  that  breaks  his  Bow  ; 

A  third  i'th'  Air  his  ufclefs  Quiver  throws ; 

A  fourth  th'  embroider'd  Slipper  wou'd  unlooft. 

In  golden  Cups  another  Water  bears. 

One  wafhes  off  the  Blood  his  Thigh  befmears. 

Another  beats  officioufly  the  Air, 

And  with  foft  Pinions  fanns  the  breathlefs  Fair. 

All  Hymen's  Torches  on  the  Threlhold  lie 

Extinguifh'd,  and  the  Marriage  Garland  by. 

Hymen's  no  longer  liing,  but  all  around 

Adonis  is  become  the  mournful  Sound. 

The  pitying  Graces  in  the  Confort  move, 

And  mourn  th'  unhappy  Cytbered's  Love. 

Her  boundlefs  Grief  the  fatal  Sifters  lhare,  ^ 
Endeavour  to  recall  the  beauteous  Fair,  > 
But  cruel  Troferpine  is  deaf  to  Prayer,   ,  S 

I  need  not  tranfcribe  that  of  Shakejpear,  fince  by  turning  to  the  Page 
you  may  find  it.    The  particular  Complaint  of  Venus  in  Bion  beginS", 

The  Similies  in  Shake/pear  are  generally  very  good,  as  that, 

Ev*n  as  an  empty  Eagle  jharp  by  FaJI, 

Tires  with  her  Beak  on  Feathers,  Fleflo,  and  Bone,  8cc. 

And  that  in  the  next  Stanza  but  one. 


L.ook 
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Look  how  a  Bird  lies  tangled  in  a  Net^ 
So  fajien'd,  &c. 

But  it  wou'd  be  tedious  to  refer  to  all  the  Similies,  fince  there  is  fcarce  a 
Page  but  has  one  or  more  <very  well  adapted,  to  the  heightning  of  the 
Subject. 

Venus'^  Speeches  to  Adonis,  allowing  now  and  then  for  fome  T'etrar- 
chijms,  are  natural  and  pathetick  enough,  expreiTing  her  Eagernels  of 
Defire. 

Ob  !  ^ity.'gan  /he  cry,Jlint-hearted  Boy,  dec. 

The  Defcription  of  the  Horfe  of  Adonis,  and  all  that  pafTes  from  the 
Jennet's  coming  out  of  the  Coppice,  is  very  lively  ;  her  Speech  to  him 
like  wile. 

Oh  !  faireji  Mover  on  this  mortal  Round  !  &c. 

And  her  Reply  to  him. 
JFhat  canft  thou  talk  {quoth  /he)  hajl  thou  a  Tongue^ 

Her  Defcription  of  the  Terrors  of  the  Boar,  and  her  Difluafions  from 
hunting  are  very  good.  But  ihe  ieems  fomething  too  long  and  particular  in 
her  Periuafion  to  his  courfing  or  hunting  the  timerous  Hare.  Shakefpear 
was  at  leaft  a  young  Poet  when  he  wrote  tJiis,  it  being  as  he  t«fis  his 
Patron  in  his  Billet  Dedicatory  his  firft  EfTay  ;  I  luppole  he  means  in  this 
Kind,  for  certainly  fome  of  his  Plays  were  wrote  before  it,  being  infinitely 
lefs  perfedt  in  the  Did:ion  and  Verfification.  Her  chiding  of  Death,  ex- 
prelTes  that  Terror  in  lively  Colours. 

Befides  the  Similies  and  pathetick  Speeches,  there  are  Icatter'd  up  and 
down  fome  Topes  well  exprefs'd,  as 

On  Love. 

Love  is  d  Sprit  all  compact  of  Fire, 

Not  gro/s  to  fink,  but  light,  and  will  af^ire. 

And, 

On  Love  and  Luft. 

Call  it  not  Love,  for  Love  to  Heaven  is  fled. 
Since  fjj eating  Luft  on  Earth  ufiir£s  his  Nam?,  8cc. 

On 
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There  is  alfo  Ibmething  fine  on  the  Power  of  Love. 

The  next  Poem  is  upon  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  by  Tarquin.  I  have 
ventiir'd  to  make  this  Edition  differ  from  the  former  ;  becaufe  thofe  few 
Notes  that  us'd  to  be  printed  with  it,  are  very  childifli,  and  fiiperfluous, 
and  doubtlefs  not  defign'd  to  be  committed  to  the  Prels  by  the  Author ; 
they  being  only  to  point  out  in  Prole  to  the  Reader,  what  he  has  before 
his  Eye  in  Verie.  This  Poem  in  my  Opinion  is  much  inferior  to  the 
former,  tho  a  much  better  Subje(i  for  a  Poem.  Lucrece  is  too  talkative 
and  of  too  wanton  a  Fancy  for  one  in  her  Condition,  and  of  her  Tem- 
per ;  yet  there  are  many  good  Lines,  and  Ibmejvery  good  Topics,  tho  a 
little  too  far  Ipread  ;  as  thofe  of  Nighty  O^ortun  'tty^  and  Time. 

Oh!  Comfort 'killing  Night !  Image  of  Hell* 
^im  Regijier^  and  Notary  of  Shame,  &c. 

And. 

Oh!  Opportunity y  thy  Guilt  is  great ! 

*Tis  thou,  that  execufji  the  Traitor's  Treafin,  &c. 

And, 

Mijhapen  Time^  Copefmate  of  ugly  Night, 
Swift  fubtle  Toft,  Carrier  of  grijly  Care,  8cc. 

Thcle,  tho  they  cxprefe  a  great  many  Properties  and  Effeds  of  the 
Topics,  are  yet  too  curious  and  too  long  to  entertain  a  Lady  in  fo  delpe- 
rate  a  Condition  as  Lucrece  was;  and  the  lame  will  hold  good  of  leveral 
things,  before  flie  gives  herlelf  the  fatal  Wound. 

There  are  ibme  other  common  Places  in  this  Poem,  worth  minding :  As 
of  the  Avaritious,  tho  brought  in  by  way  of  Simile. 

Thofe  that  much  covet,  are  of  Gain  fo  fond. 

That  oft  they  have  not  that  which  they  pojfefs,  8cc. 

Which  is  the  Scnfe  of  this  Latin  Saying,  Tom  deeji  avaro  quod  habet, 
quam  quod  non  habet.   And  on  the  fame  Sub)e(^. 

The  aged  Man  that  coffers  up  his  Gold,  See 
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There  are  two  Verfes  very  like  this  of  Claudian  : 

Regis  ad  Exemplum  toUis  componitur  Orbis. 

For  Trinces  are  the  Glafs,  the  School,  the  Book, 
Where  Subjeffs  Eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

I  urge  not  this  to  charge  him  with  Tlagiarifm,  but  only  to  ihew 
that  if  the  Similitude  of  Thought  may  be  a  Proof  of  his  having  read  the 
Claffics,  as  well  as  the  finding  no  fuch,  an  Argument  that  he  had  not ; 
thele  and  various  other  Inftances,  which  I  might  give  from  both  his  Poems 
and  Plays,  wou'd  prove  that  h*e  was  not  fo  unacquainted  with  them,  as 
fome  Gentlemen  wou'd  perfiiade  us..  There  are  in,  this  Poem,  as  well  as 
in  the  former,  a  great  many  fine  Similes. 

There  is  befides  in  this  Poem,  I  think,  a  Proof  of  his  knowing  Virgil ; 
for  he  has  painted  Sinon^  as  Virgil  has  done  before  him.  I  do  not  mean 
totidem  Verbis,  but  has  given  him  the  fame  Character,  and  fo  plainly, 
that  this  is  vifibly  taken  from  that. 

All  that  1  have  to  fay  of  the  Mifcellancous  Poems,  is,  that  they  are  gene- 
rally Epigrams,  and  thofe  perfedl  in  tfieir  kind,  according  to  the  beft 
Rules  that  have  been  drawn  from  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,  by  Sca- 
iiger,  Li  Hi  us  Giraldus,  Minturnns,  Robert  e  litis,  Gorraus,  ojjevimis  ^ 
\Pontanus,  Raderiis,  T)onatus,  VoJJins,  and  Vavaffbr  the  Jejtiit ;  at  leaft 
as  far  as  they  agree  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  luppos'd,  that  I  Ihould  give  you 
here  all,  that  has  been  laid  of  this  fort  of  Poefy  by  all  thefe  Authors  ;  for 
that  would  it  feif  make  a  Book  in  Folio  :  I  iliall  therefore  here  only  give 
you  fome  concife  Rules  for  this  and  fome  other  Parts  of  the  IcfTer  Poetry, 
on  which  Shakefpear  has  touch'd  in  thefe  Poems ;  for  he  has  fbmething 
Paftoral  in  fome,  Elegiac  in  others,  Lyric  in  others,  and  Epigrammatic  in 
moft.  And  when  the  general  Heads  of  Art  are  put  down  in  all  thefe,  it 
AviJl  be  no  hard  matter  to  form  a  right  Judgment  on  the  feveral  Perfor- 
mances. 

I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  excellent  Rules  in  the  prefent  Duke  of  Bttcking- 
hanis  EfTay  on  Poetry ;  of  which  he  fays  juflly  : 

'Tis  not  a  flalh  of  Fancy,  which  fometimes 
Dazling  our  Minds,  lets  off  the  flighteft  Rhymes  ; 
Bright  as  a  Blaze,  yet  in  a  Moment  done  : 
True  Wit  is  evcrlafting,  as  the  Sun ; 
"Which,  tho  fometimes  behind  a  Cloud  retir'd, 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 
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Number,  and  Rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  Sound, 

Which  never  does  the  Ear  with  harlhnefs  wound, 

Are  very  neceflary,  yet  but  vulgar  Arts ; 

For  all  in  vain  thele  luperficial  Parts 

Contribute  to  the  Structure  of  the  whole, 

Without  a  Genius  too  ;  for  that's  the  SOUL  : 

A  Spirit,  which  infpires  the  Work  throughout. 

As  that  of  Nature  moves  the  World  about ;  * 

A  Heat,  that  glows  in  every  Word  that's  writ ; 

'Tis  fomething  of  Divine,  and  more  than  Wit  : 

It  felf  unleen,  yet  all  things  by  it  Ihown ; 

Defcribiug  all  Men,  but  defcrib'd  by  none. 

As  all  is  Dullnefs,  where  the  Fancy's  bad. 
So  without  Judgment  Fancy  is  but  mad. 
And  Judgment  has  a  boundlefs  Influence, 
Not  only  in  the  Choice  of  Words,  but  Senfe, 
But  on  the  World,  on  Manners,  and  on  Men, 
Fancy  is  but  the  Feather  of  the  Pen : 
Reafon  is  that  lubftantial  uleful  Part, 
Which  gains  the  Head,  while  t'other  wins  the  Heart. 

Firft  then  of  Songs,  which  now  lb  much  abound: 
Without  his  Song,  no  Fop  is  to  be  found  ; 
A  mofl  offenfive  Weapon,  which  he  draws 
On  all  he  meets,  againft  Apollo's  Laws. 
Tho  nothing  leems  more  eafy,  yet  no  part 
Of  Poetry  requires  a  nicer  Art. 
For  as  in  Rows  of  richeft  Pearl  there  lies 
Many  a  Blemilh,  which  efcapes  our  Eyes, 
The  leafl:  of  which  Defeds  is  plainly  fliown. 
In  Ibme  fmall  Ring,  and  brings  the  Value  down  ; 
So  Songs  Ihou'd  be  to  juft  Perfection  wrought, 
Yet  where  can  we  fee  one  without  a  Fault  ? 
Exadt  Propriety  of  Words,  and  Thought, 
Expreffion  eafy,  and  the  Fancy  high ; 
Yet  this  not  leem  to  creep,  nor  that  to  fly  ; 
No  Words  tranlpos'd,  but  in  fuch  Order  all. 
As  tho  hard  wrought,  may  feem  by  Chance  to  fall. 

Next  Elegy,  of  fweet  but  folemn  Voice, 
And  of  a  Subjed:  grave  exadts  the  Choice. 
The  praife  of  Valour,  Beauty,  Wit  contains. 
And  there  too  oft  delpairing  Love  complains. 

M  m  m  2 
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Their  great eji  Faulty  who  in  this  kind  have  lijrit. 
Is  not  defeB  of  Words  y  or  want  of  IVit. 
But  Jhould  this  Miife  harmonious  Numbers  yieldy 
*  Afid  every  Couplet  he  with  Fancy  fiWd'^ 
If  yet  a  juji  Coherence  be  fiot  made 
Between  each  Thought,  and  the  whole  Model  laid 
So  rights  that  every  Step  may  higher  rife. 
Like  goodly  Mountains  ^  till  they  reach  the  Skies ; 
Trifles  like  fnch  perhaps  of  late  have pajiy 
And  may  be  lilCd  a  while,  but  never  laji. 
*Tis  Epigram,  V/j-  Point,  *tis  what  you  will ; 
But  not  an  Elegy ^  nor  writ  with  Skilly 
No  Panegyric,  nor  a  Cooper's- Hill. 

A  higher  Flight,  and  of  a  happier  Force, 
Are  f  Odesy  the  Mufes  moft  unruly  Horfe  ; 
That  bounds  fo  fierce,  the  Rider  has  no  Reft, 
But  foams  at  Mouth,  and  moves  like  one  po(reft. 
The  Poets  here  muft  be  indeed  infoir'd 
With  Fury  too,  as  well  as  Fancy  fir'd. 
Cowley  might  boaft  to  have  performed  his  Part, 
Had  he  with  Nature  join'd  the  Rules  of  Art : 
But  ill  Expreflion  gives  fometimes  Allay 
To  that  rich  Fancy  that  can  ne'er  decay  ; 
Tho  all  appear  in  Heat  and  Fury  done. 
The  Language  ftill  muft  loft  and  eafy  run. 
Thele  Laws  may  feem  a  little  too  levere. 
But  Judgment  yields,  and  |  Fancy  governs  here, 
And  makes  the  Work  much  eafier  than  it  feems. 

I  ftall 


*  Tho  this  be  an  admiiable  Obfervation,  yet  1  am  afraid  it  will  never  pleafe  fome  of  our  late  Wri- 
ters of  Poems,  who  have  nothing  but  a  Company  of  Lines  put  together  without  any  Defign  ;  and 
yet  they  have  gone  down  with  our  fautors  of  the  Mufes,  as  good  Payment,  and  meritorious  of  Re- 
ward, as  well  as  Reputation. 

■J-  Pindarics. 

X  My  Lord  here  does  not  mean,  that  Judgment  enurely  leaves  the  Rule  to  Fancy  in  this  Poem  ;  for 
that  Avou'd  be  a  direft  Contradiftion  to  what  his  Grace  has  faid  before,  and  make  the  writing  at  aH 
about  it  fuperfluous.  For  indeed  there  is  ik>  fort  of  Poem  that  leaves  fo  arbitrary  a  Sway  to  Fancy  i 
becaufe  that  wou'd  be  to  put  that  fort  of  Poem  quite  out  of  any  Teft  of  Excellence,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  greater  Abfurdity  in  any  manner  of  Writing.  Befides,  in  Pindaric  Poems  the  happy  TranC- 
tions  and  Digre(lions,  and  the  natural  Return  to  the  Subjeft,  contains  an  Art  peculiar  to  it  felf^  and 
which  cannot  be  done  without  a  Mafterj'  of  Judgment.  And  this  is  the  Excellence  of  Pindar  him- 
felf,  but  what  a  few  or  none  of  our  modern  Gentlemen  ever  think  of.  If  they  fill  a  Sheet  or  two  of 
Paper  with  fome  irregular  Rhymes,  and  various  Numbers,  they  immediately  entitle  it  a  Pindaric  Poem. 
Kot  tliat  1  deny  the  Poet  the  fame  Liberty  in  Englifli,  which  Pindar  himfelf  took  in  Creek  ;  but  1  wou'd 
not  have  him  imagine,  that  it  is  in  this  particular  that  his  Excellence  is  diftinguifti'd  from  all  their  Lyric 
Poets,  who  took  a  lefs  Liberty,  or  rather  Licenfe  of  Verfe.   I  know  the  ingenious  Mr.  Congrtve  has 

attenifttd 
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I  ihall  only  add  a  lew  Words  of  the  Epigram,  which  his  Grace  has  not 
tx)uch'd  upon. 

Vavajffor  defines  it  in  his  Treatife  on  this  Subjedb,  thus :  An  Epigram  is  a 
Jhort  Copy  of  Verfes^  'with  Beauty  and  Toint,  treating  of  one  only  things 
and  concluding  'with  a  more  beautiful  'Point.  It  is  defin'd  much  to  this 
purpole  by  another  Author-^ — An  Epigram  is-  a  jhort  and  Jimple  Poem^ 
deducing  fomething  of  fome  one  Thing,  'Perfon  and  FaEi. 

So  that  its  Parts  (fays  Vavaffbr)  are  but  two,  the  exprefling  or  reciting 
the  Subje^,  and  the  Conclufion  ;  and  its  Beauties  are  Brevity,  and  Acumen^ 
which  I  term  Point. 

As  to  the  Length  of  an  Epigram,  the  Number  of  Verfes  are  not  agreed 
on  among  the  Critics.  Some  fay  it  muft  not  exceed  two  Lines,  others  al- 
low four  at  moft  ;  afTerting,  that  all  above  that  Number  are  Excrefcency 
and  vicious.  But  fmce  in  Catullus  Ibmetimes  find  above  fifty  Verfes, 
we  may  excule  our  felves  for  not  yielding  our  Aflent  to  their  Dogmatic 
Rule.  'Tis  true,  that  Martial  but  once  in  all  his  Epigrams  reaches  to 
twenty  fix  Lines,  and  another  Time  to  twenty,  confining  himlelf  in  all 
his  other  Poems  to  live  or  fix  Diftichs ;  fo  that  we  Ihould  (fays  the  Je- 
suit) rather  keep  within  the  Compafs,  thsit  Martial  by  his  Pradtice  pre- 
Icrib'd,  than  venture  to  the  larger  Number  of  Catullus.  But  fince  Catullus 
has  by  all  been  prefer'd  to  the  latter,  we  have  no  Reafon  to  prefer  the 
Pradice  of  Martial  to  his. 

The  way  to  attain  Brevity,  is,  not  to  aim  at  many  things  in  the  whole 
Epigram  ;  then  to  expreis  even  that  little  as  concifely  a$  pofljble,  and  in  liich 
Words,  that,  to  extend  it  into  more,  wou'd  enervate  and  loofe  the  Force 
and  Strength  of  the  Thought,  and  the  Point,  or  Acumen. 

The  next  QuaHty  is  Beauty,  that  is,  an  exa<5l;  and  harmonious  Formation 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  apt  Agreement  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Poem  from 
the  Beginning  to  the  End,  with  a  certain  fort  of  Sweetnefs,  as  of  a  natu- 
ral Colour,  without  any  Fucus  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  without  any  thing 


attempted  to  prove  a  Regularity  of  the  Numbers  of  Pindar  ;  but  1  am  afraid  there  is  too  much  of  Fancy 
aiul  Imagination  in  it.    Horace  I  am  fure,  in  the  fecondOde  of  his  fourtth  Book,  tells  us  of  Pindar  ^ 

'    I       Numerifque  fertur 
Lege  folutis. 

And  Mr.  Cowley,  who  feems  perfeftly  acquainted  with  this  Author,  and  who  made  him  his  Study  for 
fome  Time,  is  of  another  Mind  ;  for  thus  he  fays  in  his  Preface  to  his  Pindaria. 

And  laftly  {which  were  enough  for  my  Purpofe)  we  muft  confider  that  our  Ears  are  Str.ingers  to  the 
Mufick  of  his  Numbers,  which  fometimes  (efpecially  in  his  Sengs  and  Odci)  almofi  without  any  thing 
elfe  makes  an  excellent  Poet.  For  tho  the  Grammarians  and  Criticks  have  laboured  to  reduce  his  Verfes 
into  regular  Feet,  and  Meafures  {as  they  have  alfo  thcfe  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Comedies)  yet  in  effelt 
they  are  little  better  than  Profe  to  our  Ears. 

I  have  feen  a  Pindaric  in  Englifli,  whicli  Is  not  yet  pnblifh'd,  cali'd.  The  Female  Reign,  which,  if  I 
am  not  much  deceiv'd,  has  come  clofer  to  the  fine  Tranfitior.s  .nnd  Re  urns  of  Pindar  to  the  Subjeft^, 
than  I  have  before  feen  in  our  Language. 

lo\y 
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low  and  mean  on  the  other  ;  and  tho  it  be  plain  and  rude  Nature,  yet  not 
a  mere  ruftic  Simplicity,  void  of  all  Art,  but  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
a  Court- Converfation,  and  the  Language  of  the  Polite.  The  Beauty  of  the 
Epigram  mull:  always  be  accompanied  with  Sweetnels  :  And  this  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  Subjedt.  If  that  be  delicate,  foft,  tender,  amorous,  ^c. 
tholb  Qiialities  will  arife  from  the  well  exprelTmg  the  Nature  of  the  Sub- 
ject, that  will  give  Beauty  and  S\z;eetnefs.  In  the  Language,  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  avoid  that  which  is  harlli,  or  an  Enemy  to  Sweetnels,  than  to 
ftudy  too  much  to  find  out  that  which  may  help  and  increafe  it.  The 
^Poittt  is,  what  the  Epigrammatical  Critics  ftand  much  upon,  which  is  chiefly 
in  the  ConclufTon,  by  ending  with  fomething  unexpected,  or  biting. 

All  things  are  the  allow'd  Subjed  of  the  Epigram  ;  as  long  as  they  are 
treated  of  .with  Brevity,  Point,  and  Beauty. 

How  far  Shakefpear  has  excell'd  in  this  Way,  is  plain  from  his  Poems 
before  us  ;  but  this  muft  be  allow'd  him,  that  much  of  the  Beauty  and 
Sweetnefs  of  ExprelTion,  w  hich  is  lo  much  contended  for,  is  loft  by  the 
Injury  of  Time,  and  the  great  Change  of  our  Language  fmce  his  Time ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  Smoothnel^  in  many  of  them,  that  makes 
the  Blood  dance  to  his  Numbers. 

This  Abridgement  of  the  Rules  of  this  fort  of  Poetry  muft  ferve  for 
this  time,  fmce  I  have  ahready  run  out  beyond  the  Bounds  prefcrib'd.  I 
may  hereafter  be  a  little  more  accurate  on  this  Head,  if  ever  there  be 
any  Profped,  that  our  great  Men  will  grow  weary  of  Trifles  and  Gawds, 
to  ufe  one  of  Shake/pear's  Words,  and  have  the  Relifh  of  Art,  and  good 
Poetry,  and  good  Senie. 
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